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PARIS; 

AND ITS HISTORICAL SCENES. 



, ; . . INTRODUCTION. . 

The object of this, book is to describe the more 
remarkable edifices and situations of the French 
capital, in association with the great events of Which 
that city has been the theatre. , Paris has, unques- 
tionably, many other features of commanding in- 
terest, — its arts, its luxuries, its municipal arrange- 
ments. , But these are incessantly varying, in their 
expression. Its Historical Scenes are permanent and 
indelible. They are to be traced, not in \ monuments 
and inscriptions, but in the multifarious narratives of 
chronicles and memoirs, in the obscure records of 

^ the middle ages, and in the pamphlet of yesterday. 
The Barricades of the League, and the Three 
Days of 1830, are equally within the range of this 
subject. Such a mode of treating history' has, of 
course, no pretensions to be systematic. The book 
must be viewed .as a succession of sketches, held 
together by the thread of local recollections. The 
merit, whatever it be, of these fragments, will consist 

. in their fidelity and their individual completeness. 
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Chapter L 
history and gradual increase op paris. 

Every ancient and famous city has a tale of its 
origin which tradition or poetry has woven for it; 
and each of these ingenious legends is in some 
point distinguished from the rest by its own peculiar 
tissue of incidents. One thing, however, is common 
to the generality of such fictions ; namely, that they 
are fond of representing the mightiest capitals as 
having grown out of the smallest beginnings, and 
of telling how the ground now covered by their proud 
palaces was once the site of only a few straggling 
huts. And this is, in most cases, the little particle 
of truth in the common story of the shipwrecked 
crew, or expatriated tribe, or other band of bold 
adventurers, with their high-born chief, to whom the 
retiown is usually assigned of having thus laid the 
foundations of the future metropolis or empire. It 
is certain that some of the most illustrious cities 
that have adorned the earth have been, in their 
origin, only insignificant collections of hovels, built 
of mud, thatched with straw, and inhabited by bar- 
bai'ians. Such was Rome — such was London — 
such also was Paris. 

The first mention we find of Paris, is in the 
Commentaries of Caesar, in whose time, aboqt half a 
century before the birth of Christ, it was the chief 
city of the Parisii, one of the numerous tribes of the 
great Celtic family by whom Gaul was then inhabited. 
The Parisii, Caesar informs us, had united them- 
selves to the powerful nation of the Seuones, on 
^hose confines they resided in the memory of per- 
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Bohs who were atill alive when he wrote ; and the 
probability is that they were a horde of fugitives, who, 
having been expelled from their original seat in some 
other part of Gaul, were permitted by the Senones to 
form a new settlement on the borders of their territory. 
The strip of land which was granted to them appears 
from various evidences to have been of inconsider* 
able extent. It formed the north-western extremity 
of the lands of the Senones, and was also the most 
northerly part of the possessions of the Celts, pro* 
perly so called, as distinguished from the Belgians ; 
from which circumstances in all likelihood its occu* 
pants received their name of the Parisii, the preftj( 
Par or Bar, in Celtic names, generally denoting 
a Border tribe*. The French antiquaries, however^ 
have many other accounts, besides this, to give of 
the term in question — one of the most romantic of 
which deduces it from the famous l^aris, son of 
Priam* King of Troy, of whom it is in this n^anner 
attempted to be made out that the Parish were the 
descendants. This notion of a Trojan liQeage was 
long a cherished article of the popular faith among 
most of the nations of western Europe ; and among 
none more than ourselves. Even so lately as the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, we find an 
argument derived from it gravely brought forward 
by Edward I. in his letter to Pope Boniface, in 
defence of his claims as Lord Paramount of Scot* 
land ; and we do not read of any objection being 
made, or doubt expressed, by the opposite party, in 
the course of the dispute, in regard to such a sacred 
historical truth f. 

The town itself Caesar calls Lutetia. In so far aa 
the meaning of this term can be recovered, it seems 
to signify the dwelling in the midst of the river^-* 

• Histoire de Paris, par J. M. Dulaure, edit troisieme, tom.i. 
t See Walton's History of English Poetry, edit, of 1824, i. 132. 
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4 ^ PARIS. 

"wflich is at any rate an exact description of what 
Paris originally and for a long time was. Caesar 
tells us* that the town stood on an island in the 
river Seine, which he calls the Sequana, the Celtic 
name having been probably Squan, which in that 
language signifies winding, — an epithet peculiarly 
applicable to the Seine. 

• The few notices which we have in Csesar of the 
Farisii, represent them as uniformly acting in con- 
junction with their powerful protectors, the Senones. 
From the small number of the troops, also, which on 
one occasion they are stated to have furnished to a 
general confederacy of the Gallic tribes, it is evident 
that their importance at this time was very inconsider- 
able. Their capital was confined to the small island 
in the Seine, now called the Cit^, or the He du Palais. 
The houses which covered this little spot were of the 
most humble order, being, as Csesar informs us, 
merely of mud, with straw roofs and without chim- 
neys. They were, in fact, just such temporary ha- 
bitations as we still find used by savages. When 
the Gauls, newly and but partially subdued, rose in 
g<eneral revolt against the Roman dominion in the 
year 53 B. C, Caesar's able lieutenant Labienus 
marched against Lutetia, in the neighbourhood ot 
which the insurgents had assembled in great force. 
The Parisians, on this occasion, to prevent their 
insular strong-hold firom falling into the hands of the 
enemy and serving them as a road whereby to cross 
the river, burnt the huts on it to the ground, and 
cut down the bridges which connected it with the 
land. So formidable did Labienus consider the 
strength of the assembled Gauls, that he did not 
venture to attack them before he had had recourse to 
stratagem, in order to effect a division of their forces. 
In this attempt he was at last successful; and a 

♦ De Bello Gallico, vii. 57. 
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Uood; C9nfliet Qiifiu^d, in whiotb the undiscipUaed 
valour of the barbarians availed them npihing whtn 
opposed to the scientific tactics of the Roman legions* 
Th^y were routed with great slaughter; but nol 
even ailer the battW began to go against then* says 
Caesar, did ^ i«an of them quit his station* but all 
fought on till they were cut down where they stood, 
4- division of tjhe Oauls, that had bten detached to 
another point, arrived to the asaistanoe of their coai»^ 
tjrycneu i but the battle was almost over before they 
fi^une up«, f^nd they werf obliged to talie flight im;' 
in^iat^ly b^re , tbe pursuing victors. '' Those," 
i^:iptioM^ Caesar, with Us characteristic indifference 
ijQL relajiing Stuch miseries, *^ who did not find abidtar 
among the woods and the hiUs, the oavalry slew*" 
ThisbatUe was fought about four miles to the. west 
of the l\(i dU: Palais; but on which bank pf . thi^ river 
the meag£fpe$s of Caesar's narrative leaver In i^otkr 
siderahle obscurity, , 

It has been affirmed by several mod^nf writers 
that Csesar, some time afler this victory, repaired tq 
Paris, and, hsiving re-peopled the place from tb^ 
Qfpghbourhood, erected several con^i4erable,building^ 
on the island, and in particular two stone towers at 
the extremity of the two bridges which formed the 
approaches to the town from the north and south* B ut 
this' is ^ mere invention of these ingenious re^orer$ 
of lost history, only a very small p^ft of the story 
having even the. countenance of tradition. The Be- 
nedictines, Felibien and Lobineau, tell us t» that in 
their time one of the apartments of a building neat 
the Pout au Change, called he Grand Ch^telet, waa 
still popularly distinguished as Caesar's chamber. It 
wouki be very rash, however, to conclude from thia 

• Quo8 non sylvts montegque texerunt, ab equitaiu runt in- 
terfedi, 

f Histoire ds Pvi% & tomt% fol* P«>U 11^^ > *<»»«• *• 
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tfatft tbe tanrcrwas itotiutUy built by Csur. In -the 
tid. fortified towni of our own country, smne one 
;of themost important posts will often be found to 
bear tbe .name of Cssar's tower, having beta ho 
detii^atAd in all probability merely by way of emi- 
nence, abd on the same principle on which a 'sore- 
reign ruler hu, in several modern langusgeB, come 
be -denomitiHited a Cesar. - In both FnMce and 
£nglatid, old military erections, whose orig^a tB foN 
gotten, have been vulgarly attributed to Cami, as 
tilt most renowned soldier whose exploits make part 
of the primitive history of tbe country. H'hus the 
Towec of Xiondon is comnumly said to have- been built 
by that great oooqueror. " This is tbe way," says the 
Queen of the unfortunate Richard II. in Sh^speara. 
-TdJulimCnaar'aill-crecled tower.''* ' 

in the lower ward of "Windsor 
illed " Ctesar'a Tower ;" although 
ever in historical romances cannot 
its origin to the Roman cont|ueror. 
ce manner, every thing possessing 
' character used to be ascribed, by 
former "generations, either to the 
jr CsBsarf. 

hat we find no mention made of 
jPajris till four hundred years after the time of Ceesar. 
The neiKt notice of it is in the Emperor Julian's 
curious tract entitled ' Misopogon,' in which be 
speaks of having spent a winter in that town. This 
was in tlte year 358. It was also in Paris that 
Julian's soldiers two years afterwards proclaimed 
him emperor, and forced him to assume that dignity, 
when the messengers arrived from Constans to recal 
him from the government of Gaul, which he thet^ 
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held. ' Jutian describes Paris, which he calls kis dou* 
liUtetia (rifiyKf)ih/rfv AevreKtav") as the ttoXc^vcoi^, or 
little capital, oftheParisii, and as situated on a small 
islaird rising from the river, which surrounded it on 
erery side* We are perhaps hardly, however, en- 
titled to conclude from this, that the buildings had 
not yet extended beyond what is now called the 
city. Froin the accounts which are given us of 
Julian's election to the imperial dignity by the his- 
torians: 2^simu8 and Ammianus Marcellinus, it rather 
seepie' probable that he was himself lodged at this 
very time in the palace on the south bank of the 
Tiver, JDOw known by the name of the Palais des 
Thennes. • ^his, at least, is the opinion of Dulaure, 
t^e latest 'and best historian of Paris. The Ea«i- 
perors VaientiBlan ajid Vakns, he. thinks, also re- 
sided ip this edifice, when tbey passed tjhe winter of 
the year 365 in Paris, as it appears they did. But be 
this as it may, the Roman domination, notwithstand- 
ing its oppressive exactions, had doubtless before 
this period produced some of its usual effects on the 
condition and manners of the people, and introduced 
among them the beginnings of civilization. Sup- 
posing the residence of Julian and his troops to have 
been within the city, the circumstance at any. rate 
implies the existence of some public buildings of a 
very different description from the mud hovels which 
alone covered the island in Caesar's time*. The 

* The Commissary Delamare, in his elaborate vfonk etititled 
' ' Traits de la Police,' has taken great paras to investigate tbe 
successive augmeotations of Paris. He has illustrated its state 
at different periods, from the time of the Gauls and Csesar to the 
close of the reigri of Louis XIV., when he wrote, by eight en- 
graved plans, to which Leclerc du Brillet, in a fourth volume, 
published in 1736, has added twa others, shewing its increase up 
to that year. The investigations of subsequent writers, however, 
have detected several errors in Delaraare's statements; and. his 
plans therefore wiU po^ be found ao safe a guide in tracing the 



Scaiinds ia thanQighbourhood of ilie river, too, liftd 
now he»n >pftrtly cleared of their primeval foveaU, and 
transformed iaio vineyards, of which Julian expressly 
praises the produce. Some of the inhabitants^ be 
adds, also already practised the art of rearing fig-tseea^ 
which they covered during the winter with straw, to 
protect them from the inclemency of the. weather. 
The climate, however, Julian considered as remarki^ 
ably mild for a place situated so far north ; an ad** 
vantage which he ascribes to the proximity of tb« 
ocean, 

Julian bad been sent into Gaul to ^pel the a^ 
gres^ions of the barbarous tribes fxom. beyond • the 
iihine, who even then had begun to insult in these 
ren^ota .parts the overgrown empire of the Cesars^ 
They ave.said to have, rauore than onoe beibre thia 
period, carr^ their predatory warfare m far as Paria« 
J^lian in 9, ^hort time cleared the province, of these 
iaijrader3 ; but he^ did not content hicoself with merely 
resjtofiog throughout ita bounds the sove^reignty of 
the Ronian arm& He reformed entir^y the i^steoa 
of jad ministration which had formerly pi^evailed; and 
e^pei^ia^y ^mnwnicated to all the towns wbioh had. 
hitherto , ]3een treated os conquered tribulari<us th^ 
privileges pf (ree cities. Paris, in particular^ shared 
in^the t^nafits* of this wise liberality ; and, instead of 
a ^ere military station, became now a city governed 
by, its owA; xnagiatracy, and ennobled by the protect 
tion of the laws pf the empire. 

The phange of the name of the city flrom Lutetii^ 
to Parisii gr Pariisea, was one of the consequences of 

gradual extension of the French capital, as thqaa recently puh* 
lished by i)uUure, in the Atlas accompanying his HUtory. Of 
these, which are five in number, the first is a representation of 
Paris or Lutetia and the adjacent conn try, at the time of which 
w» bfw« besn >ptaifiiog> or towirds the cloec of the itoman domi^ 
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the nefw arrangements established by Julian. In {be 
latter part of the fourth century, however, Gaul was 
completely wrested irom the Romans by the Franks, 
a German people. One of their chiefs, Clovis, ge- 
nerally regarded as the founder of the French mo- 
narchy, is supposed to have taken up his residence 
in Paris about the year 508. The dynasty founded 
by Clovis, commonly called that of the Merovin^ans, 
from an ancestor of that monarch, governed France 
for a period of above two centuries and a half. 
Christianity had already been introduced among the 
Parisians by St. Denis, about the middle of the third 
century; and the Franks also at the time when 
Clovis established himself in Paris, were many of 
them Christians, having received baptism after the 
e^mple of thehr king, who had shortly before sub- 
mitted to that rite. During the eiEistence of this 
race of princes, accordingly, numerous churches' were 
erected, both within the city of Paris and on the 
ground to the north and south of the river. Oii the 
south were founded, among others, the church of St 
I^eter and St Paul, afterwards the Abbey of Ste. 
Genevieve, the buildings of whkh now form the Col- 
lege c^ Henry IV. ; that of St. Vincent and Ste. 
Croix, now the Abbey of St Germain^des-Pr^s ; and 
that of St. Marcel. On the north of the river arose 
those of St. Germain TAuxerrois, of St. Gervais, etnd 
several others. Within the city the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame was erected, probably upon the site of 
an ancient Pagan temple. The lie du Palais also 
contained other religious edifices. The buildings on 
this island, which still constituted all that was pro- 
perly called Paris, were now hkewise surrounded by. 
a wall, if, indeed, they had not been so before the 
close of the Roman domination. 

The Merovingian race of kings were supplanted 
about the middle of the eighth century by Pepan le 
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Breft the father of the celehrated Chariema^e, with 
whom the* dynasty commonly called the Carlovin- 
gian commenced. The monarchy however, which 
bad heen theretofore hereditary, just as the chieftain'^ 
ship of their tribe had formerly been in the family of 
Clovis, beoame now properly elective ; a constitution 
which it naturally derived from the circumstances 
which had laised Pepin to the throne. Several of his im- 
mediate ancestors had possessed in succession the im- 
portant office of Mayor of the Palace ; but this dignity- 
was not a hereditary one, and had only been retained 
for some g^enerations in the same fieimily by the ubility 
of lis members, aided by the weakness of the last kitigs 
of the Merovingian race, whose authority in fact they 
had appropriated long before they actually assumed 
the crown* When this chief officer of state therefore 
usurped his new station, he was regarded as having 
seeured merely a personal and temporary elevation, 
of tihe same character with the office he had previously 
held, and by no means as having founded a new royal 
family* The consequence of this, for nearly two cen<- 
turies and a half, was a throne so unstable, and so 
inoeesantly exposed to competition, that it could only 
be retained in the family which was in possession of 
it by continual wars. Principally on this account 
the Carlovingian kings rarely or never resided in 
Paris ; which became in fact, in the course of their 
domination, the fief or feudal domain of one of the 
great barons, who took from thence the title of 
Count of Paris. Towards the close of the ninth 
century the Count of Paris, having by this time tx* 
tended his possessions over a great part of the ad« 
joining country, obtained their erection into a new 
fief under the name of the Duchy of France. This 
honour Hugh Capet held by inheritance from his 
ancestors, when, in the year 987, on the death of 
Louis Y.» he was elected by the otheir nobles to fill 
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the vacant throne, in entire disl«^d of the cteims <rf 
the Duke of Lorraine, the legitimate heir of the late 
king. But although the objeet of the great vassalt 
of the crown, in thus elevating an individual of a 
new family to the supreme office in the state, pro^ 
bably waa to break down and put an end to that 
claim of succession to the crown by descent^ as as* 
serted by the Carlovingian race, against whieh they 
had so long been struggling, the measure to which 
they resorted was fated, singularly enough* to have 
quite the opposite effect Hugh Capet, already thtf 
possessor of a hereditary fief, seemed to hold hia 
crown, when he had once obtained it, by the same 
tenure by which he held his duchy; and, effpeeially 
ailer one or two generations, the distinction between 
the hereditary and the elective dignity became- almost 
forgotten ; and the family was generally looked upon 
as having the same sort of right to both. Hugh 
himself contributed greatly, by the modeimte and 
judicious use of his new authority, to cieate this ge^ 
neral acquiescence in its transmission to his descend^ 
ants ; and,> indeed, for a long period ailer his timely 
the sovereignty was little mcnre than the highest rank 
in the aristocracy, by which tlie country was really 
governed, and the other members of which, although 
willing to look upon the king as the chief of their 
order, scarcely acknowledged him as their tuler. 
Antiquaries, we believe^ are now generally agreed 
that this is the true account of the origin of that sove-* 
reign power which the French monarchs so long held 
themselves to possess by what they called a divine 
right, meaning some peculiar and indefeasible sacred^ 
ness in their blood and lineage^ 

Under the second race of kings the extension of 
Paris was greatly checked by the generally disturbed 
state of the kingdom ; and especially by the sac* 
cessive predatory a;ttacka of the >lormans, wh0| 
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between the years 845 and 885, ravaged or be- 
sieged the city no fewer than four times. It was 
also attacked in the year 978 by the Emperor Otho 
II., who arrived at the head of an army of 60,000 
men, and was not driven back before he had set 
fire to one of the villages beyond the walls. A 
contemporary writer speaks of Paris about this time 
as being the smallest of all the cities in Gaul. Of the 
public buildings which had adorned it in the time of 
the Romans, some of the principal appear to have 
been at this time in ruins. Suburban villages how- 
ever still existed on both sides of the river, although 
repeatedly laid waste by the enemy; and beyond 
these, some of the religious buildings had already 
begun to form each the nucleus of a little settlement, 
cmisisting first of its immediate dependents, and 
eventually of another class of persons, somewhKt 
resembling the peasantry or cottagers of modem 
times, being small cultivators of the soil, to whom 
the lands attached to these churches and abbeys 
were leased. The ground was thus both cleared 
and brought into a state of tillage, and a- rent waa 
derived ^om it, in the shape either of service or a 
part of the produce. In this manner were gradually 
fi)rmed the villages of St. Marcel, Ste. Genevi^ve^ 
St Germain-des-Pres, St. Germain TAuxerrois, and 
others, which although at first entirely separated 
fixMn each other, and from what was properly called 
the City of Paris, became in course of time integral 
parts of the capital. 

On the accession of the third or Capetian dynasty, 
Paris, now become once more the capital of France, 
and the principal residence of the monarch, began 
to extend itself more rapidly. Robert II., the son 
of Hugh, whose reign lasted from* the year 995 
to 1031, repaired the old royal palace in the Citc^ 
which stood on the site of the present Palais de 
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Justice, aild also built sevenl new ehimhes. iJJf 
to the close of the rei^ of his son and successor^ 
Henry I., in the year 1060, Paris appears to have 
been without any regular municipal goTecumeniti; 
but the next king, Philip I., soon aiW coming to 
the throne, appointed a Preydt, or Provost, in th^ 
person of an individual of the name of Etienne 
(Stephen), to maintain that superintendence over the 
city which had formerly been exercised by his own an- 
cestors, the Dukes of France. Philip's son, the able 
and active Louis YI., commonly called le Gros, did 
more than any of his predecessors in the ex^n{»on 
and improvement of Paris? It was during Ha <reip^ 
from 11 OS to 1137, that the schools of this capit^ 
some of which however were as old as 'tbe ninth 
century, iirst acquired any celebrity. For this jtbfiy 
were principally indebted to the famous. :Abeiai:d^ 
whose lectures are said to have, been, at on^^.tin^ 
attended by no fewer than three thousand .achidifffk 
Many new houses were erected 'to serve as lodgings 
for this throng of the devotees of ifarnifi^ ;; and^t^ 
consequence was, the extension of the tow.9^ iil>i9'U 
directions. The principal schools, which e^Listedsi^ 
Paris before this time were those attached ti^ the tw^ 
great abbeys of Ste. Grenevi^ve and St. Germain-dea- 
Pn^s, and that commonly called the Episcopal School 
held in the cloisters of the Cathedral of Notce'Damf^; 
but several others were now established. Many new 
churches were also erected both in the CiU^ and be*- 
yond the river — among others that of St. Jacqpes 
de la Boucherie, to the north*east of the Poni au 
Change, in the Rue des Arcis, which has only been 
demolished since the Revolution, and the tower o^ 
which still remains. Louis VX. probably built also the 
two fortresses at the extremities of the bridgjss, called 
Le Grand and Le Petit Chfttelet, the laUer of which 
was in cKistence till the year 1782. But ^e gt^ 
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work of this reign was the wall by which the suburb? 
of Paris were now for the first time enclosed. On the 
north side of the river, this fortification, the second 
by which the French capital was encircled, be^an to 
the west of the church of St. Germain rAuxerrois* 
and proceeding along the line of the streets des 
Fosstis St. Germain TAuxerrois, de Btfthisy, and the 
others in the same parallel, turned down towards the 
river, to the west of the Place de Gr^ve, and ended 
on the bank. It was afterwards, however, carried 
farther east so as to enclose the church of St» Gervais, 
On the south side, the wall commenced from the east 
end of the Convent des Grands Augustins, now the 
Poultry Market ; and, sweeping round by the south 
side of the Palais des Thermes, proceeded in the 
direction of the present Rue des Mathurins, till it 
reached the Rue de Bi^vre, along the line of which ' 
it descended to the river ; and there terminated at the 
apot called Les Grands Degr^s, nearly opposite to 
the east end of the He du Palais. Such was the 
whole .e:Ktent of what was properly called Paris at 
liiis time-^forroing, beyond the river on the north 
8ide» a strip of hardly more than two hundred yards 
in breadth, and not much longer than the present 
He du Palais ; while to the south, although stretch- 
ing somewhat farther from the river bank, its length 
from east to west was not equal to that of the 
island. Even within this very limited space, too, the 
greater part of the ground was still unbuilt upon. 
On the other hand, beyond the walls, many detached 
buildings were scattered over the fields now covered 
by the town ; some, private houses and granaries ; 
others, public edifices and religious establishments. 
In the reign of Louis VII., the son of Louis le 
Gros, which extended from 1137 to 1180, the first 
college, properly so called, was founded in Paris, that 
designated Des Oanois, or De Dace. It stood origi- 
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ntAly in th« Rue Ste* Genevieve, and wad afterwards 
transferred to the Rue Galande, immediately south 
from the Petit Pont. Several other schools and reli- 
^ous institutions also grew up about this time, and 
some hospitals were established ; among others, that 
of St. Gervais, in the court of the church of the same 
name. The Temple also, the house of the celebrated 
Knights Templars, is supposed to have been bdilt 
in this reign. The ground belonging to most of the 
buildings outside the walls began now, for the sake 
of security, to be surrounded each by its separate 
wall, the space encompassed by which was called the 
C]os, or enclosed domain of the establishment. 

Louis VII. was succeeded by his son Philip II., 
surnamed the August, whose reign extended to the 
year 1223. Under this monarch Paris became in a 
manner a new city. When he ascended the throne, 
most of the churches and other public edifices were 
still only of wood. He rebuilt many of them of stone, 
and added several new ones of the same material. 
Among the former is to be especially mentioned the 
present magnificent cathedral of Notre Dame. It 
was in this reign too, that the different parts of Paris 
were for the first time, at least since the days of the 
Romans, provided with public fountains, which were 
supplied by two great aqueducts, one descending 
from the heights of Romainville and Menilmontant, 
and the other from those of Belleville. An im- 
provement of nearly equal importance, for which 
Paris was indebted to Philip, was the paving of the 
streets, which was begun by his command in the 
year 1185. He was standing one day, it is told, at 
the window of his palace in the city, when some carts 
having driven up to carry away the mire and filth 
with which the street was covered, he was so much 
disgusted by the stench and the offensive appear- 
ance of every thing around, that he resolved to put 
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an end to such a wretched state of inconvenience 
and uncleanliness, and forthwith gave orders to 
the provost to have the principal streets paved at 
the expense of the burgesses. It is certain, how- 
ever, that this order was carried into effect only in 
regard to a very small part of Paris : Dulaure is of 
opinion that no streets were actually paved, except 
the two which crossed each other at right angles,- 
in the centre of the Cit(^, and formed what used 
to be called la Croiss(^e de Paris. The Petit Pont 
was for the first time built of stone in the reign of 
Philip : this was the work of the bishop, Maurice 
de Sully. The king himself also built the celebrated 
castle of the Louvre, to the west of the town, on a 
piece of ground adjacent to the north side of the^ 
river, which belonged to the monastery of St. Denis, 
and on which sheep used to feed. ' This edifice, in 
conformity with the rude manners of the time, was 
intended to serve both as a palace, a fortress, and 
a prison. Finally, to complete his improvements, 
Philip determined to surround his capital by a new 
wall, which should embrace a much larger space 
than that built by his predecessor, Louis le Gros. 
This wall, which was begun about 1190, appears 
to have been completed only towards the close 
of Philip's reign, so that it must have taken more 
than thirty years in building. It took its com- 
mencement, on both sides of the river, from a little 
above the present Pont des Arts, and terminated at 
the east, a short distance below the two bridges of 
Marie and La Tournelle, which lead across from the 
north and south to the Isle of St. Louis. It was 
surmounted throughout by a parapet, and fortified 
by towers at regular intervals of forty fathoms, as 
well as by four of larger size at its extremities on the 
banks of the river. Its gates appear to have been 
twelve or thirteen in number ; and the extent of the 
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flouthera poWion of It is st^ited in contetripoirary 
documents to have been 18*0 fathotns. This en* 
closure, it niay be remarked* though 86 greatly 
extending the ancient bounds of the city, did not 
comprehend the Louvre, Philip having no doubt in- 
tended that recently erected strong-hold to serve as 
a place of refuge, for himself and hi^ successors, 
from the inhabitants of their own good town 6f Paris, 
as well as from all other assailants. 

Hie thirteenth, and the first half of the fourteenth 
century witnessed the erection of many additional 
churchies and other public edifices in the French 
capital. During the reign of Louis IX. alone, fVom 
1226 "to 1270,, twelve new monastic establishments 
made their appearance within the walls. Under the 
Bucceedlug kings, so many buildings, public and 
private, continued to be erected In every part of the 
town, that in 1350, when the unfortunate Jbhn 
ascended the throne, all the ancient vacancies within 
the walls wiere filled up. It Was not, HoweV^f, till 
six years afi;er this time that any ftjtherexteiifeioniVas 
given to these boundaries of the city. Iri Octbh^t 
1356, about a month after the battle Of Poictt^rs, 
the southern wall was repaired, and a d^ep ditch dug 
around it, under the direction of the celebrated. Ste- 
phen Marcel, provost of the merchants ; and thdt on 
the northern side of the river was ttiade to Include 
a much larger quantity of ground than it had before 
done, being carried round from the present ditch Of 
the Arsenal in the east, as far as about thd middle 
of the space now forming the Place du Carrousel, 
at the opposite end of the city. These fortifications 
of Stephen Marcel's were finished in four years ; but 
not long aflerwards, in the reign of Charles V., it was 
found necessary to repair, or rather almost to rebuild 
them of greater height, and in a more substantial 
manner, although on the same foundation. This 
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gpn^ai woflC) which was beg^n in 1365, was not 
finished till 1383, in the reign of Charles YI. The 
Bastile was erected as a part of these ibrtificatioDS. 
Including the breadth of the river at its two ex- 
tremities, the circumference of the wall by which 
Paris was now enclosed measured altogeth^ about 
nine thousand seven hundred yards. Within this 
space, according to a contemporary writer*, were 
comprehended 310 streets, of which 36 were in the 
Cite, SO to the south, and 194 to the north, of the 
Seine. These streets, however, were as yet for the 
most part unpaved, while few or none of them were 
more than six or eight feet in width. The buildings 
too of which they were composed, with the exception 
of a few here and there, were hovels of the meanest 
description. Dulaure calculates that the population 
of Paris within the walls did not at this time exceed 
foi:ty. thousand souls. It was in the reign of king 
^^ohnthat the -first quay was erected on the banks of 
the Seino*. It occupied nearly the same place with 
that now named the Quay des Gratnds Aogusttna, 
between. the Pont St Michel and the Pont Neof. 

The calamitous times of Charles VI. and his sue* 
cessor Charles VII., which extended beyond the 
middle of the fifteenth century, were felt in the de- 
pression qf the prosperity of Paris, as well as of every 
other ^ part of the kLagdom. During fifleen years of 
this period, indeed, the French capital was in the 
possession of a foreign army. From 1421 till 1436, 
all public ordinances were issued in the name of 
Henry, king of France and England. It gives us a 
curious idea of the state of the country in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Paris, to be told that, in 1437 
and the following year, numbers of the citizens were 

* Guillol de Paris, in his Poem called ' Le Dit des Rues de 
Paris.' This carioas old Poem has been reprinted in the Dic- 
Uunoaire de Paris^ par Beraud et Dufey, 2 torn. PartSi 1828. 
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destroyed by wolres^ which used to enter the town by 
the river. A feW' colleges and churches are, however, 
enumerated as having arisen even in this season of 
national confusion and misfortune. After the acces- 
sion of Louis XI., in 1461, the work of improve- 
naent went on more rapidly ; and in the course of his 
reign And those of his two immediate successors, 
Charles VIII. and Louis XII., which extended to 
the year 1511^, additional public and private edifices 
were erected in the space within the walls. Modiem 
civiUzatton ' may be considered as dating its com- 
mencement from the accession of Louis XI. Soon 
after this event, in the year 1470, the first Parisian 
printing-press was established in the Sorbonne. 
Abou^ the' same time a new school of medicine was 
instituted.; and buildings were erected ^r it in 
the Rue.de la Bncherie, near the Petit Pont, tt is 
from this reign also that w^ are to date the origin of 
the French post-office ; although for neariy two cen^ 
turies after this time the use of it was confined to the 
gpvemmefnt. -To- these signs of the times may be 
added the progress which a taste ibr theatrical amuse- 
ments made in Paris in the course of this cetitury. 
A company of actors, who called themselves the 
Confreres de la Passion, had fixed themselves to- 
wards the close of the preceding century in the H6- 
pitftl de la Trinitt^, situated at the corner formed by 
the meeting of the streets of St Denis and G renetat ; 
where they long continued to perform what were 
called Mysteries and Moralities, being dramatic pieces 
founded on the events rdated in Scripture, or handed 
down in the reHgious legends. Afterwards many 
other establishments of a similar kind arose in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. Before the close of the reign 
of Louis XII. many more of the streets of Paris were 
paved ; but their condition in other respects was not 
much improved. They were still as narrow, and 
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nearly as dirty as ^ver. tn old times it had been 
usual for the swine belonging to the inhabitants to 
make them theif principal resort ; but in consequence 
of Philip, the eldest son of Louis le Gros, having been 
thrown from his horse and killed, owing to one of 
these animals getting under its feet, near the church 
of St Gervais, all such intruders were forbidden for 
the future to appear iii the public ways, with the ex- 
ception of those belonging to the monks of the Abbey 
of St Antoine, who, to the number of a dozen, were 
allowed still to frequent their ancient haunts, pro- 
vided they carried each a bell hanging from its neck. 
This salutary regulation, however, in no long time 
fell into disuse ; and, although occasionally renewed, 
was never very strictly observed. This large town» 
inde^fln ^the population of which now araoiinted pro- 
bably to a hundred and fifty thousand "souls, was 
as yet almost entirely without a Police ; ar^d persons 
who. subsisted upon plunder actually traversed it in 
troops. 

TPhp jpe.riod in the history of France from J 515 to 
1547 is pccupied by the reign of Francis I. Under 
th^ auspices of this celebrated monarch*s love for 
disj>lay and magnificence, and the influence of that 
general spirit of innovation and improvement which 
so^ strongly characterised the age, a rage for build- 
ing commenced in PariS) which in no long time 
changed the appearance of almost every part of 
the pity. Additions were made to the Louvre on 
an extensive scale by the king ; and, following his 
example, many of the nobility and reteuners of the 
court pulled down their old residences, and rebuilt 
them in a style corresponding to the advanced civil- 
ization of the time. The increase of the population, 
besides, which towards the close of this reign had 
probably reached 200,000 souls, gave occasion to 
the erection of numerous houses on ground that till 
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now had never been built upon, both within and 
without the walls. The walls themselves, however, 
received no new extension, although they were 
thoroughly repaired in 1541. A ditch was also dug 
around the northern wall, in the completion of which 
16,000 labourers were employed. 

Henry II., the son and successor of Francis, 
completed the additions to the Louvre begun by his 
father. These, indeed, were on so magnificent a scale, 
that this royal residence might be said to be rather 
rebuilt from the foundation than merely repaired or 
enlarged. Other new buildings also continued to 
rise in different parts of the city; and such, indeed, 
is said to have been the rapidity with which architec- 
tural improvements now proceeded, that in less than 
fifty years from the accession of Francis, sixty new 
streets, completely built, had been added to Paris *. 
So much alarm was felt in the beginning of the reign 
of Heqry II. on account of this continued augmen- 
tation of what was probably deemed to be already 
an overgrown capitaJ, that in 1548 that monarch 
issued an edict prohibiting the erection of any more 
houses in the suburbs, on pain of confiscation of the 
land and buildings. Similar attempts were made to 
check the increase of London in the course of the 
same century ; but the effort was not attended with 
much success in either capital. A very few years 
after the regulation of the French king was promul- 
gated, it was found necessary to relax its provisions. 
In 1566, in the reign of Charles IX., the queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medicis, commenced the 
building of the Tuileries. Only a small part of the 
present palace, however, was erected by Catherine. 
The immense edifice of the Arsenal also was com- 
pleted in this reign. To so great a degree, too, had 
the houses of private individuals continued to spread 
* Felibien and^Lobineau, Histoire de Paris, torn. i. 
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In various directions, that in 1566 a new wall was 
begun to be erected from the western extremity of 
the extensive garden of the Tuileries ; which was 
only prevented from being completed by the troubles 
which convulsed France with little intermission du- 
ring the next twenty-eight years. 

When Henry IV. ascended the throne in 1594, 
many of the public buildings and houses of the 
nobility lay in ruins, in consequence of the hostile 
assaults and other calamities which the capital bad 
recently endured. The portions of the city, in parti- 
cular, which were without the walls, bore lamentable 
evidence of the civil contention which had so long 
distracted and desolated the kingdom. The accession 
of this monarch brought back the inestimable bless- 
ings of peace, and to Paris, especially, a new era 
of hitherto unknown prosperity. The Pont Neuf, 
begun by Henry III., was now finished ; and the 
road thus opened was continued to the south by 
the formation of the Rue Dauphine, on the site of 
the old college of St. Denis, then in ruins, and the 
garden of the Convent des Augustins. Two small 
islands that lay to the west of the Isle du Palais were 
now united to it and covered with streets. The for- 
tifications of the town, also, although not extended, 
were repaired in many places. At this time the 
gates of Paris were sixteen in number, beyond each 
of which was spread a suburb of greater or less ex- 
tent, although several had been almost laid in ruins 
by the siege which the city had sustained in 1589-90. 
The bridges amounted to six, — the two which origi- 
nally conducted to the lie du Palais, the Ponts 
Notre Dame and St. Michel, standing where they 
now do, the Pont Marchand a short distance below 
the Petit Pont, and the recently erected Pont Neuf. 
Several quays had also been built on the north side 
of the river, although that below the Pont St. Michel 
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mras the only one on the opposite bank. It was during 
this reign, indeed, that the conveniences for building 
which Paris possessed in the woods in its neighbour- 
hood, its stone quarries, its beds of clay, and its iron 
mines, were for the first time taken full advantage of. 
The sudden death of Henry prevented the accom- 
plishment of many other improvements which he had 
projected ; but even at a comparatively early period 
of his reign, the new aspect which Paris had assumed 
since he ascended the throne was such as to strike 
every observer. " Sire,'* exclaimed the Spanish am- 
bassadors, who, having been in the French capital 
when it was in the hands of the League, revisited it 
in 1598, to sign the treaty of peace between the two 
countries, ** this city has, indeed, changed its appear- 
ance since we saw it last!" *' When the master of 
the house is from home," replied Henry, ** every 
thing falls into disorder; but when he returns, his 
presence becomes its best ornament, and all goes 
on well." A writer, towards the close of this reign, 
xegkops th^ number of streets in Paris at 413, of 
which number he assigns 294 to the portion of the 
town on the north of the river, 83 to that on the 
south, and 36 to the Cite'. Probably, however, no 
great dependance can be placed on this enumeration. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these improvements, 
Paris, as Dulaure remarks, was still in many re- 
spects only emerging from barbarism. Of what are 
in modern times called PlaceSy of so much import- 
ance to the health as well as the embellishment of a 
great city, it as yet contained only the Place Royale 
and the Place Dauphine. No extensive piece of 
ground to which the inhabitants in general might 
repair for recreation seems to have existed, unless 
we suppose that a large meadow called the Pre aux 
Clercs, which lay on the south side of the river 
opposite the present garden of the Tuileries, may 
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have been used for that purpose. Scarcely a tree, 
however, was to be seen either here or in any other 
part of the environs. Throughout the interior of the 
town, again, the streets generally were still nearly 
in the worst possible condition. Finally, both withia 
and without the walls, the monuments of the vio- 
lence and terrors of former times were still every 
where conspicuous, in the shape of embattled towers 
frowning over the dwellings of the citizens, private 
houses built in the style of military strongholds, ab^ 
beys and other religious edifices encircled by defy- 
ing fortifications, and not unfrequently whole districts 
of more unprotected abodes thrown down and lyings 
in ruins. 

Several of the unaccomplished schemes of Henry IV. 
were carried into effect by his successor, JLiouis XIII. 
It was in this reign also that the pakce of the Luxem- 
bourg was built by Marie de Medicis, the widow oi 
the l£^ king. Soon afl^r, another splendid, architec* 
tural ornament was added to the city, in the Balais 
Rpyal, erected by the Cardinal de Richelieu. On the 
opposite side of the river, too, the Jardin des Plantes 
was laid out towards the eastern extremity of the 
towD) and the Pr6 aux Clercs was covered with 
houses in the west. But what chiefly contributed to 
the augmentation of Paris under this weak monarch, 
wast the extraordinary number of religious establish- 
ments which were founded in the course of his reign. 
These amounted to no fewer than sixty-nine ; of which 
twenty were for monks, and forty-nine for female 
devotees. In consequence of the extension given to 
the capital by these and other recent buildings, it 
was resolved in 1634 to enlarge the compass of the 
walls towards the west and north-west ; and accord- 
ingly a new line of fortifications was erected from the 
Porte St. Denis, which followed very nearly the line 
of the present Boulevards, as far as the westera ex,- 
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tfmnity of tfle Boulevard de la Madeleine ; and then 
descended towards the river, which it joined imme- 
diately to the west of the garden of the Taileries. 
On the completion of this last-mentioned enclosure, 
it was determined once more to renew the attempt, 
which had been several times repeated since the edict 
of Henry II. in 1548, to prevent the further increase 
of the capital ; and accordingly, in 1639, a new edict 
was published, prohibiting the building of houses 
beyond certain specified bounds, without letters 
patent from the king. This regulation, however, 
like all the preceding ones having the same object, 
was very soon ^fisriegardled. 

During the long reign of Louis XIV., Paris was 
embe)>ffshed by the erection of a vast number of new 
edSSo^s, both puWic and private, and was extended 
in all dii^ectibns. The monastic establishments, which 
already ecenipied so 'much space, became m6re nti- 
menous almost ^eryyear. The magnificent 'Hotel 
des Invalides was erected at the western e'xtremfty 
of th& ' Faubourg St. Germain. Qre^t addttibrts 
were- made to the royal palaces of the Louvte arid 
the Tuileries. The garden attached to' the latter 
received improvements which entirely' changed it6 
appearance. The Places du Carrousel, Venddme, 
and des Victoires, contributed to augment the ele- 
gance and splendour of this part of the city. ' The 
Champs Elystles, formerly consisting of pl6ughed 
fields, were planted, laid out with walks, and trans- 
formed into a superb public garden. Great im- 
provements were made on the river by the formation 
of new quays, and the substitution of stone bridges 
for several of the old ones which were of wood. Bui 
the greatest alteration which Louis XIV. made in 
the appearance of Paris was by the demolition of the 
city walls, and the formation in their place of the 
present Bcmlevardsr l^ese wofkst were begun in; 
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1670; and were, on the north side of the riv^r, 
carried nearly along the line of the last erected wall. 
The southern Boulevards were not begun till 1704, 
nor completed till 1761, in the reign of Louis XV. 
In 1672, in the course of the formation of the 
northern Boulevards, another edict was issued pro- 
hibiting all further building beyond this enclosure, 
except on payment to the government, for ecvery 
house, of a sum equal to the tenth part of its value. 
But this prohibition was soon entirely disregarded. 
Within the space enclosed by these Boulevards, new 
streets had arisen in all directions before the dose 
of the reign of Louis XIV. A short distance to 
the north of the present church of St Roch m the 
Rue St, Honore, there formerly stood an immense 
moimd composed of rubbish thrown out from the 
city, called La Butte St. Roch. It consisted indeed 
of several heaps or hillocks, which extended over 
a large space of ground and were of oonsideinble 
elevation. Even to the paiod at which we i^e now 
arrived, this Butte or mound, although it had long 
been within the city, continued to serve as a sta- 
tion fcur a number of windmills. In the yeiar 1677, 
however, it was at last levelled, and, with the ground 
in the vicinity, soon began to be built upon< From 
this commencement, there grew up eventually in that 
direction what might be called a new quarter of the 
city. In other parts of the capital also new streets 
were opened, and old ones widened and otherwise 
improved. La Caille, in his Description of Paris*, 
.affirms that in 1714 the number of streets was 989, 
and that of the houses above 21,700. The popula- 
tion he reckons at 700,000; but this is undoubtedly 
a great- exaggeration. Dulaure, from a careful con- 
sideration of the best data that can now be obtained, 
concludes that the number of inhabitants in the 
* Quoted by Felibieo; Histoir^ de Parisi torn. i. 
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French capital at that time coiiM scarcely hare 
amoouiited to &00,000*. The number of monaBtic 
establishments in Paris, at the close of the reign of 
Louis XIV., had reached one hundred and seven, 
and these buildings, with their extensive inclosures, 
covered nearly half the surface of thte city. 

The reign of Louis XV., which extended from 
1715 to 1774, witnessed also a considerable extension 
of Paris in various directions, and many improve- 
ments in the interior of the city. Among the public 
buildings erected during this period, may be parti- 
cularly mentioned the Ecole Militaire, and the 
diUTch of Ste. Genevidve, better known as the Pan- 
theon, on the site of the old abbey of that name. 
Varioiis new public markets also were established 
in the course of this reign. In 1722, the progress 
of building toward the west had connected the city 
in that direction with the village of Roule,' which was 
now accordingly erected into a faubourg of Paris. 
The buildings that had arisen on the ground occupied 
by the old Butte St. Roch, and in its vicinity, had also 
by this time extended themselves beyond the adjoin- 
ing Boulevard ; and had formed, before the close of 
the reign, the commencement of the extensive quarter 
now called La Chausst^e d' Antin, more distinguished, 
perhaps, for uniform ^architectural elegance than any 
other part of Paris. Various other suburbs were also 
&st spreading themselves around the whole extent of 
the northern Boulevards. 

In the reign of Louis XVI. several more of the 
adjacent villages were joined to the capital, and 
formed new faubourgs. Many additional schools, 
markets, and places of public amusement were also 
erected in the interior of the city. In 1784 it was 
resolved again to inclose Paris by a wall ; and the 
consequence was the erection of that by which it is at 

* Histoire dt Paris, vit. 233. 
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present encompassed, which, however, was not entirely 
finished before the year 1817. This new boundary 
gives an extension to Paris, especially on the north of 
the Seine, immensely greater than had been assigned 
to the city by any of the older lines of circumvallation. 
Its entire length is above twenty-nine thousand l^ug- 
lish yards, or about sixteen miles and a half. 

Since the time of Louis XVI., while many of the 
ancient architectural ornaments of the French metro- 
polis have been razed to the ground, many new and 
splendid edifices have been erected in their places ; 
and almost every year has added something both to the 
embellishment and extension of the city. The num- 
ber of convents, immediately before the Revolution^ 
amounted to one hundred and thirty-three; and of 
the buildings belonging to these establishments the 
greater number have been either demolished or con- 
verted to other purposes. Squares and market-places 
have been erected on the sites of some ; others have 
been turned into prisons, hospitals, barracks, and 
schools. Many new streets also have risen on the 
extensive grounds formerly occupied by these in- 
stitutions, of which only a small number were re-esta- 
blished after the restoration of the Bourbons. Since 
that period, the principal additions which have been 
made to the extent of the city, have been tin what 
is called the Quartier Poissoni^re, to. the east of 
La Chaussee d'Antin, and in the new quarter 
which has been formed immediately to the west of 
the Champs Elystles. All these erections, however, 
are still within the limits assigned to the city in the 
time of Louis XVI. The wall built in his reign, 
and still forming the boundary of Paris, has been 
since surrounded by a road planted with trees, which 
bears the name of the Boulevard Exttjrieur, the 
epithet of Intt^rieur being given to that formed by 
Louis XVI. The Boulevard Exterieur was not com- 
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pTeted till the close of the reign of Napoleon. To 
the taste and energy of the Emperor, Paris owes 
many of its most magnificent embellishments. A 
much more complete supply of water than the city 
had ever before possessed — the public granaries in 
the garden of the Arsenal — ^the Abattoirs, many new 
markets, quays, and cemeteries — ^the Pont d'Auster- 
litz, the Pont de Jena, the Pont des Arts, and the 
Pont de la Citt^, may be mentioned among the im- 
provements of which he was the author. The Ex- 
change (which, however, was only completed' in 
1826), the Column of Victory in the Place Venddme, 
the Triumphal Arches of the Place du Carrousel, and 
oif the Etoile (still unfinished), and the splendid new 
streets of Castiglione, de la Paix, and Rivoli, im- 
mediately to the north of the Tuileries, were either 
commenced or completed during the period of Na- 
poleon's domination. 

We have thus traced the growth of this great city 
fVom the time when it was only a village of mud 
hovels, occupying a diminutive isltit of that river 
around which it is now spread so far in all directions. 
The Archbishop of Narbonne, writing in the reign 
of Francis I., calls Paris even then a world rather 
than a city * ; yet at that period its population was 
probably not much more than the fiflh part of what 
it now is ; nor did the quantity of ground it covered 
bear even the same proportion to the immense space 
over which it has now extended. But, in both con- 
venience and elegance, Paris has made still more 
extraordinary advances since the time of Francis 
than even in population and extent. It was then, 
compared to what it now is, but a gloomy and in- 
commodious fortress, without even the security which 
encompassing fortifications might be supposed to 
yield. Lighted only by candles placed here and 
* Felibieiij Histoire de Paris, tomei. 
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there by the inhabitants themselves in their windows^ 
it was so infested by thieves and assassins that hardly 
any person ventured out after dark, and the approach 
of night was the source of constant terror even to 
those who remained in their houses. The streets 
thus imperfectly lighted, were worse paved; and 
most of them were as dirty and narrow as those still 
to be seen in the more ancient part of the city. The 
supply of water was so inadequate that the severest 
miseries were sometimes suffered from the absolute 
want of that necessary of life, and the greatest in- 
conveniences at all times from its scarcity. Finally, 
the public edifices were without splendour, and even 
the, best of the private houses unprovided with many 
of what are now accounted the most indispensable 
accommodations. Instead of a]l this, we behold Paris 
now one of the very central seats of civilization; and, 
although still deficient in many of the accommoda- 
tions which supply to the necessities of the many 
instead of the luxuries of the few, in possession of 
the greater portion of the most important provisions 
which ingenuity has found out, whether for the 
comfort or the embellishment of existence. What 
a contrast between the French capital of 1831, and 
that Lutetia of the ancient Parisii, which Caesar 
found nearly nineteen hundred years ago occupying 
the little island, around which has since extended itself 
so wide a circle of wealth, industry, intelligence, and 
the works which these create ! 
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Chapter II. 

OENERAJU VIEW OF PARTS. 

Paris, it will be perceived from a glance at the plan, 
stands, like London, on both banks of a river, and 
is thus cut into two great divisions, one to the north, 
and the other to the south, of the water. The Seine, 
however, is not nearly so broad as the Thames ; and 
the northern and southern halves of Paris are not, 
therefore, by any means so much separated from 
each other, either locally, politically, or socially, as* 
are the corresponding portions of the English me- 
tropolis. They form, in all respects one city. 

The Seine flowa in a direction nearly opposite to 
ib»i of the Thames, namely, from south-east to north- 
west. It preserves almost a perfectly straight course 
in passing through Paris, except that it bends con- 
siderably to the south immediately before leaving 
the town. The river, as it flows through the heart 
of the city, is interrupted by three small islands 
lying in succession, the two most westerly of which, 
the lie de la Cit^ (otherwise called the He du Palais) 
and the He St. Louis, or de Notre Dame, are co- 
vered with streets and houses. The third, called 
the He Louvier, is used only as a dep6t for fire- 
wood. The parts of the town on the opposite sides 
of the river are connected with each other, and with 
these islands, by nineteen bridges, thirteen of which 
are constructed of stone, and two of stone and iron : 
of the others two are chain-bridges, one is built of 
wood, and two of wood and iron. Several of these 
structures, especially the Font des Arts, the Pont 
][jOuis XYI., and the Pont de Jena, or de TEcole 
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Militaire, all of which are to the west of the He 
du Palais, are distinguished by their majesty or 
eleg^ance, and add njuch beauty and picturesque 
effect to the vista of the river. Excepting at one 
place where the two branches enclosing the He 
du Palais unite, immediately to the west of that 
island, the breadth of the Seine at Paris is no where 
greater than about 550 English feet, and at some 
points it is not more than half that distance from the 
one bank to the other. The bridges, therefore, by 
which the Seine is traversed, are not to be compared 
in point of magnitude with those of the Thames at 
London. Even the Pont Neuf, which connects the 
He du Palais with both the northern and the southern 
divisions of the city, and comprehends in fact two 
bridges, with an intermediate street, is shorter, taken 
altogether, than Waterloo bridge by more than 
200 feet ; and the Pont Louis XVI., which next to 
the Pont Neuf is the longest of the Parisian stone 
bridges, measures only about 485 feet between the 
abutments, while Westminster Bridge measures 11^23, 
and Waterloo Bridge 1242 feet. It is in the number 
of its bridges alone, therefore, that the Seine is 
superior to the Thames. 

If we turn, however, from the bridges to the banks 
of the Seine, we shall discover another particular, 
connected both with convenience and ornament, in 
which it has strikingly the advantage over the Thames. 
Throughout its whole length within the barriers, 
it is bordered on both sides by handsomely built 
stone quays, furnished with parapets, and forming 
two broad, regular, and continuous streets between 
the water and the city. The He du Palais and the 
He St. Louis (with the exception of a very small 
portion of the former) are also entirely surrounded 
by similar erections. The number of these quays alto* 
gether is thirty-four ; of which fourteen are on th^ 
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north bank of the river, ten on the south bank, six 
in the He du Palais, and four in the He St. Louis. 
In their whole extent they measure not much less 
than fifteen English miles. The quays along the 
Seine both improve the appearance of the river, and 
furnish an important public accommodation. Some 
of them are amongst the more favourite walks of 
the Parisians; and frequently present a picture of 
extraordinary animation and gaiety, from the con- 
course of persons of all classes assembled ta enjoy 
the fresh air in this wide breathing-place, thrown 
open for them in the very heart of the city, and in 
the busiest haunts of its commercial and social in- 
tercourse. It need hardly be remarked, too, how 
greatly the quays contribute to prevent the river 
from being a hindrance to communication between 
the two parts of the city which it separates, affording, 
as they do, the means of uninterrupted progress 
along its banks in any direction, and access therefore 
to the bridges from any point by the shortest pos- 
sible road. Stone stairs at different places lead down 
from the quays to the water ; and goods are landed, 
according to their description, at particular spots 
called ports, of which there are six on the north, and 
five on the south bank of the river. 

But while we may envy the Parisians their splendid 
quays, we must not forget that the dirty landing- 
places, the narrow wharfs, and the crowded vessels, 
which give such a different aspect to our river, pro- 
ceed from the indispensable claims of our multifa- 
rious commerce. London is the entrepot of the 
world ; and it may be naturally concluded, that the 
passage to and fro of all this merchandize, by the 
river which renders the metropolis of England ac- 
cessible to the ships of every country, is somewhat 
incompatible with the conversion of its banks into 
promenades of pleasure. Better arrangements doubt- 
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f 
less might be made ; and they will be made wfa^ii 
we have learnt, as we are fast learning, that elegance 
and utility may be happily blended. The commerce of 
the Seine opposes no such obstacles to the ornament 
of its banks at Paris ; and thus some of the most 
splendid buildings stand on each side of the river, 
atid many of the views from its quays and bridges 
are the most picturesque and magnificent that the 
imagination can paint. The Parisians, however, are 
anxiously desirous that Paris should become a ma- 
ritime port — that is, that the Seine should be so 
deepened that ships of burthen should sail up to the 
capital. Rouen is now the port of Paris. But, if 
these wishes should ever be accomplished, some 
sacrifice must be made of luxury and public con- 
venience. Docks and wharfs, the glories of a com- 
mercial city, are little suited to throngs intent chiefly 
on pleasure and display. 

Casting our eyes on the town itself, spread out 
as it is over a large semicircular space on both 
sides of the river, we perceive that the whole is in- 
closed by a line, irregular in its course, repeatedly 
jutting out into angles, and broken at intervals by 
open spaces. This is the wall of Paris, erected in 
the early part of the reign of Louis XVI. Its entire 
extent is between twenty-six and twenty-seven thou« 
sand English yards, or rather more than fifteen 
miles. The openings or gates, which occur in it, 
called the Barri^res, are now fifty in number*. The 
space enclosed within this wall measures nearly 3,440 
hectares, or rather more than 8,500 square acres, or 
13 square miles, English; and of this extent of 
ground about two-thirds lie on the north side of 
the river. 

* See Galignani's New Paris Guide, 1830; p. 586. Dulaure, 
>nrriting in 1825, enumerates 60 Barriers. See Histoire de 
Paris^ ix. 887—395. 
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The general height of the ground on which P^uris 
stands is about 240 feet above the level of the sea; 
the mean elevation of the river itself above the same 
point being 120 feet But in so extensive a surface 
there are, as might be expected, numerous inequalities. 
An almost continuous hilly chain runs round the whole 
circumference of the northern part of the city; and 
another of less height, and more interrupted by vallies, 
encompasses the portion of it lying to the south of the 
river. Paris is contained, therefore, as it were within 
a capacious basin— ^anciently, there can be little doubt, 
the bed of an immense lake, of which the only rem- 
nants are now the Seine, and a small stream called 
the Bi^vre, which falls into it, flowing in from the 
south. Even vnthin the concavity thus scooped 
out, many particular ^ots are found considerably 
raised above, and others nearly as far sunk ^ below 
the general level. Bui these ineqifaUties seem to 
be in almost every case merely Ibe result of arti- 
ficial cau8es^--of t^e displaceisient. of the. natural $oi], 
and the incumbrance of it by ruins or accumula- 
tions of refuse. In former times, immense mounds^ 
or buUes, as they were called, formed entirely of 
rubbish, which had been collecting ibr centuriesywere 
scattered over every part of the town ; bat they are 
now all reduced nearly to the level of the surround- 
ing soil. Many of the streets, however, especially 
those occupying the site of any of the ancieut fortifi- 
cations, still display frequent unevenness, from the 
extent to which the ground had been formeiiy cut 
up by these erections, or yet remains covered by 
their materials. The natural soil of the plain in 
which Paris stands consists, at the surface, of a 
gypseous marie. But this has in most places been 
buried under a considerable depth of foreign matter, 
partly deposited by the river. Under the surface, the 
earth i» rich ia » species of white free-stonci wis»^ 



with the remains of marine animals ; and a ^at 
part of it has in fact been quarried out in the process 
of building the city, much of which to the south of 
the riv^r is undermined bv these excavations. * 

The most remarkable feature in the g:enetal ap- 
pearance of Paris, is the inner inclosupe forttied by 
the celebrated road called the BcmlevHrdki' On 
the north side of the river, the Boulevards fbllow 
a line nearly midway, on an avetage; between ' the 
river and the wall. The space whtdi they tttm- 
prehend, therefore, is but a small* p6rtio& of'thift 
included within the outer boundary of the cffy. ' The 
length of this part of the road is about 5900 "Eng- 
lish yards', or somewhat -under three mfles. That 
on the south side of the river is of far greater extent; 
apprbadiing, as it does, throughout its Whole 'tiw^p, 
niery 'nvuch closer to the wall,- aird in- io^ petks 
eatirely coinciding with it It measures about 1 6,000 
yatds^'or above nine miles in lengthl Each o^fh^fe 
lines;' tflthough in reality forming an midMefr opted 
tim& ^ftMn. ^ts* commencement to its termination, i^ 
AMdcd into a succession of parts^ each havffig' its par- 
deukr name. The northern Boulevards ^re twelve in 
nimibePi the southern seven. We havenothhig in 
Bngland like <^e Parisian Boulevards. They may foe 
generally described as a road or street, ofgreAt breaddi, 
^ong 'each side of which are planted double* rows 
of elms. But these shady avenues do not present 
merely a pictm^ of rural beauty. Rising as they do 
in' the heart of a great city, they partake also of its 
artificial eleganee and splendour, and are associated 
With all the luxuries of architectural deooratibn. Con- 
sidered' merely as a range of streets, th^ Boulevaids 
are hardly rivalled by any other part of Paris. Those 
to the north of the river are lined on both sides 
tliroughoat their whole extent, by buildings more 
vni&rnUy-haBdsome thaft lure llK»^-4>f lilnMSt any 
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(M;her street in the city, and by many whidb may be even 
described as magnificent. Some of these are private 
residences; others are shops, cafes, public hotels, and 
theatres. The crowds by whom so many parts of 
these Boakvards are frequented chiefly give to the 
scene its singular liveliness and brilliancy. The 
southern Boulevards, though equally beautifiil, are 
&r from being so much the habitual resort of the 
citizens ; but the walks, on this very account, have a 
charm for some moods of mind which the others 
want Another road, planted in a similar manner, 
has more recently been carried round the outside of 
the present walls of the city. It is distinguished from 
the inner Boulevards by the name of the B<nUevard$ 
Exterieurs* 

To a person accustomed to the appearance t)f the 
streets of London^ or indeed of any other English 
towiu those of the interior of Paris will present consi- 
derable novelty of aspect. The extreme narrowness^ 
in the first place, of those in the more ancient parts of 
the city, and the great height of the houses, with theiv 
windows in many cases fortified by bars of iron, would 
nlone give them an air of gloom and precaution, al* 
most sufficient to impress the Englishman who walks 
through them with the feeling that he has been trans* 
ported, not only into another country, but into another 
age. Even where these indications of the more ancient 
evils of Paris are not visible, the general aspect of 
the town shews that it has not grown with the 
growth of a free people, amongst whom the inequa- 
lities of rank have been softened down by respect 
to the comforts of all classes. Under the ancient 
tiSgime, which was in fiill activity half a century ago, 
there were only two classes in Paris, the noblesse^ and 
the bourgeoisie ; and the latter, being driven into the 
gutters by the carriage-wheels of their arrogant ma»- 
ters, went by the general name of the cmaiiU* Feir 
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•f thetrfreets ered bow have any sidepaveintnt for {obt 
passengers-^that invaluable acconunodadon which 
^ves fiiich perfect security to the pedestrian eyen in. 
our mofit crowded and tumultuous thoroughfares. 
The causeway itself, on which walkers and drivera 
are thus mingled together in confusion, is oiien most 
uneven and rugged. The stones of which it is 
formed, about ten inches square, present each a 
eonvei . surface, usually wet. and slippery, so that: 
nnder the most favourable drcumstancea, walking io 
the streets of Paris is anything but an agreeable 
exercise. Still farther to abridge the level space, the 
stfeet is made to incUne from both sides towards the 
eentre, in order to form there a. sort of ditch, in which 
flows a black and fetid stream. From the want of i^ 
proper system of drains, this receptacle o(f filth is 
generally sufficiently replenished even in the driest 
weather, to keep the whole street wet and dirty. 
Carriages, having usually one wheel in the midst of 
the kennel, dash about the offensive puddle in all 
directions* But the principle of a clear middle way,- 
such as our English streets possess, is neglected in 
all the arrangements connected with those of Paris^ 
'£veii the fights, instead of being fixed on posts, as 
ours are, at the sides, are suspended in the middle 
on ropes swung across, and having their opposite 
ends fastened to the walls of the houses. It was these 
ropes which the mob, in the Revolution of 1789, 
were wont to make use of as halters for their victims ; 
whence their fieunous cry of d la lanteme^ as they 
dragged them along to execution. 

The aspect of Paris by night, except in a few of the 
principal streets where gas has been very partially 
introduced, is singularly gloomy. The darkness is 
cx:casionally relieved by the brilliancy of a cafci ; but in 
the more quiet parts of the town, particularly in the 
&8hionable quarter of the Faubourg St. Qermain. it 
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is almost Impossible for the pedestrlaD to dbtet hitf 
steps aright It is quite evident that the armag^ 
ments of this capital have not been made &r a waUcn 
in^ people. This evil, however, is fast disappeurio^ 
Numerous pasmges have l)een constructed^ within the 
last ten years, which are paved with flat stones, and 
brilliantly lighted ; and the active and pleasure-seek- 
ing populaition of Paris crowd to these attractive and 
convenient places, to the Boulevards, or to the 
Palais-Royal, and leave the narrow and dirty streeto 
principally to the few who keep their own camages^ 
or to the many who hire pnbhc conveyances. These 
a.re of various kinds; and such was the growinif 
importance of the middle daases, that Jiaerea Xm 
called after tl^e sign of St Fiacre, at the house where 
they were first established) were in use a century and 
a half ago. The public conveyances of Paris at pre- 
sent are, voitures de remise, or post-chaises* O^f which 
there are 470) ; fiacres, or hackney-coaohes, (abput 
dOO in number); cabriolets, omnibusses, damepbr 
blanches, ecossaises, bearnsdses, favorites, and various 
other' long-coaches, recently introduced. 

According to Dulaure, the streets of Paris, if All 
the names were counted (several of which, however^ 
denote in some cases only so many different pacts 
of the same street), amounted in 1825 to 1094 1 
besides 119 cul de sacs, 121 passages, 27 alleys. 
32 crossways (carrefours), and 74: plctces, or squares. 
There were also 10 cloisters, 22 courts, 7 inclosures,* 
and 47 market-places*. The town was lighted in 
1830 by 4533 lamps, having 10,672 burners, exclu- 
sive of 482 lamps belonging to public establishmeatsf. 

• * In 18fi8, according to another tathority, there were in Paris 
above 1180 streets, 120 cui»de*saps, and 158 passages. — See 
B^cutd 8g Dufeiff Dictimmaire Hittorifue deParu, voLi./n/ro(f. 
p. xxviii. 

t Galignaqt's Ouide« . .\j 
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The system of numbering the houses adopted in the 
French capital is much more uniform and perfect 
than our own. Not only are the even numbers al* 
ways arranged on one side, and the odd on the other ; 
but the direction of the street is pointed out by 
the figures being painted black or red, according as 
it runs transversely or parallel to the course of the 
river. In the former case, too, the series of the 
numbers always commences at the end of the street 
nearest to the river; and in the latter alwavs at the 
east end, or so as to follow the same direction with 
the river itself. This improvement, which was intro- 
duced in 1806, is neatly described in the following 
Latin verses, given by Dulaure. 

** Dividit banc urbem doplici nota pict a^colore ; 
Nigra fugit Sumen, sequitur rubra fluminis luvlamy 
Partitis pumeris ; par dextra imparque sinistra 
Limina designat ; numerus dum crescit eundO| 
Idem decrescens reditum indicat ordine verso*/' 

Paris is municipally divided at present into twelve 
Districts or Arrondissemenis, In 1702 it had been 
divided by Louis XIV. into twenty quarters ; and 
although this division had fallen into disuse, na 
other had been substituted for it until the year 
1789, when the inhabitants were distributed into si:ity 
districts, for the purpose of nomiDating, in so many 
primary assemblies, the electors of the deputies to the 
States-General. This division lasted till the 25th of 
July in the following year, when it was replaced by 
that of the Forty-eight Sections, a name so famous 
as the designation of the Parisian democracy during 
the stormiest period of the Revolution, A decree 

* ** A distinguisbiDg mark of two colours divides this city ; the 
black runs transversely, the red parallel to the course of the river. 
The numbers being divided, the even mark the houses on the 
light, and the odd those on the left side of the street. The num- 
bers increase as we go up the street; and; on the contrary, de« 
creasing, mark our return." 
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otibt Qontimliom bo^vw#fer, id I%9fi« aboUaM tiAT 
SeeluMis, ««d ffstoUished m their room the diTiaioiii> 
pf the oafnital which adll eKists. Of the twehe Ar» 
T^mdwemmU^ the tot nine.oompreheiid ihe part afr 
the city tq ihe north of Uie river and the island, (with* 
tb0 «i€»ptiaa of a amall paist of the He daiPalais/ 
wMch ia ineluded ia the eleventh ArmodisaeiBAiit) ;: 
the rem^ing three include all the apace oa> the opr 
poalte aide of the water. We shall give the neaden. 
howeyer^ a^hetler idea of the typography of Paiiafi 
by noticing the du«ction of the principal streeta* asd: 
the positiona of sooie of the more disting^uiahed pub- 
lie tHiildiRgaw and other ol^ects of interest* by wliioh; 
the city is ornamented, . 

TYi^ pmeipal atfeetin Pasis which mna parallel 
to the riVoTv or ntorly so, on the nor^ aide, is the 
Rue St. Honon^, of which the Rue du fViiibourg^ 
St. Antoiue may be . said to be the cpntinu^t^on to- 
wards the east. Indeed the line^ taken in its ent^e 
lehgi][i\ is "di^inguisljed in its different parts^'y a. 
Yiiri^ty ^bther names besides theses but, although iidi. 
altbgethei' fi^k from bandings, nor even ftom breakfj^' 
it ibay s|]1I be regarded as the same street frpm it3 
cotnihencement at the Barri^re du Roiile in the west.' 
to its termination at the Barri^re de Vincennes, at 
the' opposite extremity of the town — a distance of 
not less than fiv^ English miles, 'piis line of road 
therefore, and those along the quays on either sid^ 
of the river, afford the most direct means' of com- 
munication between the east and west ends of Paris. 
Crossing the Rue St. Honorti, and the river also, 
nearly at right angles, run two other great streets, 
likewise ail the way from the one side of the town 
to the other. The most westerly of these two parallel 
roads is called the Rue St. Denis to the north of the^ 
river, and is continued under various other names iu 
Its progress through the southern part pf the axX^m^. 

e3 



^Qbe flttierako,. called to tbe north of the riwritlie 
<Riie St Malrtint bears different namesriiiLits «ucoes- 
^ aiye portions^ the beet known <^ivhichv on the south, 
is ith&iRueiSt Jacques. The entire length. of. each 
of theseliaes Is not mudi under four English >xniles. 
The Rue St. Hcmor^scndthe Rue St. D<nis together, 
these names being taken as coropreheiadfldB^ the whole 
of the iwo atreets the principal portions of iwhich are 
ao catted, diYidie Paris into £»ar qusdrt^B, iRot <v]Qry 
tmequal in point of extent, but v«ry different in the 
anoount of their population. . . i 

.The; noxth«we$t quarter, or»that wbkh>}!ies< to the 

.noBth;of the river, and the west of th<$ Rue «£>iL Denis, 

ia omnany accounts one of the noostlnteiiestinlg por- 

tiooa of Pans. 1/^ithtn the spfere, betvt^n ihe/Kiyer 

/ and 'the RudiSL Honor^ and ranged: in ia. Una -nearly 

-paiisUfel 4,0 tlie la,lter, . we have a long jsuccesefioa of 

• iobjfotBf/'and-sceklea. of singular .mnipiiioen^e and 
lieauly^^ There /are, in an uninterruptad is.eiiies,' first 

^ th^ iLoavfei thea tbecelebrated gallery ^f that palaee, 
} (at jtsifartl^r ^xloreiaity the palaee of the Tuileoes, 
. > hayiitg! Uft Nfroni . the Plao$ . du CacTQUsel iwith^ i^^ 

• iimphal *aix;hi' and .beyond^ its own spkndid. garden. 
Rcyotnd tl»a garden: is the Place Louis XY« , nexty the 
Cliainpsi li^ys^es, and then the noble road, called the 
A<venae de Keuilly, terminated by the superb Barri^re 
of;th|B.saine namey and the triumphal arch of TEtcMle, 

• the jpoosticolossal ever erected in ancient or modern 
tiD»e& < Here a,re also some of the finest modern 
streets of which Paris has to boast, especially the Rue 

• de Rivoli, extending along the. northern boundary of 
: tbe garden of the Tuileries. Besides the river, with 

its quaya and bridges, we may likewise add to the 
publte buildings distinguishing this richly ornamented 
yieinity, <th^ Garde MeubW^ situated to the north of 
the Place Louis XY. and the Palais Elysees Bourbon, 
.farther westic , Crossing now to th^ north of the Ruq 
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St !foiiDt^»'aiidt)e^niiiDg as befbre ftom the <iikt» 

'we find immediately conti^ons to timt street* or 

vitiiin a few hundred yards of H, the March^'des 

Innoceas; the Covent Garden of Paris, the vast Uaile 

an B16, or ConMnaritet, theP&lais Royal, the church 

of St; Roch; 'and the Place VendMne, with its oele- 

' broted trivmphal eolumn. AH these objects are within 

thet Bbttlevards, es: are also, farther back from the 

' jRue St^Homyrti, the immense church of St Eus- 

tiuAe;il»e 'Place des Yictoires, the Royal Library^ the 

Bank, the Post OflBce, the Th(^(re Fram^ais, and, 

nearer Idie^BdoIdvaadB, the beautiful new Bouise or 

fixthairgei -There is no more frequented pact of 

ithje BouteYin'ds'thatt' that which passes throng this 

' quarter of Pairis. Here axe the l%^&tre des Vamt^s, 

' flBcl'se«€fe-al other min6r theatres v Mobile ibimr^dlately 

nortli' of>what is called the Boulevard des Ifaahens, 

' > slands/ th^ > isplendkl new Opera Housd. ' Mdny; < bb- 

! jebts'of gr^atiifvter^st are spread over lUe sptfcfr^- 

, >yidnd the Booletards. Whether ' we*: look tOv^bjeots 

^ 0f 'hislorkiil interest,: to the imnries of soenety and 

• of tu'chftectttne; to <^biirche6, UroUeges, 'libraries,' and 

olher ^stabljsbments connected with the atajiitbp»ice 

)Mand firo^^ss of -crvilis^tion, to theatres and other 

'places of (amusement, ^r to public institutionsi and ac- 

' commodatijons ofevery other description, all areifbiltid 

in abundance in this district of the French capital. 

The noKh'-eafit quarter of the town*, although far 
from presenting so splendid an aspect, or so great a 
crowd of objects of attraction, as that whith we have 
just noticed, ha& still to boast of a considerable- num- 
ber of celebrated places and buildings as well as of 
many useful institutions. Within the Boulevards, 
there are, first the Place du Ch&telet, with its hand- 
some fountain in the centre, where the Rue St. Denis 
descends to the Pont au Change ; from which, pro- 
eeediog* alon^ the bank of. the river, we oeme, alter 



a iial^, fyf jfpm^ hand^ ]$qird8, i<i the (afUCMKi Pla^* 

extr^rpUy,. lu.^ I^rg^ spape of gspund in. ibe aaigler 
formed by ihe, river and the Boiilevards, ^tand tbe. 
buildiags of the Aiven^l, now, used partly a&barrpu^,; 
bi^t stiijl^igbiy ^|)t^estiiig» 118 having befn.^e.resi-. 
deoce of the .gf^at Sully, aod., containing oae. of 
the |xio$(b es^teusive fuid Yalunble libi^furiqs . in th^ 
capi^l., Crpsi^ing qver to^he n^rth §»d«'Of jtbp '4in« 
forfn^d .by the fUie St Honprni, 9^ we proofed tp*. 
w^r^s.ithe Qoulevard9> the g)oQmy prisoa; qf li^ 
For4(^.ri^ pa th^ s^isie haapi; f^rtheconi i* the: 
backrgrQun4t i9 4he Place {^oyalOf and« .l&sjtlyr on. 
re^i^^ipg tl^e BQuleyard9,<we find qm^lv^e in the 
Pl^pe.de la flfistiHe,. where fprsaerly sj^od the ppler, 
br^Jt^.,^t^te.pn3PMi of the squm name* Thfe. other, 
reflnfij^gi)!^ .b^ilding^ itt thi? division pf.|th4!i,.t9wni 
are,,jjpf^sj|ly, ip.,tbe vicinity pithe? -of ,tto,,Rne .^. 
Mtvr>in, .9ff.oJf4he Rne.du Templp, which .r^^s jaearly 
p^BaJ^l;;tif]f4i„ ppn^d^ably far%r t^ the 9^. Th« 
Boi^ie^^^s 9f, S^. Martin *^d .the Temple. -arf^ tl^ 
fayqunt^.pe^ort of the pppiflac^ of Paris ^^e^id Qafe$|. 
th^jl^p^^ ^er plaf€«: of f^musemenV ^<Mu»d iq, 
thejiif .yic^inity. E^ypj^d, ihe Qoul^y^urds, al^^ tbie 
quainter, of , the French capital presents viirious build- 
ings, a^vidoth^r pj^jects that claim .the nptice of the 
strang^^, ^pd ar^; jU't spurces of pride end pl^sure 
to the piti^ens- . 

Crossing the river by the bridge of Austerlitz to the 
southT^^t^qji^erter, we immediately find stretched out 
befpre us the noble J^rdin des Plantes, with the ex- 
tensive front of the Must^ d'Histojre Naturelle rising 
int^q.vjevif.at its furt.her ei^tremity. I^roc^eding from 
this point; along the quays, we come to tl^e magni- 
ficent.. Ha)}^ ft^ Yins, constructed hy^Pmnyand of 
BqpapfLr^q p^ the site of. the ancient Abbey. of St. 
Vicjipr, an9l.q€9U£ying f^ spsice pf grpund near^ b|^l£ 
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a mile in leDgth. From thence down the Rue SU 
Jacques, we reach at almost every step some cele- 
brated building, on the one hand or the othen 
Amongst the more remarkable are, the church and 
other buildings of the Sorbonne, now the principal 
seat of the University, and the place in which its 
valuable library is deposited — ^the Asylum for the. 
Deaf and Dumb, founded by the Abb<5 de I'Ep^e — 
the Royal Observatory, one of the noblest institu- 
tions of its kind in the world — ^the Polytechnic School, 
— ^the college of Henry IV., and the magnificent church 
of St. Genevifeve, or the Pantheon. The extensive 
prison of St. Pelagie stands not far from the Western 
extremity of the Jardin des PI antes ; and considerably 
farther south, on the right bank of the Bievre, is the 
celebrated Manufacture Royale des Gobelins, or Ta- 
pestry manufactory. Only a small part comparatively 
of this quarter of Paris lies beyond the Boulevards ^ 
and this space is chiefly occupied by the building' 
and grounds of the immense Pauper Hospital de la , 
JSalp^tri^re ; so called from the site having been ori- 
ginally that of a saltpetre manufactory. The distin- 
guishing feature of this quarter is the abundance 
both of its philanthropic institutions, and of its esta^ 
blishments dedicated to the purposes of science and 
literature. It may indeed be more peculiarly desig*- 
nated the learned quarter of the French metropolis. 

The south-west division of the city is especially dis- 
tinguished as the fashionable quarter; audit contains 
many public buildings of the most superb description. 
Immediately to the west of the Rue d'Enfer lies the 
extensive garden of the Luxembourg, the rival of that 
of the Tuileries, with the palace itself, now the place 
of sitting of the Chamber of Peers, fronting it on the 
north. In the same neighbourhood are the theatre 
of the Odeon, the college of St. Louis, the Ecole de 
M^dedne, and, farther to the west, the church of St. 
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jSulpicfd, the Mai^ht! St. Oermain-d^s-Pr^s, and th« 
ancient church of the same name, with the adjoining 
prison of the Abbaye, both parts of the great house 
of the Benedictine monks which here existed before 
the Revolution. Ranged along the bank of the river 
from east to west, are the H6tel des Monnaies, or 
Mint — the Palace of the Institute— the H^tel des 
Oardes du Corps — the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor— rand that of the Chamber of Deputies, wilih 
the Palais Bourbon, of which it forms a part — all 
imposing structures, and some of them among the 
most magnificent in Paris. Beyond the Palais Bouf> 
bon, the esplanade of the H6tel des Invalides inter- 
poses its broad grassplots and planted avenues, ter* 
minated. by that noble edifice ; and farther to the 
west, the much more extensive plain of the Champ 
de Mars, with the river, spanned by the bridge of 
Jena, at its one extremity, and the Gcole Militaire 
^.t the other, opens from the quay another of the 
grandest vistas that can be conceived. 

The He <jtu Palau^ or what is more strictly called 
the City^ the most ancient part of Paris, contains 
several buildings of great celebrity and interest. The 
streets here are in general more than usually narrow, 
dirty, and gloomy ; but at the western extremity of 
the isle, the spacious and constantly crowded tho- 
roughfare of the Pont Neuf presents an exception 
to this genera] gloominess of aspect. The quays, 
also, which surround the island, are in general weH 
built, and have an airy and cheerful look. In the 
interior, the chief building in the west end is the Pa- 
lace de Justice ; with that most beautiful specimen of 
Gothic architecture, the celebrated Sainte Chapelle, on 
the one side, and the prison of the Conci^rgerie on the 
other. The Palace of Justice, as has been mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, was the original city residence 
of the French kings; and some parts of it, for it hats 
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receWed at difibrenl times many repairs and additions^ 
are probably older than anything else in Paris. In the 
east end stands the vast and magnificent cathedral of 
N6tre Dame, the mother of the churches of France.' 
Opposite to the one extremity of this sacred pile, is 
the archiepiscopal Palace, in great part a recently 
erected edifice, and, until the devastations committed 
by the mob, in February 1831, distinguished for 
the splendour of its internal decorations; while, 
adjacent to the other, is placed the extensive building 
called the U6tel Dieu, the oldest of the Parisian 
hospitals. In the island of St. Louis, the only pub- 
lic structure of any importance is the church of the 
same name, remarkable for its lofty and rather sin- 
gularly constructed tower, which stands near the 
centre of tlie island. The streets of the He St. Louis 
having been more recently formed, are much more 
regular and spacious than those of the city. 

These brief and imperfect notices will be sufficient 
to put the reader in possession of a general idea of 
the topography of Paris, and of the architectural and 
other features of each of its divisions. We may just 
explain, in closing our survey, what is meant by the 
Faubourgs. A Faubourg improperly a suburb, that is, 
a dependency of the city, lying beyond the walls. 
And such originally were the Parisian Faubourgs. 
They were all, at one time, and when they first re- 
ceived the name of Faubourgs, without the wall of 
the city. To the north of the river, the inner Boule- 
vards now very nearly indicate the line which then 
formed the boundary of Paris ; and the Faubourgs, 
accordingly, in that part of the town, are for the most 
part regarded as commencing from these Boulevards. 
There are eight Faubourgs to the north of the river ; 
namely, those (enumerating them from east to west) 
of St. Antoine, of the Temple, of St. Martin, of St* 
Denis, of Poissoni^re, of Montmartre, of I^e Roule^ 
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i^nd of St. Honot^; all iadicated by streets, bearing 
the same names, which traverse them from the Bou- 
levards to the present wall. Of the part of the town 
to the south of the Seine, the ancient wall included 
a much smaller portion; and what are called the 
Faubourg, in fact, comprehend the whole ; of the 
present enclosure, witli the exception of a space ex>* 
tending in length from about the western ei^tremity 
of the He du Palais, to the middle of the He. SU- 
Louis» and stretching by a circular sweep $o far to 
the south, as just to include the college of I^enry IV. 
and the church of St. Genevieve. There are here 
three Faubourgs, that of St. Germain in the west, 
that of St. Marcel in the east, and that. of St ^acq^es 
in the centre. Of these, the first; include^ , n^^rly the . 
whole of what we have described as the fourth* or 
south-west, quarter of Paris. 

•i 

Siicb, then, is the French capital, in ita external fea« 
tures; but to complete our view of this €/e]ebratied 
seat of modern, civilization, it will be neoessacy that 
we should add a few of the leading particulars which- 
constitute its social and municipal conditlonji or what 
is properly called its Statistics. Ample details upon 
this subject have been given by Dulaure, in the con- 
cluding volume of his history ; and our statements 
will be principally derived from that source, corrected^ 
where necessary, by more recent authorities. 

The chief officer of the municipality of Paris is the 
Prefect of the Seine, who may be said to exercise the 
functions both of what we should call J^ord-Lieute- 
nant of the County, or Department, and of Mayor of 
the city. He is assisted in the former capacity by a 
Council of twenty-four, in the latter by one of five 
members. Besides the Prefect of the Department, 
however, who presides at the Hfitel de Ville, there is 
also the Prefect of Police, whose residence 13 in the 
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Iltf'dc la Citi;,' and who exercises his authority' in 
8uborditiation, not to his brother Prefect, but to the 
Minister of the Interior. Each of the twelve arron- 
didsements iiito which the town is divided "has its 
particalaf municipality, presided over by a Mayor 
and a Justice of Peace, and four Commissaries of 
Police, one for each of its quarters. 

Of the' supreme Courts of Justice whicii sit in 
Paris, the chifef is the Court of Cassation, to which 
an appetA ^es from every other tribunal in the king- 
dom, li'is held in the Palais de 'Justice. The 
Cour des Comptes, Or Court of Exchequer, which is 
nefxt in rank, sits in the Sainte Chapelle, within the 
enclosure of the same palace. HeriB are also the 
Cbur Royale, ih6 Tribunal de Premiere Instance, 
and the Tribiinal of Municipal Police. Besides these 
courts of general jurisdictioii, separated courts for 
each arrondissement sit at the. several Iwpu^es -pf 
mftyoraUy. Thei^eis also a IVlbutialde'Cpinmerce,^ 
which meets at the Exchange.' The 'prisons within 
the tot^ri 6ff Paris, or in its immediate viciWty,. are" 

ten-- in ntttnber'. » ' "!'. ;"",'\''!;/t 

Each of the twelve arrondissements has its'pansfc 
church, to most of ^hich a certkin number of olTiet-s'' 
are attached, according to the population of (he 
district, as chapels of ease. The total' number of 
the chapels of ease is twenty-ftve. The parish priest^ 
in Paris amounted, before the late revolution^ ,to 
279 ; and the whole clerical establishment of the . 
city to 577 individuals, including ah archbishop^ 
thirteen vicars- general, sixteen canons, and thirty- 
eight honorary canons. There were also about 680 
nuns of different orders ; besides between two and 
three thousand Sisters of Charity, who were princi- 
pally employed in teaching and visiting the poor, and 
attending on the sick* in 'the hospitals. 
The. only oensa^s of iiie population of Paris which' 

p 
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has ever been taken, at leasrt in recent times, wai 
that of 1817. According to this enumeration, which 
is allowed to have been made with great care, the 
total amount of the resident inhabitants, in the 
beginning of the month of March of that year, was 
657,172 souls, to which 57,424 soldiers, inmates of 
the hospitals, foreigners, and other strangers being 
added, gave 714,596 souls for the entire actual po- 
pulation of the city. Of this number of persons, the 
largest of the twelve arrondissements (the tenth, 
comprehending the Faubourg St. Germain) con- 
tained 81,133 ; and the smallest (namely, the ninth, 
comprehending the district around the Hotel de 
Yille and part of the two islands in the river) 42,9S2. 
In 1813, the number of births in Paris was 00,219, 
and that of the deaths 18,676 ; in 1829, the number 
of the former was 28,721, and that of the latter, 
25,591*. Of the children born in 1829, nearly 
10,000 were illegitimate; and of these, 7,850 were 
abandoned by their parents f. 

As everything which enters Paris must be in- 
troduced by the Barriers, where duties are levied 
upon almost all descriptions of necessaries as well as 
luxuries, the quantities of the difierent articles of 
consumption used by the population, 6very year, are 
ascertained with extraordinary exactness. According 
to the account which has been published of the con- 
sumption of the year 1829 1, the quantity of wine 

* See Dulaure, Histotre, ix. pp. 447 — 463 ; and '' Annuaire 
du Bureau des Longitudes pour 1831/' pp. 83 and 84. 

f Dulaure (in 1S25) reckons the public hospitals, civil and 
iniUtary, at twenty-seven in all. According to another authority, 
the number of beds in that year, in all the different establish- 
ments of this nature, exceeded 15,000; while the number of 
persons relieved throughout the year was above 75,000, among 
whom were nearly 20,000 foundlings ; and the entire expense 
amounted to very nearly 1 1^500,000 francs, or about 480,000A 
sterling. % Annuaire pour 1831; p. 87« .' 
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which paid duty appears to have been 896,139 
hectolitres, or about 20,000,000 of English gallons ; 
and that of all other liquids, 151,664 hectolitres, or 
about 3,350,000 gallons. Under the head of food are 
enumerated 69,136 oxen» 13,796 cows, 63,411 calves, 
362,600 sheep, 81,119 hogs and wild boars, besides 
3,199,673 kilogrammes, or about 6,900,o6oibs. En- 
glish, of meat ready killed (viande a la main). The 
Other prttieipai articles are : cheese, 1,290,972 kilo- 
grammes, or about 2,750,0001b.; sea fish to the 
value of about 186,000/. sterling; oysters to that of 
34,000i. ; fresh water fish to that of 24,000/. ; poultry 
and game to that of 330,000/. ; butter to that of 
395,000/. ; and eggs to that of 175,000/. The con- 
sumption of flour is estimated to amount to about 
1,500 sacks per day. Potatoes are not taxed; but 
the quantity commonly consumed in the year is cal« 
culated by Dulaure to amount to 323,610 hectohtreS) 
or about 3,180 tons *. 

♦ Histoire de Paris, ix. 489, 
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Chapter III. 

THE TUILERIES, 

The palaces of European capitals are generally the 
richest of all public edifices in historical associations. 
Those who wish to recal some of the most interest- 
ing periods of the history of Paris will probably 
direct their first attention to the Tuileries. This 
vast structure has, indeed, no traditions of ancient 
feudal tyranny and magnificence. It is of compa- 
ratively modern date. But it points to the bold and 
profligate Mary de Medicis, its founder. It leads 
us on to the times of Louis XIY., when one abso- 
lute man, presiding over the. destinies of millionsi, 
had the arrogance to proclaim, ** I am the State." 
Afler a long 'interval, when its splendours were 
eclipsed in the mightier glories of Versailles, it tells a 
sorrowful tale of a captive monarch here suffering 
every indignity as the retribution of the detestable 
pride of his ancestors. It conducts us onward to the 
furious anarchy which succeeded to the weak des- 
potism of that unhappy king ; and thence to the more 
splendid and vigorous tyranny of a military usurper. 
When the measure of justice was once more full, the 
place of the giddy conqueror was again supplied by 
the exiled race ; but they had learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing in adversity, and at the moment when 
we look upon this palace, the Hag of the Republic is 
waving over its roof. 

We are in the Place du Carrousel. The immense 
square in which we stand derives its name from one 
of those pageants which, in connexion with his arcbi- 
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tectiire and his ward, pampereil the vatlily cf Louis 
XIV., while his people starved. The festival which' 
the proud king here gave to his court in 1662 was 
called the Carrousel. It cost ahout fifty thousand 
pounds sterling ; and left no traces of the admiration 
which it obtained, or the ill-will which it excited, if 
We except the name which its scene still bears, and 
the verses of a satirical poet which are still ]:emem- 
bered. Before lis is the east front of the palace, 
occiJf]()yitig the vast extent of a thousand and eleven 
feet. Its five heavy and incongruous pavilions^ each 
ftl Itself an immense house, are connected by four 
ratig;es of lower buildings in the same line. This 
front constitutes the Tuileries. On the south is the 
gallery of the Louvre ; on the north a similar gallery* 
not yet completed, running parallel to the Rue de 
Rivpli. * Th^ new gallery is a inonument of the taste 
of NaptJfleon, knd of the dangers which surrounded 
him in hid ascent to sovereign power. It ii^ built, 
partly -ori Ihe site of forty or fifty old houses,, that 
were greatly damaged by the explosion of the lafernat 
Machine which was aimed at the life of the First 
Consul. Thfe palace is separated from the Place du 
Carrousel, in its whole extent, by a high railings or 
gfille, terminated at each side by gates, whose piers 
bear colossal marble statues. Opposite the central 
pavilion is the triumphal arch, which Napoleori 
erecied in 1806 to the glory of the French armies* 
tt is an imitation of the arch of Septimus Severus at 
Rome, — rich in detail, but petty in its general effect. 
The monuments of Paris are constantly changing 
their aspects with the changes of politics. The arch 
of Napoleon bears, indeed, the figures which he 
placed there, of cuirassiers, and grenadiers, and chas- 
seurs, and cannoniers, whose costumes accord but 
ill with the classic monument which they surmount* 
But the bas-reliefs which represented the victories of 

y3 
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Vim end Ansterlttz, have ipveB place to Bcalptsrea 
of the paltry triumphs of the Due d'Angoul^me ^in 
Spain ; and the brazeD horses -of St. Mark, which 
have been successively yoked (o the car of the con- 
queror it Corinth, and Rome, and Byiantiuiii, and 
Venice, and Paris, have been succeeded, say tht Guide 
books, " by four horses in bronze, by Bosk), a/ier tbe 
model of those remoted, and equal to them in~ the 
beauty of their forms, and the expression of their 
attitude." It would be dilEcuU to imagine a more 
severe satire than this upon royal and nation^ stii- 
deception. The Government of Louis Philippe has 
ordered the restoration of the trophies to the honour 
of the French arms under Napoleon. 



. The ground, or at least a part of it, on which the 
t'alace of the Tuileries now stands, nas, in the 
lourteenth century, called La Sabltmniere, or the 
saTidpits, as appears by documents of that age. It 
was probably towards the end of this century, or in 
the beginning of the following, that the. tiU-wQrk 
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<6r8t'«8tab}iBhed« ftom whkU the place derived il^ 
present • Bame ;< for the first occasion on-, which we 
fmd it' called %he TuilerUs is in an ordonnance of 
Cliarlesi VI^ issued in 1416, in which it is com- 
manded that all the slaughter-houses of Fans be 
vcmoved o«it of ^th^ city, to the neighbourhood of 
the Tmiletfies^aint^Honore, on the banks of the 
Seine, beyond the ditches of the Louvre, In 
the'beginiung' of the sixteenth century Nicolas de 
]Neuville4r l^i^.de Yilleroi, who was then secretary 
of> the finance^) had a house* with a- court and a 
garden^ eiose-.to this tile-work, frona which it was 
caimnonly najnedt the H^tel ^des Tuileriea. This 
property the king,! Francis' I., purchased in 1518 
from De Neuville, and gave it to his mother, Louisa 
of Savoy, who complained of the unhealthy situation 
of the Palais des Toumelles (now the Place Royale) 
where she had hitherto resided Louisa, therefore, 
was the first royal personage who lived at the 
Tuileries^ — whieh she did from this time till the 
year 1525, when, on l^er second appointment to the 
regency, afler the capture of her son at the dis- 
astrous battle of Pavia, she gave the house to John 
Tiercelin, master of the household to the- Dauphin, 
and to Julia Dutrot, his wife, to be occsupied by 
them during their lives. 

On the death of these parties the pi^operty re* 
Tcrted to the crown; in whose possession it was 
in 1564, when Charles IX. ordered the Palais des 
Toumelles to be demolished, in consequence of his 
father, Henry II., having died there in 1559, after 
being wounded in a tournament by the Comte de 
Montgomery • in the neighbouring Rue St An- 
toine. Since this event the Palais des Toumelles had 
been considered as belonging to the queen- mother, 
Catherine de Medicis, although it remained unin- 
habited^ that . princess having continued in fact to 
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nsdide (n ih6 Ldtivre; But now, i^hc^ti it %a^ abbiit - 
15 b€ destroy^, it w»» considered nec^ssaty that she 
shoitid be pttmded with another hoUde of her ovm ; 
and she resolved to build a new one jfor herself, on 
th^siti^ of the Hdtel des Tuileries. For this pfurpose 
ihe bottght a eonsidei^le number of houii^s and 
llelds'in the neighbcrtirhood, and addcid them tb the 
property. The foundation of the neW palace was 
laiid in th^ month of May, 1564. It was intetideld to 
be an ediflce much more extensive even than the 
]9t««eint palace \ but only a smeill part of the original 
plan Was lexi^cuted by Catherine. T^e great ceU-' 
tral pav^llbni and the others nearest to it on each 
sid^i wiAi th<^ connecting ranges of building, fohned 
the whol6 of thte structuj^ a^ completed by'hef. The 
^ktM pavilioW, at first, (Consisted only of two 
litbHes; andMt wad surmounted, not as now by el 
qtiadrahgulaf toof, but by a large cii'eular dome. 
Th^ garden> whleh was separated from the palace by 
aiitreet) was suttounded by a wall, having a bastion 
ott' tite vlutside' of the pbrtion of it that wdi^ conti- 
guous to the riVer*; 

' The architects whom Catherine de Medicis em- 
pl^^ tb cokistrudt her new palace, were Philibert 
Deioii^tUife and John Bullant, both educated in Italy, 
and um'ivalled in their profession in that age. 
I>i^lortii^, however, who is Understood to have had 
the greater share in the work, has left it on record 
that Catherine herself was in fact the principal 
atiehitecf ; ttad that all that he can claim the credit 
of, iis the decoration of the edifice. This is, no 
dbubt, a piece of politic flattery on the part of the 
wmthy artist; founded, in all likelihood upon 
nothing moto than that his royal patroness, on en« 
gaging his services, described to him the general 
sMieUie of th^ building sh^ wished him to erect. She 

^ -' - «^ See Dtthturci iv. 192, 257—261. 
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may to this extent, perhaps, be eniUIed-'ta brooa- 
^sidered. the author of that more magnificeiit plao, 
embracing a series of courts, on winch it was oiv 
ginally intended that the palace should be built 
However this may be, Catherine was so well pleased 
with her architect that, even though he was not 
yet an ecclesiastic, she bestowed upon him twp 
abbeys; and procured for him, besides, the offices 
of counsellor and almoner in ordinaiyto the. kiag* 
On the completion of the Tuileries he was also 
made governor of that palace ; all which honours 
are said to have made him not a little vaan» as 
well as to have excited the jealousy of another court 
&vourite of the day, the celebrated poet Ronsaid, 
who vented his. spite against his rival in « sati- 
rical effusion, to which he gave the title of La 
Trudle Crossee — The Trowel turned Crosier* On 
this, Delorme, availing himself of what he held ^lo 
be the rights of his office, when Ronsard,' presented 
himself at the gate of the palace-garden ia the. train 
of his royal mistress, refused to allow him to enter* 
The poet, and the well-endowed, but not veiy. eru- 
dite, churchman, continued an unequal eontedt; of 
wit on one side and violence on the other; but the 
queen put a stop to these bickerings by reprimsAd" 
ing the governor of the palace , for shutUj^g the 
gate upon the poet; and informing him that the 
Tuileries was an abode dedicated to the muses. 

Soon after the tragedy of the day of St. JBartholot 
mew, Catherine deserted the Tuileries, scared away 
by the terrors of a name, bold as she was, and utterly 
regardless, while she pursued the career of her 
ambition, both of the restraints of morality and the 
threatenings of human opposition. An astrologer had 
told her that she would die near St Germain ; a pre- 
diction judiciously enough framed, the name. of that 
saint being very common in old Paris, so that it 



1701113 nave been difficfult to reside there at all without 
'being in the neighbourhood of some place so de* 
signated. But having thus, as she imagined, ob- 
iained notice of the intention of the fates, Catherine 
was resolved, if possible, to elude them. With 
this view, we are told, she scrupulously avoided 
entering any of the churches which bore the dreaded 
name in question. She even refrained from going 
any more to the royal palace at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
which she had been in the habit of frequently visit- 
ing. Finally, on bethinking herself that her palace 
of the Tuileries was in the parish of St. Germain 
I'Auxerrois, she actually determined to abandon that 
residence, notwithstanding all the cost she had ex* 
pended on it. She thereupon built herself another 
residence on the site of the convent of the FiUes* 
Penitentes (now that of the Halle-aux-Bl^s), which 
she purchased from these nuns. In this house, 
called from her the Hotel de la Reine, and after her 
decease successively the Hotel des Princesses and the 
Hotel de Sbissons, she died in 1589. Did she then, 
after all,' escape the astrologer's prediction? The ec- 
clesiastic who attended her in her last hours was th^ 
Bishop of Nazareth, whose name was Laurence de 
St. Germain ; and this, which was probably a chance 
the author of the prophecy had hot counted upon, 
was. deemed fulfilment enough to save his credit and 
that of his imaginary science. The stories of such 
oracles generally end in this manner, after the ex- 
amjple of the riddles that amuse children of smaller 
growth. The one we have just related will remind 
the English reader of another of a similar character 
that has been told of the death of our own king 
Henry IV., and which Shakspeare has remembered 
in giving us the death-scene of that monarch. " Doth 
any name particular,^' asks Henry, '* belong unto 
the lodging where I first did swoon ?^ To which iM 



epirl Df Warwick ^nswers^ ** 'Tia palled Jeru^eniy 
my noble lord." On this the king exclaims, 

" Laud be to God !-— even there my life roust' end t 
It hath been prophesied to me many years^ . 
I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land :— 
But bear me to that chamber; there Til lie ; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die.'* 

We may mention here that Catherine, when she 
had removed to her new residence, did not abandon 
her astrological speculations. The architect whom 
she employed to build the Hotel de la Reinej was 
John Bullant ; but the principal part of the ediifipe 
was formed out of the monastery and another house, 
which already occupied the ground. One erection^ 
however, which was the work of Bullant, was a fluted 
doric tower, ninety-five feet in height^ h^i-ving jqj 
winding staircase within it, which Cat|ierinje ordered 
to be built to serve her for a station from \irhich 
to read the mysterious book of the stars. An Italiai^ 
astrologer, named Come de Ruggei% is particularly 
mentioned as having been wont to accompany h^t 
to the top of this observatory, and there to assist 
her in thus vainly attempting to penetrate into th^ 
night of the future. This watch-tower is still stsfnd- 
ing in the outer wall of the magnifipent Halle aux 
Bles, being the only part of the old Hotel de la 
Reine which remains. A fountain now issues from 
its pedestal, and a sun-dial of a very ingenious con- 
struction has been placed on the shaft. It is a fit 
emblem of the changed spirit of the times» that what 
in one age was dedicated to the high bi|t visionary 
aim of communing Fith the stars by a bold and 
ambitious spirit, should \n ours be made tq serve the 
humbler but more useful purpose of shewing the 
passing hour to tho«e who labour in the peaceful 
duties of comm^^. . 
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< The first ad<lili6nft to the Tuilenes, as left %« 
Catherine de Medicis, were made about the begio-^ 
ning of the seventeenth century, in the rei^ of 
Henry IV. Thas king* erected the two' immense 
pavilions which now form the tenninations of the ' 
palace to the north and south, with the ranges of' 
building which connect them with' the rest of the ' 
edifice. These works, however, appear to have been 
only completed under the reign of his successor Louis 
XIII. ; and he was the first of the Frendi kings 
who made the Tuileries his residence. It was alsa 
in the time of this monarch that the Tuileries was 
for the first time enclosed within the eity wslll.'' In 
1664 Louis XIV. made several alterations '^nd itik^ 
provements'on the building. It was by hhtt-,' irt par J" 
ticular, as already mentioned, ths^the deiitml pavilibM' 
was raised to its present elevation. He also^ repaired 
and greatly ornamented the interior of thepalatee,' 
having, like his predecessor, made it his ns^l t^sf^' 
dence till that of Versailles was finished In 17^2. 
The gallery, which connects the Tuileries- with' 'the-* 
Louvre, was mostly built by Henry FV.; but b&leit' 
it, iike many other of his great works, in 'an-uti^ ' 
finished state. ' 

The garden front of the Tuileries, heavy ahd iit^ 
congruous as it is when analysed by architebtaraf^ 
taste, is unquestionably magnificent. The view #)^m ' 
it is unrivalled as a scene of artificial beauty; The 
eye - ranges over broad terraces, crowded with a * 
pleasure^loving population; walks interspersed withf 
fiower-gardens and fountains, and shady groves, 
whene some antique statue is encountered at every 
turn. Prom the central pavilion the prospect is un-^ ' 
interrupted for a- distance of seveiul Mle^, atifd iS" 
terminated by the grand arch of the Barriere d^* 
Nemlly^ .The * southern terrace is botj^ded by'th^ 
quays and the rivery and the northern' by %he'i^hdid ' 
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garden ia aepAnted, oot by a durk vf^Hiibut by -a - 
handboBie open mliag. We. at Qoeesee thaVwh^t-- 
ever thte Fmwli ntay have wanted ia real political ' 
freedom, the oat<4oor pleasure /oS the people iiava 
beenabuodaiitJy^cQDsi^teed, erea by.theiBinost adair 
t,Fai7 monafohs* It was this freedom of aecess ti^ 
objects ' of laste and beauty» which alone made the 
old. vegiine endiuaUe. The people in some degree 
paxticipaled in Ihe pride of the monarch ; and th«s fhis 
9pl0Ddaiir wled hi^^^ypreasion*^ The respect which 
the Fmoeh pty to the monuments of art, in which 
thet humblest man feetea pride, preaehtaa humiliating^ 
contntst .to.the burbanoua mutilations .which Bome 
even of those who psetend to be reined^ anongafa 
oiWKlve% inflict upon the works of taste), (^irtvkh 
th^yi iMfe . oQeHAioimlly permitted to harO' a giio^^sei by «. 
thet pofisessorsu The reason is eTident. . WfitovML tto • 
few i^atitutionsiwhiah offer such freedom oCac^eaa*,. 
as the^afdenaof theTuilerieB>a9d the gjatterjiliof Aba 
liQiivre^ . The peo]^le have had no pul^io propBrly to \ 
reiipecfc ; and th^y th^r^bre* saro/ deficient a ip* that ) 
branch pf motional education*. E v«a illie v«i0iium#nt^ . 
of our illustrious dead are closed against tiifm« tase^i. 
upon' the payment of canteinptibte^ fe^, Unct imtl^r 
the wat^h of an. iguoiaiiit. exhibitor. < The^eviii'ia>99»r 
tainiog some. remedy. .,. : 

Till thocreigq of Louia XIV* the:g4rdea>C!f:ibe > 
Tuileri«s continued to. be separated fnnn thaj palace 
by a street, as in the; time of Gathering de lledicisW 
The ground, also was still laid out in the. rude wad 
groteM|ua lashioo. ofi the age in which ithad been 
first walled in ; and disi^ur^d beaidea ; by - ^m aconn * 
mnlation of.nijeoellaneousineumbinncesi whieb had 
grudually 0pwn up. duripg the century that had * 
intervened, ;,AbQUt the yeiur 1665 Louis a>mmittod/ 
the olmig€iiiftfi«Qtfr«ljMrei9<^ ibejgrgHttnd^.tM^i 



hk celebrated gardener, Lendtre; and ibe result 
wa8, its metamorphosis into nearly the iMune ^oeral 
appearance which it now prewnts. It has siaee 
that time, however, undergone many partial restora* 
tions. It had suffered considerable injury during 
some of the turbulent days of the revolution ; 
but, as early as the end of 1796, the government, 
justly proud of so magnificent an ornament of thw 
capital, commenced the reparation of the damage it 
had sustained, on the most liberal scale; and the 
works then begun were continued for several years, 
till the place had regained much more than its an- 
cient beauty and splendour. After the accession ei 
Bonaparte to the supreme power, numerous addi^ 
tions were made to its former embellishments. 

The gardens of the Tuileries and of VersaiUes 
have always been accounted the chief momunests of 
the genius of Len6tre, and indeed the finest spe- 
cimens in the world of their peculiar style of dis-* 
position and embellishment. Len6tre was bom to be 
what he was — ^a court artist, or, as lie has been 
called, le jardinier des roi9. His passion • for the 
dignified and the grand was both the inspiration in 
which he wrought, and the colouring principle of his 
ordinary thou^ts and feelings ; but the grandeur 
which he loved and admired was that of the artificial 
rather than of the natural. Still he was a sincere 
enthusiast, and even as a courtier his heart really 
prompted the expression of his lips. Accordingly, in 
the spirit of courtly admiration and reverence^ Leni6tre 
sometimes forgot the conventional fbrms which regu- 
late the approach to princes. Having gone, on one 
occasion, to visit Rome, he was admitted by the Pope, 
Innocent XI., to the honour of a special audience* 
When about to take leave, delighted with the rsoe(^ 
tion he had received, he exclaimed, in the pride* and 
"gratitude of his beert, ^* I-ea)Q» not now hofw sooal 
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^i^I hftTfi b^h^ld the two gt^entest' men on eartk, 
.your holiness, and the king, my master/' ^' Alas*" 
v«plied the Pope, '^ there is a great difference between 
us ; the king is a great prince, renowned for many 
victories^-'I am bnt a poor priest, the servant of the 
M^'vants of Qod ; he is young, and I am old." On 
tiiesd words the honest Lendtre, slapping his holir 
iies6 heartily on the shoulder, rejoined, '* My re- 
verend' Ikther, you are in excellent health, and will 
see all the saered college under ground." The Pope 
could not restrain himself, but laughed aloud; on 
which Lendtre, in his joy, actually threw his arms 
aroond the uMk of his holiness, and pressed him to 
bis bosomi. All his veneration for Louis himself 
did not prevent him from sometimes accosting him, 
too, in the same cordial fiishion. It is to the credit 
of the Ghremd Monarque that he bore these freedoms 
with great good humour ; and, to the last, treated his 
old gardener with the kindness and attention which 
his attachment and faithful services merited. It wa^ 
on occasion of his waiting on his royal master, to 
detail to him the different parts of his plan for 
the formation of the park and gardens at Versailles, 
that Louis, struck with admiration at the taste and 
genius which the artist displayed in his contri- 
vances for surmounting the many difficulties pre- 
sented by the nature of the ground, three times in- 
terrnpted his discourse, before he had proceeded very 
far, with the exclamation — " Len6tre, I give you for 
that twenty thousand francs.*' When this muni- 
ficence, however, was repeated for the fourth time, 
Lendtre stopped the king, saying, *' Sire, your 
majesty shall hear no more — I should ruin you, were 
I to go on." 

Formerly the access to the garden of the Tuileries 
from the Place Louis XV. used to be by a PotU 
Tournanti or drawbridge, which was constructed in 
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•!I717, by an Au^stine friar, named Nicolas Bour- 
geois, who was celebrated for his mechauical talents. 
Peter the Great, of Russia, who was in Paris at the 
time, used to take great delight, it is related, in 
watching the progress of the men employed in 
erecting this bridge. The ditch or moat, over which 
it afforded a passage, still remains ; but, since the 
revolution, a stone bridge has been substituted for 
■ the Pont Tournant The old drawbridge is femous 
in the history of the revolution of 1789* The moflt 
interesting and important associations of the Tnile- 
ries with the history of France, are connected with 
that wonderful series of events, which effected an 
entire change in the destinies of nations and the 
general aspects of the world. Before we prodeed 
to the minuter details of those violent -and often 
atrocious scenes which were acted in the Tniieries, H 
may be convenient to give a very brief genertfl 
sketch of the history of that memorable: pemd, 
equally exciting for good and for evil. 
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Chapter IV. 

A&STCH OF THfi I113V0LUTI0N QF 1789. 

I»Jffnfaife^ »a in tb« other Kuropeai) countries whioh^ 
in tia^ cimr9^-of th^ fifUi f^nd sixth centuries w^re 
wtipuftied£rom the enfeeble grasp, of the Romans by 
the- young nilitary virtue of the semi-barbarous 
tnbas^pf'iQeimimy and the North* the governmepi 
first ^atabUsh^fl was that whieh naturally grew put 
of :t)K4<l*elf4ioii<'Qif $tiQ invaders to the great body of 
til#if)eop)e. The, conquerors, by the absolute law of 
Uie«trailgj took the sovereignty tp themselves, aod 
ma^e.theieonqi^red their vassals. It was much.tha 
$fuo#« proofs as fi^hea any of these stuut brigands 
seized upon a n^hbour's herd of cattle ;/ th/a peo» 
pie in the one case were regarded nearly as the 
animals were in the other. Thus were laid, in 
all these countries, the foundations of Feudalism ; 
which, passing over the successive modifications 
it imderwent in the course of its consolidation, 
may be shortly defined as having been, both in 
its earliest and its completed state, a system the 
very principle of whose existence was the sepa- 
ration of the nation into the two distinct classes of 
masters and slaves. How long this apparently un- 
natural state of society could have existed, even in 
the most favourable circumstances, we shall not 
here pause to consider* In France and elsewhere it 
received its first shock, and eventually its downfall^ 
firoqi a fortunate defect, which may perhaps be 
described as having been rather accidentally intro- 
duced into it ti^an a^ m^ct ssarily . and essentially 
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belonging to its constitution. From old habit, JM. 
more especially from the necessity felt in their 
invading expeditions, of submitting themselves to a 
military organisation^ each of these conqnermg 
hordes, and, among the rest, the Franks, had adopteA 
the practice of choosing a commander-in-chief, or 
King, to lead them on to battle, and genanlly to 
preside over the conduct of their afiabs. And this 
practice, with their other military habits, they na^- 
turally preserved, even after their settlement in a new 
country. But in thus setting up a king to rule over 
them, they established a power naturally at ennvky 
with their own. We have, in a former chapter, 
glanced incidentally at the course of events by which, 
in France, the crown, originally elective, became 
aftfer a time hereditary, and as entirely 'the fMHi^ 
session of one of the ikmilies of the aristocraiCy tA 
their fiefs were of the i)th6rs. Hiis may be said 
to have been the case from the acceteion of Hugh 
Capet, towards the close of the tenth century.' ' it 
was little more than a hundred years after this 'time 
that Louis le Gros commenced a resolute 'systeih of 
attack upon the power and iiidependtaiee of' those 
very barons who had raised his ancestor to the 
throne. This able and energetic monarch, -in bis 
struggle with his refractory nobles, politically called 
to his aid a power which had till now been nearly 
altogether unregarded — ^that of the People. Evecting 
the chief towns of his kingdom into privileged com* 
munities, he opposed the confederacies of the 
burghers to those of the aristocracy. Several ^f his 
immediate successors, and especially his grandson^ 
Philip Augustus, who came to the thrmie towards 
the close of the twelfth century, followed <ap this 
system' with the energy necessarily caHed into 
action by the nature of a contest, which, once begun, 
^as evidently destined to twmmate only with tbe 
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iksfrucUon «f one of the antagonists. The people^ 
however, we may just remark, did not, afber all, 
gain quite so much, in the course of this protracted 
stroggle, as might perhaps have been expected. 
Kept down^ as they had long been, to the earth, by 
every variety of actual oppression, they were natu- 
rally apt to be satisfied, if they only obtained some 
measuie of practical liberty. Thus with regard to 
the privileges whieh the crown granted, it was held 
that the same authority could equally, at its mere 
will recall them* ThQ people, also, by no means 
eoostitutBd the only strength of the monarchy as 
opposed to. the aristocracy, nor, in later periods, 
etca its dbief auxiliary. There was, besides, the 
Chntoh, a" continually growing power, which had 
been, from ita first establishment, chiefly fostered 
hy the* crown ; and was therefore generally to be 
found). tOQ. its aidt. Add to this, the independent 
i^esetarcts >of the crown itself were every day aug« 
lAentiagj as it made greater progress against its 
epponetitS'; an4 eventually, in fact, its domainsr 
and ^ its 'armies alone enabled it to take a position in 
whioh it might have almost bid defiance to the no- 
Idlityt the efaurcb, and the people, united. It was 
tiot,.' however, altogether by the exertion of this 
fipeciea ckf strength that the royal authority suc- 
ceeded in reducing the aristocracy to complete sub- 
mission^ The -last effort made by the nobles to 
maintain Hhek independence, was that which gave 
rise to the league of the Fronde, in the beginning of 
the reign of Louis XIV. When this formidable 
coraibination was at length put down, after several 
yeara of eonfiision and warfare ; the court deemed it 
more prudent to resort to a new method of dealing 
wkh its enemies, than to persevere in a mere appli- 
cation of force, which was calculated to be successful 
0|ily fJENT the moment The turbulent noUes were 



gradually induced to acknowledge the kiag f(»e tb^, 

head, by all those glittering temptations which thei 

crown had it now in its power to present to them^ 

Instead of exiling their chiefs to their chs^teaux la the 

country, as his predecessors had, often donfit I^Quis 

gathered them around himself in Paris^ ; and ^2|inje4 

them to new tastes in his splendid court. {Icire thes;^ 

was every thing to work both upon their vanity fmd 

their love of pleasure — to sweeten ?i,nd even to gil^ 

their dependence. Those of them who wepe. ppor 

had offices or pensions ; the wealthy, , ^yery favorrj 

able opportunity of displaying their raag^iiGiQenQe*^ 

Above all, the glories of the Qrand .^onarqu?, 

and the brilliancy of his military suc^^^es^ :IQA4^ 

even the gallant and ambitipus .prpu4. ,of caJlUng 

him their master n and for a long time^.inc^^d H^pt 

the whole nation enamoured of their slavery. - It w.^ 

in this manner that Louis succeeded at last in estar 

blishing a complete despotism in Fj^anpet a^d ii^ 

fairly entitling himself to say, as he was in the tV^^ 

of saying, ** L'Etat, c'est moi*'— Jf am theSitaie^,,,., 

The spirit of this system continue4 ,. nearly 
unimpaired throughout the reigi^ of LiQuis .X^Y* 
Yet, even so, e^xly as this, sagacious observers yfera 
not without their anticipations of p, revolution 4n 
France. In a work of some celebrity, Plato Re- 
divivus^ which was first published in 16S1, writtei^ 
by one of our old English republicans, Henry N^ville^ 
the author, in the course of his great argument that 
all good and stable government is necessarily founded 
on the recognition of the . rights of property in the 
subject, having occasion to refer to the ca£^ of 
France, remarks, *' We may suppose that he^reafler 
the great power of the king of France may diminish 
much, when his enraged and oppressed subjects com^ 
to be commanded by a prince of less courage, wis- 
dom, and military virtue ; when it will be very han} 
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for any such king to govern tyrannically a country 
which is not entirely his own*." He afterwards ex- 
amines the subject at greater length ; and having 
characterised the existing French government as 
** one of those violent states which the Grecians call 
tyrannies," proceeds to prove that such a govern- 
ment, being ** violent, and not natural, but contrary 
to the interest of the people, first, cannot be lasting, 
when the adventitious props which support it fail ; 
and, whilst it does endure, must be very uneasy both 
to prince and people ; the first being necessitated to 
use continual oppression, and the latter to suffer it.'' 
Of the props, by which it was in the mean time sup- 
ported, he describes the first as being *' the greatness 
of the present king, whose heroic actions and wisdom 
have extinguished envy in all his neighbour princes, 
and kindled fear, and brought him to be above all 
possibility of control at home ; not only because his 
subjects fear his courage, but because they have his 
virtue in admiration ; and, amidst all their miseries, 
cannot choose but have something of rejoicings to 
see how high he hath mounted the empire and ho- 
nour of their nation.'^ The second he considers to 
be the disuse of calling together the States-GeneraL 
** Now," he adds, *• whenever this great king dies, 
and the States of the kingdom are restored^ these two 
great props of arbitrary power are taken away.** 
Lastly, he looks upon the regal despotism as having 
a great support in the numerous members of the 
nobility who derive their livelihood from serving in 
the king's armies, or holding office about his court 
and sharing in the liberality of his expenditure ; but 
•• when there comes," he concludes, " a peaceable 
king in France, who will let his neighbours be quiet, 
or one that is covetous, these fine gentlemen will 

' * Plato Redivivtts, 2d edit, p* 36. 



lose their employments, and their kin^ this prop*/^ 
The circumstances which Neville looks forward to as 
likely to bring about a change of government in 
France, did not arrive even in the course of the long 
reign of Louis XV. ; but the character and events of 
that reign, nevertheless, contributed largely to intro* 
duce exactly such a state of things. When Louis 
XVI. came to the throne in 1774, himself of an un- 
ambitious and unwarlike disposition, he found the 
pride of their old military greatness well nigh extin* 
guished in the heart of the nation by a series of 
recent reverses, and all the ordinary resources of the 
treasury at the same time so exhausted, that nothing 
but the most rigid retrenchment in every department 
of the public expenditure seemed to offer a chance of 
jnving the state from bankruptcy. The necessity of 
economy^ thus imposed upon the court, was calculated 
to produce much the same effect which Neville had 
predicted might follow from a covetous temper in 
the monarch. It compelled indeed the adoption 
of a measure much more disastrous to the s^arate 
intei^sts of the government than could have resulted 
from <i m&e diminution of the usual costly magni- 
ficence of the royal establishments. After all other 
expedients had been tried in vain, it was at last 
deemed necessary, on the loud and reiterated de- 
mand of the nation, once more to call tc^ether the 
States-General. Thus was the othor gpreat event 
brought about, to which our author had also espe- 
cially pointed, as destined, in all probability, to be 
iatal to the royal supremacy. 

It was the disorder of the finances which forced 
en the crisis of the Revolution ; but other causes also 
had long been preparing the mind of the country for 
a new order of things. The age of Louis XVL had 
been one of great literary, as well as military, glory 
^ PlatQ RediTiviiflj 2d edit. pp. 147-^15$. 
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to Franee. It was part of the gystem of potnp and 
display which that monajrch maintained, to advance 
the glory of his throne by the flatteries of genius ; and 
this, as has been remarked, he could not do without 
in fact creating a public opinion, which would not 
long be confined to deal in panegyric only**. In 
this manner was introduced into France, notwlth- 
standing the despotism of the government, something 
of the air of liberty ; and this the people were so long 
permitted to breathe by sufferance, that it at last 
became impossible to attempt to deprive them of it. 
During the latter part of the reign of Louis XV. the 
press had become nearly in all respects practically 
free, and, as the history of the famous Dictionnaire 
Encyclop^dique evinces, more than equal to a con-' 
test with the laws. Though the printing of that 
work was frequently suspended, it was always found 
necessary afler a short time to permit it to be re** 
Bumed, notwithstanding that it advocated principles, 
both in religion and politics, that were calculated 
to unsettle men's minds in a very powerful degree. 
Sut these principles, such as they were, infected 
French literature generally at this period ; and their 
^hffusion was in reality almost the necessary con« 
aequence of the shameless conduct by which the 
court had long distinguished itself. Ever since 
the accession of Louis XV. the most unbounded 
profligacy of manners had pervaded the household, 
first of the Regent, and then of the King himself, 
and had from thence rapidly spread among the 
higher ranks in every part of the kingdom ; till 
ismong this class of society the most sacred obltga* 
tions of morality had become little better than a 

• « En encourageant T^Ioge/* says Mignet, ia his History of 
(he Revolution, ** it pr^para le bl&me, car on ne peut pas provo- 
^ner rexamen en sa faveur, sans le subir ensuite & soa detriment,** 
^M. - 



Hojiaibte 4b#.mor«Jity. should not JbaYp.,li€^>:^pe^<&jfti¥i 
t?criWfi,«ewi^ge. By,aJl b^ow tUefeipi^B, j^t^tj^b^f* 
df^i90r9 fl00ii.^w ta be thji^mselMes,4?^pisg4w -^^ 

)a tb^ir.f}»l^«i|pa above itbe .ajipftfr Pf 4bi^«^WB??MWftl^ 
SHf^r^d a. pfe^ck jfropi jiFhiQfi.U,ya§.i|pfoB<^;ltp,n^ 
cov^r. tTb»irreligioi*of ttM!,tiiine^,,faisp, iw ii^ 

ii§^^,^i. Wtter al?an4oiiipf2»t^f ideQe^^,^c)^,i|^§l^^ 
th€iiCP»duqt,,of tbe mor^ ^ inflHefttiaJl^ <3r4^J8»ife$^r4ft 
yjft ^$|t^. , apd. m the, 4wr.*w ,.j SffloiJj fifc^flogfll 

tRif§U;j^lWf:<^t|Hf«d (««a;ewHU^OT4 .WfiB^r^^I J§ftt 

vm^Wm l>^stAv^„,ter>de4 P^bapft; ijWJiimoiffitf 
4ffi?Wte ¥ftpi^>^'fflfe4^ fr(?m^bat.8^ii]i|^j^4ft,^JJ^ 
kffiei; ,rt»^i>,^,sta^ «pnlarivaac^^ fox, fi^mrnkPl-^f^ 

If^i9h/ft«l4n4^nwrs I>ub.pi^,,piie,.Qf%Erv?«^^l|i§fe 
TOv^eV^u^^^ tb^ .ever Jiyed, .apd,fi.ft^9^0Ht: Jft*^ 

?f?{ ta^^^ishpp,, apd afterwards a. i^^^il^ftj,. ^^[,fesi4i 

a*?gJftWeiil^odyp^jth^.clergy.? ... ,. .. ,,,,,, ... ,^^ 
; ^Tae state pfpublip feeling, ^u4 <^Riwn«i«9Fey§&r 
prW^S^ ^y thp§fi CJ^J^5es,,m^y:^,^^rtl€5^I5jft^ Ift^ax^ 
W^u^PNi.*)^ cq^pse of the J^ojuitio^jt]^^fli,to llfty^ 
actually set it in motion. Tbj^, as w^ J^e^fi^^r^e^i 
.V8^o4Qne by the. pecuniary ,necesjii^^s^^^^^ 
fn^t. ^ T!^e?ft wants li^d Ipj^g b^^^^g^ovif igg> ^d J^ 
^ last^ i^ the jjegianing of thf year 17^7j,/?9fte(t^|i(4 
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a* hetglit,' that an appeal to the nation, in some ibnn 
Of other, was felt to be unavoidable. On the 13th 
of January in that year, accordingly, a proclamation 
d][>peared; convoking*, for the 29th of the same month, 
vfhat was'calHed an Assembly of Notables; that is, of 
prineiparpersOns from the different towns and districts 
of the ktuj^otn^ selected by the king. This assembly, 
the first of the kind which had been called together 
since the year 1626, did not commence its sittings till 
<he 22d of fVbruary. The principal object which it ac-» 
complished was the asceitainment and publication of 
the ' i^u6 state of the public finances, which were found 
to tj^reseht an annual deficit of above 5,800,000/. 
stiet4ifa]g; besides a debt, incurred in the space of 
alkMit ten years, of nearly 67^000,000/. After making 
th^e alarming discoveries, and passing a few iriiim-' 
portttht'tedOlutions, with the view of introducing a 
hiXU^ drdi^r into the accounts of the state, the As96m* 
biy' of Notables closed their labours on the 25th of 
May:* Thdr announcement, however, of the 'deplo<^ 
r&ble dbnditioh of the revenue produced an extraor- 
dinary sensation in the public mind ; and front that 
ifnoment ^evei^ body began to talk of the convticatioti 
<!tf the States-General as the only measure suited to 
the exigencies of the kingdom. The Parliament in 
particular (which had been re-established- by Lonis 
XVI. on his coming to the throne) soon afiier ex- 
pressly demanded from the king the adoption' of this 
measure; and, on their remonstrance being disre- 
garded, came to a resolution, on the 13th of August, 
that fbr the future no impost could be legally levied, 
the enactment' of which did not bear, in the pre* 
amble, that the opinion of the States-General had 
been takto upon it. This bold declaration was the 
commencement of a protracted struggle between the 
court on the one side, and the pariiamients, as well 
of the Provinces as of Paris, backed by the nation, 

H 
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an the other. After a yearof colliaion beUr^enttiAp^ 
parties, unused to diflRnrence, the coolest i^i whiob 
force aud artifice were equally unavailing on the part 
of the goverainent, at last tenauiated in the victory 
of the popular wish. On the 8th of AugusU 17S8, 
an edict was issued for the Con voeatian c^ the States 
on tiie lat of May following ; and a Cew days after, 
the national favourite, Necker, was replaced as Minis- 
ter of Finance, on the dismissal of De Bnenipie, tke 
archbishop of Toulouse, who had h^ that place 
during the preceding fifteen months. 

A second Assembly of Notables had aat» from the 
6th of November till the 8th of the fisUowing ffi<wtli« 
to determine the number of depiities whieh should 
be sent by each of the different estates io£ ib^ realm. 
The matter, however, was at Jast settled by 9^n oi4oi|r 
iMuice of the king, deciding that the -representativea 
of the Commons, or Tiers-Etai^ aliould equal in ^^mr 
ber those of the nobility and diengy togethtt. Oa 
the 5th of May, 1789, the great natioiial convoca^tion, 
which France had not seen assembled §sx a hundred 
uid seventy-^ve years, once mote met at Versailles, U9t 
the magnificent hall of the palace called la Salle des 
Menus. This may be considered as the first day of 
tiie Revolution. From this time it advaooed to ita 
consununation, like a tide when the floodgates itave 
been opened. 

The Ti^rs-Etat assumed at once the attitude of «&- 
perior power. It had been arranged that the three 
orders should deliberate each in its own hall ; and that 
each should have its single imte on whateveir measure 
might come to be discussed. This method of pro- 
eeeding would have deprived the Commons of eveiy 
advantage from their superiority, of numbers; and 
would indeed have left them without a chanoe 
af success, in any question at issue between them- 
Mhras and the two priinleged 'ordem. T<he aecood 
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ddy iherdfbre, bavrog agfiin assembled in tkfir haHi 
the sftme ia wfaleh the opennitf sitting had been held, 
and which had been assigned to them as feranng tlM 
most namerons of the three chambers, they awaited, 
withoot entering upon business, the arriral of tba 
deputies of the other two estates. They persisted is 
this course for many succeeding days: aflerwards 
they sent a formal invitation to the other deputies to 
join them ; but their firmness produced no apparent 
effect till the 13th of J tine, when three members of 
the order of the clergy at last presented themselTBi 
in their hall. This example was followed on the 
next day by several other deputies of the same 
order. Emboldened by this success, or rather wisely 
redkoning upon what had taken place as an evidenee 
0f their strengfh, and a sure presage of victory, oH 
th^ 17th the Commons declared themselves a N»< 
tional Assembly. 

Three days afterwards another event happened, 
"^hich operated with powerful efibct in strength* 
enitfg and confirming the enthusiasm which had thus 
biassed out On repairing to their hall, on the morning 
of the 20th, the deputies of the Ti^rs-E tat 'found 
the gates shut, and the building surrounded by sol- 
diers; while a notice on the wall informed them 
that his majesty, meaning to hold a royal sitting on. 
the 82d, had commanded their meetings to be sva^ 
pended while the hall was undergoing the necessary 
preparations for that ceremonial. Astonished and 
enraged at the insolence of this proceeding, the 
deputies, after a few minutes of agitation, resolved 
to assemble in a tennis-court in the neighbourhood. 
On arriving here, while they crowded around thelt 
president Bailly, who had elevated himself on % 
table, they swore, that no intimidation shduld make 
them cease from meeting together till they had giveu 
a eoDstittttion to tbar country^ This patriotic 

h2 
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rang throughout France, and was responded to by 
acclamations of applause and sympathy from her 
remotest borders. 

, The royal sitting took place on the 23d, and ended 
only in adding another triumph to those already 
achieved by the Commons. After pronouncing a 
declaration, proposing various important reforms, 
which were only objectionable in coming too late, 
his majesty commanded the deputies of the dif- 
ferent orders to disperse ; but those of the Tiers- 
Etat remained in their seats. On the grand master 
of the ceremonies repeating to them the king's com- 
mand, *' Go, tell your master," exclaimed Mira- 
beau, *' that we are here by order of the people ; and 
that we shall not be driven hence but by his bayonets." 
After thus throwing down the gauntlet of defiance 
to the royal authority, they went on with their de- 
liberations as usual. On the 27th, the grand ob- 
ject for which they had been struggling from the 
first day they had met was fully attained, by the 
return to their hall of all the deputies of the other 
two orders, in conformity with the recommendation 
of the king himself. 

Thus was the first act of the Revolution completed, 
by the virtual subjection to the new power of the 
representatives of the Commons of both the king 
and the privileged orders, almost the only parties 
who had hitherto been recognised in France as 
having any political rights at all. Soon afler this a 
new scene of the drama opened, and other actors ap- 
peared upon the stage. Some days before the States- 
General had assembled, a mob had risen in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and burned the manufactory 
of a paper-maker, of the name of Rt^veillon, who 
was said to have threatened to reduce the wages of 
his workmen ; and on the 30th of June the popu- 
lace had broken into the prison of the Abbey St 
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Q«lrifildilv^llM:Miv«lfed aiiumbiiriof mI^^ of Uii> 
att&rd8^h#'llaiA4Maefi «c$i^n«diJNre for mnM aeto o^ 
inBubordinaiion. But these insulated otttnigeft omdd- 
hiitiI)pb«i9e^Medi'a« ittdi«itili$ any geoerai B^t^m 
of^kMiifvedlliNk' on^thepiirt of-tHe lower cird^rsr Thm 
tviie.(eoifittM$neem6nft<6f the «tiettpt of tlM mob «tO' 
cfm«#tM% thwui^hts the soTeraifn power of* lha« 
statei mM thU'tfiot wiiieh t06k place atParia on tho 
l^tk (yftJiji^.^wlMn'tho'news arrived thattthekingi 
h«l ^Isifittaseiil the'pojMiktf nfaiistilr, Ntcher, Tbio 
tiiUMltodlMliliiitd! M' th#M days; on the last of 
wlifeft (tbtf MidcNis t4lh) thsinmn^ents^bainnf found' 
th«ii^lvies'«Mir by piiHging the stores itt4he Hdtdi 
d^fn^tttiM, ultaiiskei and denoUsbed'theBiutUet^ 
andj'>by^i.^^ «mirie«y<Df ' oHi^F eccesses^ fatv ieiviUe 
^mmAlJMSi»Tv iMkk^ th«ir tempper and Iheirpowdty 
Ff^Htti ^iil^ tiiito^ni ' iMrt tw» eni^etf at'w'01%' in tho * 
d^ifirtieiiiMP of'the a^cietit '^^verbmcttt ; and botb^^ 
akllbil|b^^ftimJot>P<^linf «sich^h«r/icokip«^ kt 
cM;yi0tiit^#WMd<th6'iUtoliitk»i. ' * t i^ •. 

^Ifio «ftdl> df'tblil'icottinii4id» Wii to* terrify itbo 
]itllg<J^ilitd''i«h«' 'MOiill 'oF' }feolief i • The Nutienal* 
Assembly then proiseeded with their tefoitnai.'Theit 
Bikt'i)iWiiisel«b»^tiSd stiti^f wga that duiln|^ thenigbi 
of <lke 4th'^ Aufttsi, in' which <me member allet on^ 
o<b«rof ttle tf^bility and der^bttdtenec^loauiTMulee 
hi« ^dbnoilMii prt#ik)ges( uid'the ABsembiy dtore^ 
hfMtkJUi^lion the abolitieii of pioviatnal iiUnluiidtiefl;' - 
of sel^imi^M isoin-ts^ tights bf ehiase^ and all oditt<< 
nm^ institmidns^f feJBdaUsm. On the lltb cyf the 
satfiPl^iMbath th^ '0afM power decided the «boUtioii 
of'dthett. «••'•■■■ ■'• 

']>aH^githe tyiontiifl of August «m1 fieptember tbo^ 
pofMlar "a^ttAtibn ihad '^sontinued, notwitbsCmidiB^' 
aitthctflbrMioftte Ifigislatttretepr^Bcnreorder; aided 
by^«'1«c^tlyi o^gattiztd National GKiird&> Thisivtril 
dfliiaidibiAiittlton a*d«H(rag«hadapi^ itomraiii. 



4tftf^u^\ioui 4fh« ' ^ttt«r part of ^tmm^n' The Irtste of 
4h^^apfta>'Wffii rjAfd«i«d<dtillmoirey«finiiig:byj]p^^ 
^btn^^^of a^l^at^ily nvtiioh) htid fot 8onfe>ti)ifeii|ipeimd, 
dffd^'v^eire '«very> ilay becoming' ^tvongier. -' In this 
€xaspierated temper of the popular "tfi^lndviiefWS'Hnnved 
4n'PWjd, on tfeB evtBtitttg- of the Sd^ofl Octoiberv -of 
<<er(aiii extraordinary scenes -vhidi hdd biSBn':acted 
on th^t find the preceding' imo'it&yb ^fVietmiUea : 
%hem'a'f5&te, it appeared, had beetr^gtJrfentfeyftttie 
soldSerb of the king's guards to <^irKdf%«»r8f «t 
>i^hi6h t^ royttVfa'niiily having presesfted iMmsi^vvs, 
-1^ '^d^ '^iol^n« demon^ti*ati(m«': bsd! b^n tsffifevad 
By'^tfi^' #h6le domptoy of^ t^k >d6t^tlaioii<ef^tiie 
iie# 6tfder of thiiigs, and their lifetcifcmniiidoii'fto 
'deVote^'tiieihfif^^eft to 'bring" ttbouY a^t coiiiiterirevo- 
^IM^;^' '^tiiofig 'miiny 'liimilair' «xtiiavAginte8}'«tiie 
"%ftfte"d<H;lMrde, Jit' was 'Baid^ httdt'^b«eni>«oiiiited /by 
'^i^ 'il^lMg' ^evedlerftV and'th&t of th^ nalmif >Mini- 
^^i^'iin^tt'fmt^ Infllitned' to tht<] hiigiie^ipitdin of 
^m^^ hymii;\tim\^iitie; the people /'itfiPsrpil' <!oiikL 
\ftb^¥6elV'be "J^stlTKiiied fhjm'rus3ii»g; im^ »giiHi«ei,'' oil tie 
'Ift^^vil to^'€he<^iie of these iniiiltiHg festiiMes. 
;JEhiHk)^'thc^'l%hl,'hdi4^ever, and th^'^ole^of 'the 
41hV thfe pAWdth of ^ the national gtiatdsmceeM^rin 
-pi^scfi^filg'ti'aniquilHlrf. But; on the mOMbif of the 
^St*; Xhei^bixicify ' 6f Bfead / bread! To^Vh-sai&wi to 
V4rg&IXleif' bt^ke' forth' bgain amot^ the rabble .'of 
'>1^' Fdiibo^^i'St. Antoitie, tilth tenf(ild!violenw ; 
^«itid^th^'d(fespe¥ate multitude could no lOHgeribe kept 
fh^th« ^l^e^tton of their purposes' ' A< tumuUttoiis 
-HKtoii^^ which is said-to bftve swelled at last to tkirty 
-"thoti^and' persdn^; a great part of whenj W<tfe>weiiien 
of the lowest description, set out for Versailles, fol- 
lowed by a detachment of the national ^gUiti*ds,uhder 
!,the cprnmajid jof their general, the patriotic Xa- 
rriiiyette« who, after having exhausted all his eloquence 
in vain :»to ^dissiiade theDHD ftom tbor design^^deaned 
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-faoiwovatf,''>«tifiQeeded in delwiiHig. tb«fii . so loogt 
tlmt^' «l^ough vtbey bad bcigna to congifegat^ at «ix 
--e^lock in. jth^; 'morning* it was nearly seven > in the 
'evesiBg>>/irhen<i they commenced their march* It 
idoe8^iiM»t>b)er0ng><to the oharaeterof this rapid sketch 
ftwmanra^ tlwf ^oeessive scenes of riot» . outrage, 

a»d< bkicidshedy Kif hkhi now took place around the 
Hbalbi^frflhe^Assembly and the royal residence. It 
^«ra8faeA>long^«fcfefoTe a^ive hostilities commenced be- 

twjcieaf'ihi^r tnob 'Aiid the military ^ho. gtuffded the 
h|»]ji)se. nAlt IJMti ai tan early, hour in^the mociuBg> the 
„i<tteftaonDjo£plfafayeitei succeeded in restoring tran- 
'jC|uiltit9^tBnd);tlie tKiyal family retimd to sb^; ,but, 

Iy3r>8ix)^o'«iiocki tiie>.eonfiieion was. again worse >tbfP 
'^^^ei^MQiKi^e' libKes of the king and quei^n ^ere sought 
vby {infmsKbedrrosawdSi* atmed with pikas^.; who .peite- 

Amtedr'eTen 4d the door.of the quee^'a b^ha^b^, 
1 :and) 'HierQ^ )C)^yi pyeyented from' entering, hy: ^karnJng 
I/that thoii'lnitei^c^ victim bada. fewfinoiinentsi befpre 
'>lliedo tOi^aooiher part of . the palaaio. in .hei^ ) wght- 

-^lethes^ ::>Biy the exevtiona of X^afayiettei however* 

.(ionA«thiD^>.likei a calm was onee.j(nore. pr^diu^d; 
i(aiidlthe) >popii)ace consented to returi^ to. Paris, 
f^^m. cQodiiyoQi of being accompanied by their ma- 
<Je^tiek<\r^The.'3cingi the queeo, thct king's sister 
> Madame Sliasabethj the Dauphin^ the deputi^a Bar- 
. iiave and'.^tion, were then .all p^t into ther same 
' carrioge^ .■ wlifioh immediately took ih^. rqad to the 
< capitahianciounded on all sides by the immense, mnl- 

titnde*; ;wha nO>wiy however, made the air resound with 

fibonts -of /v^ Vi.¥e le roi.' It was one o'clock in the 

. * It.^a^f; bten, geD•ra^y asserted that the assassins actually 

.rifsbed up to the l^d from which her majesty had just risen; and, 

in the rage of their disappointment, thrust tneir weapons with re- 

' ji^ited slrdkl^ tftrrtugh th^ bedclothes; but iStrut stoiy, i^m 

: - Violakkie. Cn^iii's aofcbmli^ does^ uot- appeaite' be trne* 
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afteindoii irhffll At^royal ^unilf IcAfVenaittear^.^llut^ 
w^ thiBiinciiiiibeiiBg'altendBnee^. : tiu^tdid not readl/ 
the babridSi of .Paris ^iiU < st» o'doefc > In - the /«vemag^» , 
ThBjr uttiB leondiicted firsi to ihfn£[6tlsl de-ViU^i 
wher^. tke iking was^ addreated- by. Belllyjii aenirinajioB 
of Fbm^' wiuxanfomied i him^ thM the dttiteaa-jbopiDd 
he antfuld ftm th6 /irtnre makd their !towaiiia tt^mal-n^ 
sidence^-' .Afleir>dhe eeremonial'ijf rthia^naflcptin^rlie 
was >' ' Hiilowed - to proceed ' . itith hien^diil|ri < <te-r thi i 
Tiiikricfe. 'On t!Ke 19th» the KaiamMl ^^semb^jp 
fci(dwed.his<itia]esty to Parian- ^^'.t iMfU huov.. r,. , 
^isaecond great victory of 4h«r|)o|MiiaQ8^h0aietitt^' 
like thflir formeron^the 14th ofMiltii^,i.wat |«cy^ted~ 
froitr being> foUonred by thei luU: afi^^mptiebiMlt^itii 
natnrab^onaeqiae^ei thei'Siihj^otiatl eii^ialI{<ihi$i<eont 
atituted authorities of the state. The partial acqui* 
esoence and participation of the legisM^ hd«^ itself 
in tj^e changes thus forcibly brought abyiKit in the 
vi^WS of .those by whom they had beeoi^ ^&ct«d« 
neuirilizei for a^^me the effects of si^h 
sb^ck to tbe course of a)l order and 
A; Ylidl m&j^rity q/ the Natiod^ Asseml 
taiiilylejaiced,fdir instance, in the desttiic 
Biistiile ; atfd maoy deputies also looked:^ 
phte^n^ OEK. that prostration of the royal 
whi^ch the ^n^rgy of the mob had noW aehievedl 
The two parties therefor^ w^(^ && yet^ to «:;iqi^giK 
derable eiitent, fellow- wDi^ers together in tii^ji^i^^ 
c^use; Of, at leasts although dinded as to the l|Upi^9iR^ 
they:«n^e united as to^ the objects This eaiuiMll.- 
eii^i aceor<|[ingly, tfae^ pursued for a cofisideTttU0:^flli 
loigCi^ edeftin teewa way, without much iiiterferiag 
wj|6 tlie odher. On the 2d of Novemb^. the Aski. 
s^m%4dgtefed ^pojisesdons^l'v^^eelmiiiii 
the property of the nation ; and on the 19th of the foU 
loiiHni^O»<i|)lth 4eereed thflir 9ocif)se«iti<)^ )Q#)Lti)«43lii \ 
of ,Fe^^MrjsJ-790i they s^roftM^odi jttei/i 
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reli^Dus orden and monastic vows. On the 22d oT 
May they determiDed that the right of declaring 
peace or wsr should belong henceforth to the legis* 
lative body, the king retaining only that of initiatins;, 
or introducing', the question. On the 19th of June 
they decreed the suppression of hereditary nobility, 
coats of amis, and all distinctions of rank. Most 
of these innovations had been previously discussed 
and resolved upon in the popular clubs, whk:h, 
having their central meetings in Paris, had by this 
lime spread their ramifications over all France. Of 
these associations the most influential, both at this 
period and for a long vrhile afternards, was that of 
the Jacobins, so called from its place of meeting, the 
Convent of the Jacobins in the Rue St tionoi^ 



am tfUit Jaaitliu. 

The Jacobin Club had been originally established at 
VnvailleB, while the N»tion^ Assembly sat there, by 
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& few of the members of that body } but after it ymm 
transferred to Paris a)on^ with the leg^islature, it very 
soon be^n to open its doors to persons of mueli 
more violent politics than tbofie of which It had a£ 
first consisted. It became in fact the nightly rendean 
voas of many of the most turbulent spirits of th^ 
capital, who ^dually obtained such a sway ovev 
its deliberations that it was abandoned by most of its 
original members. The people however, as we have 
said, continued to act upon the kgiskture througb 
this, and similar societies, with an imAnense and 
daily increasing iniSuenee*. But they did BOt 
long confine themselves merely to this manner of 
demonstrating their strength. On the 18th of Aprils 
1791, the king and the rest of the royal ftimily had 
made preparations to leave the Tuileries for the 
Palace at St. Cloud ; but before they had entered the 
carriage the tocsin had been sounded fi'om the neigh- 
bouring church of St Roch, and a mob had col- 
lected in the Place du Carrousel, who continued td 
vociferate with a determined accent that the king 
jshould not leave the capital. His majesty's object iii 
going to St Cloud, they said, was only that he 
might have a better opportunity of making his 
escape from France. It was in vain that Lafayette 
and Bailly used every efibrt to indttce them to giv6 
way ; and even the national guards refused to obejf 
the orders of their commander to disperse the peo- 
ple. The consequence was, that the royal fainily 
were obliged to give up their design, and return td 
their apartments. It was upon this occasion thai 
Lafayette, indignant at the treatment he had received^ 
^hrew up his command ; which he was only ptevaile^ 
upon to take back some days ailerwards tm tlie 
earnest solicitations of the municipality, and the so- 
lemn promises of the troops themselves that they 
• See HUtoire de U ReToltttton^ par Mignet, pp. 166, 167^ 
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vpuld m future yield him implicit obeidienoe. As for 
tbe king, wh^ver his intentions may have been up 
(e this time, he now certainly cherished the wish to 
escape^ natural tp a prisoner. No favourable op- 
portunity 0f carrying bis purpose into effect pre- 
fented itself for some weeks ; but on the night of the 
20th of June, he anci the queen, accompanied by 
the Dauphin and the princess Elizabeth, secretly left 
tjbie Tuileries. They succeeded in getting out of the 
city, and took the road towards Montmedy, with the 
intention of afterwards throwing themselves into the 
6trcM)gly fortified town of Luxembourg, on the fron- 
tiers of tl^ Low Countriei?, which was then in pos* 
session of the jBmperor. Bht they were retaken on 
the third day of their flight at the town of Varennes« 
in the province of Lorraine, when more than two- 
thirds of tJbeir journey bad been performed, and were 
brought bacjcto Paris. They arrived at the Tuileries 
09 the evening of the 25th ; and next n^orning the 
AfsemUy deplared the authority of the king to be 
^uapen^led, and his person uQder arrest. 

Before thi^ time, however, serious divisions had 
tak^ pla^e in tjie ranks even of the original friend3 of 
^ Revolution.. Mounier and Laliy-TolendaJ, the 
hfi^As of what was considered the party of Necker in 
the legislative body, had quitted the Assembly i^me- 
^i^ktely aj[ler the events of the 5th and 6th of October. 
7he differences, too, between the Constitutionalists* 
as they were called, of whom Lafayette and Bailly 
pere the leaders, ajpid the more violent parties who 
domineered in the clubs, and were understood to 
j^ve been already the instigators of several of the 
popular tumults tW l^ad taken place, had been long 
widening, and p^w amounted almost to avowed hos- 
tility. On the 17th of July the mob assembled in 
jformidable numbers in the Champ de Mars to sign a 
petition to jLhe Aaseipbly for th^ .dethronement pf tli^ 
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kmSfi ^^^?*' ^^ ^^ ^y advanced, theit eoBiJuct b^ 
^'aihe SQ p^tx^^ous that it was deepr^ed Deoessary tp 
pro^laitp martipl ]aw^ audto disperse tiiem by the fizc 
of the ^ationat guards. The instigators pfihis commo- 
tion y^tev'anitoiu.Brissot^ and CamiOe D^WQuHns, 
thep cpa^-iiiered aqiong the chiejfs of the party called 
th^ G^Mdists, Thjs Action consistent originally of de- 
puilc^s from La Gironde, whose object was to. establish 
a repu^ic, and who continued for soqac; tiiAe a.fief 
this to fight their battles by the i[nstrum!ent?ijlit,y of .the 
inol), ofwhoiii, however, wheu they had^ i>^cn supr 
pj^rited1)y still more violent leaders* t^ey eveotuaUy 
became, the victims,, Tliere wire inanypieii pt gjreat 
tatei^ i^pd pujpe patriotism among the Giror^Aist^; 
bi^^' j;1ie.*'wM of their career fiwf^ciejt^tly 

j^rpv/cs' Ijbiy^^ il^ fitted they were, to dirpct. fii^'^stjjisf^ 
w^iigV^I^y shewed themsielyes so pttle spfjiputoiis ii 
rpipinig. .*^t this period th^y formed pplv a ^iuoniy 
u^ jii(^ r^Tatipnai Assemtiv ; but, that t>poy closed. ,its 
sitjmfi*^ ^n the^ 30t]i of September. ' ipii tlie f*9^^^^^ 
y^M^ber^ the Leg^islative Assembly ..ppen^d, froiji 
which,'^by. a ,law that Had been psussed l^onie iime 
biefqrel atf who had beea members of the' former le- 
glslaturj^ we^re excluded. To this new convocatioii 
Sie| people bad returned their recent patron,^ the zea- 
lot^<^ repu)}Ucaiiism, in great numbers. , , 
J"^, l^ejNaiipn^l Assembly, immedi^e be6>re their 
s^paratvpn,' ha^ drawn up a constitution i^ regular 
ibrm» ei^DQctying the dijflerent innovations which they 
had iatrpi^ucecl; and upon the king haying signified 
his acQeptance of this lundamental acf, he had been 
ifestoijed to, the exercise of his, authority./, From the 
tenvper of the, new legislature, however, iie was very 
sbp^ Cipmpelled to commit the direction of afiairs to 
a Js^ojbin, or Girondist^ ministry. '. At this time, in 
the, spring of 1792, numerous troops of emigrants, 
i^<4er the. command of the Cointq d'Artois and 
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Who find feffFmnce immediately aft^r the Wufer 

Hi^TTeciiott' <^ 'tHe : 1 2th of Jxilv,'*''! t8*;' 4^re in 

kYtns 4on djjfei^^t patts of the frontiers'; \thW'^r6op9 

of th^'€tti^6r6r a*nd the "king of Prussia -^ere'refta^ 

to wt -iill 'ConcM tdlh them, In conformity with 

the 'ibiteJicr bf tTie famous declai^tiou of Wnltsi 

of the? "jirebefliihg'' summer ; and Swedeii and dther 

fcrr^feil'^boWeW had joined the coalition. T^ aW 

id tUk 'tbWi^^ie Mature of this threatened attack, 

ftrta.hrii'-^sr'feUflfefihg' at home tiiider the ftccuthu- 

latW^'iWfe <6^^'scafdlTy; elhausted finances, and Ir^- 

pidfy^. ia^^itiWcM'distraJctions. YetV " thus be^ 

«etl' •<Hfe;f|6Vei^incht' assumed aii attitude v^oM^ydf' 

i''^^dt'feo]ife*'akc?rriilne^ fte^ and oft the 

igm^'Qf'Mm'^&eakrM war' agiiij^t A'asfti^i 'Ktie^ 



df d^iiti^'TJy the Wiig; after he t^a V^lWftd Hii'^ca^ 
seh^WfeV^i^l fellfs ^hicji^'hey h'ad*cWnedf'thfiiii^K 
th^'A-^^6hife\yl they iftimMi^tely rtsokjed ^f) tfi^iV bldf 
lAi^fhittfetft 'tJhe mob of the faubour^y>h6kii:''ihe5f 
excited to m^V^ si violent attack upbh ' the :Tu%les 
ori'tli^ mli;vfe the totiVse of x^hidh'thfe'liVW of 
tlie'^ rbyj; timVj '\vere expoi^^d fo tft^^ iHost'^W^' 
miiieirt'd&nger. ' Another^ riotous assauTt of a'/^tift 
tnore violent description was ihad^ oft the royaT res1-» 
dence* Oii. the 10th of August, from which the /kin^ 
was bbliiedtd takii refuge with his fkniily In the 
Legisfet^^' Assembly. The Assembly ImmediatMy 
passed a (^(ckrree saspending' him from his ftfnc^dfts; 
atid three dayii aflerwardd he Wa^ conducted, ^ittt 
the Queen,^ his son, and the Princess Elizabeth, to the( 
prison of thfe' Temple, ffOm ^hich h^ uras' desti^^ 



to b^ led forth only to trial» oDndemnation, bnd the 
scaffold 

From this period the career of the Revelution wa«' 
for a long time one of headlong violence, eaeh fao« 
tiofi that obtained possession of the supreme autho* 
rity being in its turn supplanted by another atill 
more furious and blood-thirsty than itself. On the 
2d of Sep^mbeT the mob again rose, and commenced 
a massacre of the inmates of all the prisons in Paris, 
which lasted for three days. On this occasion their 
instigators were the members of the Commune, a self- 
ejected body who had recently assumed the govern- 
ipept of the city. The Girondists, or at least the more 
moderate of them (for Danton and some others who 
had formerly adhered to this party had become mem- 
bers of the Commune, and were the chief projectors 
of the massacre), were now at the head of affairs, and 
1)0 longer rj^quired the aid of their ancient auxiliaries. 
On. the SI St of this month the Legislative Assembly 
gave place to the Convention, in which Danton, Ro- 
be^^pierse, Ma^, and others of the worst of the po- 
pular agitators hod seats ; but the Girondiata still 
continued for some time to bear up against their mora 
'violent antagonists. As the party of the constitu- 
tionalists, however, had been by this time completely 
overthrown, there was no difficulty in obtaining 
an unanimous vote for the abolition of royalty ;i 
and a decree to that effect was carried at the first 
sitting by acclamation. On the 19th of Novem- 
ber the Convention proclaimed fraternity and aid to 
all other nations who might wish to rise against 
their governments. On the 17th of January, 1793, 
they condemned the king to death, and on the 21st 
he was executed* This vote was obtained in oppo- 
sition to the strenuous endeavours of the Girondists, 
who, although they had sought eagerly to dethrone 
J^ma, did i|ot wish to take his life; and U proved 
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that their opponents, now commonly called (he Moun« 
tain, from the place of the hall in which they sat, 
had by this time attained the superiority in point of 
numbers and influence in the legislature. It was 
some time after this first defeat, however, before iht 
power of the Girondists was entirely overthrown. 
On the 1st of February the Convention declared war 
against England. About the end of March com- 
menced the formidable insurrection in'favoUr of the 
old government in La Vendtfe, a district on the 
western coast immediately to the south of the Loire. 
About this time also were established the two famoui 
Committees of General Security and of Public Safety, 
the seats in which were very soon monopohzed by 
the most violent members of the Convention. Thesis 
tribunals long exercised a sanguinary dictatorship 
over France, before which even the Convention itself 
trembled. Meanwhile the contest between the Qiron^ 
dists and the party of the Mountain in that assembly 
still proceeded with increased violence knd 1raryin|^ 
success. B ut the fUlure of the former^ in their attempt 
to carry the condemnation of the atrocious Marat, 
finally threw the victory into the hands of their oppo* 
nents ; and on the 2d of June, after a week of popu^- 
lar outrage of the most terrible description, during 
which the Convention was kept in a state of siege b^ 
the mobs of the Commune and the Committees, so that 
even Danton and his friends at last quaked before 
the storm they had themselves assisted in raising, a 
sweeping decree of proscription Was passed against 
more than thirty of the principal Girondist deputies, 
and that party was extinguished in the legislature. 
This event made Roberspierre the master of France,—* 
Marat, who might otherwise perhaps have contended 
with him for the tyranny, bdng shortly after as- 
sassinated by the heroic Charlotte Corday.' 
. The year that followed is usually called the RdgH 

i2 
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Oi Terror^ On the 24th of June the Cooventioa 
procUunied a new constitution, which, however, they 
formally declared suspended about two months after-* 
wards. Bui the party which had now obtained the 
ascendancy was in reality that of the lowest multi^ 
tude ; and even Roberspierre, all-powerful dictator as 
he was, was merely the instrument whom they had 
eet up to destroy all but themselves. At the outcry, 
therefore, of these the true rulers of France, and to 
promote their momentary interests (for it was a mea* 
sure from which even they at last suffered severely 
in the universal stagpnation of industry and conse- 
quent scarcity which it produced), the Convention on 
the 29th of September passed a law imposing a 
maximum price upon all commodities, the last and 
most ruinous excess of mob legislation. On the 6th 
of October they decreed the introduction of a new 
era, to commence from the 22d of September 1792 
(the first day oi the republic), and also of a new 
calendar, according to which the year was to be 
reckoned as beginning on that day (which happened 
to be that of the autumnal equinox), and the twelve 
months into which it was divided received names 
descriptive of the natural character of each. This 
puerile innovation, which was not adopted anywhere 
but in France, and would indeed have been inap- 
plicable any where else, was in that country persisted 
In till the beginning of the year 1806, when the 
method of reckoning time in use throughout the rest 
of Christendom was recurred to. Meanwhile the 
government revelled in executions and all sorts of 
atrocities. The town of Lyons, where, as in many 
other parts of France, an insurrection had broken 
out» was given up for punishment to a troop of com- 
missioned destroyers, by whom the finest part of it 
was levelled to the ground, and the inhabitants huU 
phered by )iundredSf In this )ast respect.it was the 
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by seveml aetkt^ at a t\tt^, atid the fiea/ffi^llt^nfekilMM 
constantly #lst with blood. ' Om ilOi'W^iif O'mlti^ 
the qisfseit Of Ijouks X¥I., the wifo^tiM4e MkM« 
Aat^itiette; Wad beheaded. ' On th^Sl'sf Bt4Hi^«ft«rtl 
twehi^ toore bf tftig Giromfist depntf^ tihd(<tW<snt'ih« 
«ameMe. Tbe eit^ctitioil of 'the Duke'^'OHMnlfr 
the ceiehtateet Egdtkb, tdok place t)tilHe'dthx/r'N0« 
rember. * €hi tfie'l^th '6f tile &ame tnohtiv the ^ott<# 
▼enfkm ^e'er^ed the bbeiitfon of OhHstlariftjr, ti< ;p1«i« 
of whieh they ^tabHit^ed what they ealled the'W^r^itf 
of Reason'. Meanwhile, iiv the tntdst of ihe^frevizietl 
ptocee^ffg:^; the'^xdted erfei^ies of 'the doti^try'editw 
tinised: «(otfc td ^^rtfg^ie^tiucceM(%r1!y "with 'the fblienMil 
oj^poneiitd of tii^ gotertimentv and'to" bett/Mtik^^lii 
^t^igo af^es thatibreKtened XiniiOi&i^^^tmi^ 'Bmv 
l6nr, v4iieh i^oihe titiie before hdd- t^en'bk^'by^ tliti 
Eb^lish; irak't^dVei^d; and'«h« i)tmp^W^ki^txA\^ 
gMttt* seftd'tileir'^illleawek'edJdftatttil aft^vt^u^'lilatiHIii 
Thuj»;> Mihnphittit over h\i enen^^'bOiil a't-^hmilir 
aodttb^^di R<5bei(fti^errei ftiiiight'be'tliOu^hff/^fce^ 
fttiKd^ Mabd eoosOHd^ted hi0<de»p6tiM ^ ''4^mLtl^ 
net whi^h' woffld httye"seetn-ed U«'^^b{llty/>^^B^« 
the 'earthquake wtta alriMtdy gti<Aeifing<'ttflM^{ti^h^' 
Which waa to oveiihrow Mm* - By t4«e*'b6^ki»kif 
of the yeat* 1794 apsLHy, pyoftsaiiif etilP ta£)f6 ft^' 
lOcibtia and' ttktti^-deikioenjtie'opiniooa'ihatt'hi^^^bWiiv- 
the Hebettist^; as they wbre caikd #eni on^'o^theit 
mxM acttve leaders, had obtained th^ '&sfeeiti^«l^ief 
in the COmtntine and in' the cl€ibof'thfe'€btNMilerJ^ 
and Wete' already openly asaaih^^' the ^tdawty^ 
and through that the powet* of the exiting dilHiilOf. 
For a considerable tame Roberspiitre bofe upwfthHti^ 
ti^pidity and (efieet Bgainbi^i»antbgotflat6;^aflid''ev%li 
tuceeeded in obtainingthe cotideinnation''Of^4e4|^hteei| 
of their OhiefiH ilioluding Hi^«>rt htm^^lf^ WhO'wei^att' 
^eciiteiA In mM «1a^> Ac 8&th of MmokAiu < On 4&er Mi 

xd 
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WSt teikViy ir^eftfCy^ iriorfe c^ their adheventd^ irere 
'br6^^ht to ih^seafibld. Iti thistnatmerRoberspi^rre 
€ndekVot^dt<y rid himself hbth of <thte triodcrate and 
'the;M6i^t^61tot'fiictioB$ by whidi h*e was tivrciatened, 
V^bfthosc Whb toog'ht to]5erWhitn iddwn from his su* 
pr^til^crjf fbr hdvln^ made too lar^tt use of prosaerip- 
tioii'4hd thegiri!k>tkie, as well of thotie wtvo Trailed 

* hiih T&t Slot shedding enough of blood. As the iaitter 
p^yilidweyer', from the course whichtheRevoltiEtaoa 
nad'hithertb run, Seenied the most^dnger^us,- as being' 

^he hfost'Ill^iy to gather strength, ^ proh^tAj con- 

'Mhhid that it vrotild b(s "#«)} to «Mnn > himself iintfi 

-^ttiis' ^fiitiohtif protectfott tignhist ' its «S8aiilts from 

im'bfipo^te^ quai^et^. IfetlH^refoi^ Induced "this Cod- 

: VeW tl<id' oh' the ^th ^of > M*y t& procMm thte resiora- 

^"ti6tif;-k«^^iift6f the nstimial creeds i)f tivetwo doctrines 

i^fthcl'iejciiltidhtt^ ofa^supreme being ^and tiieimmor- 

^ i&liiif df^m sbnl; i^reh ha\l beeii d^eUrired to be anti-. 

^at^^ffiIi§kKoods> ikr short time b^orev'iwheU the 

worship of Reason was established. He imibaUy- 

''tbiiKi^M'by-tlii'd tn^sisi^re to'tfrrayon hss^ side aiF those 

^^^SlMiik fifoih thd absolute atheism 'whidi «oDsti- 

' ' tiHM th^ ci-eied of (lie extreme democratic paartj. At 

"^'tb^' jidinf^iim^/ to coittince hib friewds among the 

^ t^lbblls^lhat nb i>eiaxaliQn was intended in muy other 

''^rtW^hiSf £/ystem; he todk care thiat blood should 

''^litfiittis'td flow on the 6caffi)Id moreplentifiiny than 

'^^:' 'Among ienitty other victinhs who perished 

' ibouVthift'iime, was the sister of Louis XVI., the 

''brihcife^s Efrtdafl^th, who was exeeutedon the 12th of 

May!' *'Bnt''lt1t his management and determination 

* tiiMHned beeaitf^e ilisijffident at last to preserve this 
''^AiMliotis lyiraiil from destnielion. P)»!«eiTing his 

^ pd#@r^«y^ be Evidently tottering, the more modcnte 
' bhrty ii^fthe Omvenfion, whom he had kept in awe so 
lhii^'liS''lh<i «lidiiSded Hl^lt were at ina devotion. 
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Against liim to'tha^, qumrter, to hvA^ j^ei^ i)6^ VfJ^ 
imo^ %Q aidiYmdnwx^BAi ui the hop^.Oif,b$}p|;iab}^.t0 
seize theroppovtututytiMreby. 9£S:)rde4(X)f f^ta^Ii^^ing 
somet^inf IHfie « rcjgplo^ govQroiDent,,Qn,t)iif,^:uui$jof 
the alteniatei anarpby atnd /despiotism thi^ hi^A.^long 
dieaolat^d tbe./CQuntry* .Hie aU^i»pt,i)ras,^aQn^^bat 
hazfirdiMift oaekf^for it^.re^ult.ougfat b«.Ye 4)^(en the 
substitutioii, atileast for a. time, of /fven a pipxe.wUd 
sund devastating tyranny, ,tb^n tbatK)f, JU>be|^p,>m&; 
.but partly hby, a. ,eenGiirFeno& of :iayourAble accidents* 
^ad pia%i ^y tbe oble 4i3po8itioD5 of Ba^vu* who cm 
that eventfiil '4»y<co|iinAB»4ed' tbe^ military f^ttaqh^ 
to-itbe G«mi!eiitioe«':0^ the 27tb of J\i)y, (Ibe, laipous 
9th Tbermidor) Ae;h^e${Df Bol;^r^iepre>,^d,^is 
• rivals : of the^ Como^uoe wjere.exti^^idi^x tpgj^^r ; 
and the oatio^al kgi^lature wasoqae mor^.revQ^t^ 
in liberty a«d «Dpi«macy« .• .Tbi». m^moi^blcjii^^ta- 
fibiopbeiermftDated in tb^eop^jgnnpenl to<th^apff{yd 
« of Boherspierre and ninjety-one of .bij^.pfiiicq;)i4,par« 
' usaAflki '1* /J-. . »vf )., .jii^f-^-To ,v 

(Hereended the oowaxd advaape of .iheTfjlfC|l^tio^- 
&ry•lVffy0« In the events that follow we ^li^i^iy^f^er- 
ceive ita recoil. Tbb reaction musi hav/^takifp pjioiip^at 
some point, as^, whatever had been tbfifol;^)pe of Abe 
9th Thermidor* could not probably bavf , been pu^ch 
longer prev^ited; for it was impos^le,fl^4here 
aliould have followed many faetiona>af(eir,tb^irpf ^o- 
berspierre, each exceeding its predecesspr/ii^ violence* 
Once bi^gun, too^ the continuance ^ tbi^ ^refii^for 
some time was inevitable ; a)l the tendepde^^.qf; so- 
ciety in that direction were now.awakenj^dnnd called 
into action ; while those of an opposite cjl^i^ter* 
having been so long on Uie stffitch* wera.ie?(bwi#^<I* 
mkdy overborne as.tbey werei left ^sjpableTOidy.of 
eStrng e^ry dty a feebler reawtaoeetathetA^^li^ 
cress of events* Xbe firs^ thing wh]eb:lha.iibmfed 
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c0|taia id^iM(ll!^«aii^is?th« pow^v of t1io<i6 tefHbl^ tii- 
luunAi^itiir^QiitimtUeftg df PuHlfe^^ftty, fend df 
Qaniffliiridec(i#ity. ^I» tfteo<Hhplish^ai ihk l^^htutft, 
skilfully aMU&g toetf of the vatitflg^-^rotrhd ott Which 
ifrfl4tiwcl^fofthiiittid(of ihte irbdps Whd hfed bdmftiitted 
thihiMwi to-ltft ttttiiwi'by tHeir.tJoiMttttt'V!)tt tHt 27th 
of oJHljr, Mil oTtltii getieMat lorigin^ of m^ coiiritry f6p 
afw^«wtoait«f la* and m-der, hewt dissiblV^d the 
b«nd'>af'ttitettf8attfb whAcellkd'them^feHr^ih^ Cohi- 
Qtanb^'ofiF^ki; attd took ihttif Its bwh hdtids th6 
i9ii«tint»>(^f «)id an^ittiiafttlfty iof iH^ clt^. Stib^equent 
dewtttenbcgiftii' the 'work »f rtduMti^ th^'^^hibs to 
tn&odUnatimii I On tftfe^th oP Deettmfeer ^fev^ntf- 
tl«e4 d(^ii*tes,^«i1» had fifed 'frolA*th*'C^v da 

thfcrijflWBiirtollwi'.of'^'tHtf^ ©ifbtldftf cMwfs^ elffht^en 
inomiir^itefor^ ^tui^imd' to thfeii" ^eiit^v Oh th!¥ 
a«MMisidhrbf iwf«igthv tlie friwids <t»f md'd^rition knd 
kipll«a<pff«*feniwemvWt*0lntty'bt^ ttiJ^b^ 

cowrtrt*lg^^f^/ijfJb\^ie¥ftil/^hibkife«6ti (if^Grltottdlsts 
GonstfiiiftioiiAliftts-Aifid'menf of all deg^re^ 6f opiriloii 
MFbaili^d)h«ld ^ttrf# - afecietldahtsy ' ptfevioa* ^ tll^ rtse 
of^*obftriit)J»wr¥*ob«iaed to thfe <idopidott <yf stm 
bbhteiPJBii«|uf^;,tttidj' liot feiitifeflfed wUh"VedY»ess!tt^ 
thfiiaiil^OMider wftifeli die Btatfe git3tt!ied,'¥ey^lVteU alfeo 
tec«**alBdufcthir|«iiil«hmenfc of thfefr atrthd^te: ' Mativ 
d«piltiwaof/t*ie^ dftttibdratic^pferty' a^ddrtilfj^ Were 
aiAstedj,««trtedi ttttdng^ttdemiitd to iJe^ith; •"'oh fh« 
2«i^^.lWce«lbei^i>alii0V«he abiurd liW 6fth6 max!- 
muih Mrsiipf»-feg«fiNi,'Aft«r 4t> hid be^ti in foitee fdf 
Mcreetfaaiiot; yflni^ and pfodaWi th<fc most disas- 

?°^'!!'^°^y^'*^^ te *very hmmh' bf the iiAtidtial 
uwhirt»yi^naih«Mj^d^f«„l aeth of Wittfemtian, lio^- 

2^«jjMi^^ lhc.8^ . ^to .^^^^ 

i^«im^to.4itt tnter«ttti>d ifithe cotatifluaAce '6f the 
«w(p Of Mtowtt ^Tbe^ MkbM^ Utotm^if, vtlih tin 
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remaining chiefs of the defeated party for thdr lead- 
ers, at last roused themselves once more into activity^ 
and rose against the Convention in successive revolts. 
On the 1st of April, 1795» and the 20th of May* in 
particular (the days, as they were called^ of the 
]2th Germinal and the 1st Prairial), numerous mobs 
from the faubourgs attacked the hall of the legislative 
body, and almost succeeded in again making them* 
selves the masters of the state. They were,4H>wev«r, 
on both occasions, at length driven back by the com^ 
bined efforts of the armed force of the Sections, which 
since the day of the 9th Thermidor had supported the 
Convention, and of what were called Fr«$ron's Jetfut- 
esse Dpree^ a militia of young volunteers, chiefly 
from the higher and middle classes, whom th«t 
deputy had organized, and whose uniting principle 
was that of hostility to the farther march of the Revo- 
lution. These repeated collisions meanwhile were 
followed by their natural consequence— the sepaiation 
to a still wider distance from each other of the two 
contending parties. In fact, for some time the re- 
action began to assume an absolutely anti-revoliution* 
ary tendency ; so much so that, inspired with new 
hopes by the new aspect of affairs, the priests and 
other emigrants returned to France in great : num^ 
bers. Some of the journals even ventured to advo*- 
cate royalist opinions, and to oppose the Convention 
as still animated by too democratic a spirit In 
these circumstances the course of the legislature 
was one of peculiar difficulty, obliged as it was, if it 
meant to save the state both from anarchy on the one 
hand and slavery on the other, to maintain at the 
same time a firm resistance to two contrary influences* 
both of great, though, for the mcHnent, of unequal, 
force. They proceeded with all expedition to g^ve 
the country a new constitution. This, known bf. 
\h.e name of the Constitution of the year llh^ wjm 
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pit>niu1gat^ about the end of June. According td 
Ihis arran^ment, the legislative power of the state 
•Was committed to two representative bodies, the 
Council of Five Hundred, and the Council of An- 
cients, consisting of half that number of members, 
ivhile a Committee, or Directory, of Five, was ap- 
pointed to wield the executive authority. On beingp 
iiubmitted to the people for their acceptance, this con- 
stitution encountered a formidable opposition from 
the royalists, who especially exerted themselves to 
prevent the popular ratification of two appended 
decrees, by which the Convention had reserved to 
itself the right of nominating two thirds of the mem- 
bers of the new legislature from its own body. But 
by having again recourse to the military talents of 
Biirras, the Convention, on the 5th of October (the 
13 Yehdi^mifeire), obtained a complete triumph over 
its opponents, and the new constitution was esta- 
blished. It was oh this occasion that Bonaparte first 
appeared in the drama of the Revolution, having been 
appointed second in command to Barras, at that 
officer's own Request, who had been struck with the 
distingiiished military talent he had displayed at the 
recent siege of Toulon. Having achieved this vic- 
tory, on the 26th the Convention closed its sittings, 
after having existed rather more than three years. 
Among its last decreeis were two especially honour- 
able to itself, and indicative of the improved condition 
of the times : the firist for the establishment of a 
Nsltional Institute, in lieu of the former scientific and 
literary Academies ; and the second for the general 
pardon atid oblivion of all past political delinquent 

ci^s* 

Two days afler the close of the Convention the 
new legislative oouneils held their first sitting. The 
eontMt -between the different parties which divided 
the state eontiQaed for a considerable time afler this 
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period ; and the government of the Directory, just 
as that of the Convention had been, was assailed by 
the hostility both of the royalists and of the more 
violent republicans. The finances of the country^ 
also, were in the most deplorable state of exhaustion*, 
Although the brilliant military successes of the 
preceding year had conquered for France advanta- 
geous treaties of peace with some of her enemies, a 
new alliance had just been formed between England, 
Austria, and Russia, by which powers the war had 
already been renewed after the most formidable pre- 
parations. Such was the complication of difficulties 
with which the new government had to struggle at 
entering on its career — domestic discord, foreign 
war, and a bankruptcy of resources. In a shor( 
time, however, by the strenuous exertions of thj^ 
persons charged with the task of calling again into 
activity the different energies of the state, every 
thing began to assume a new aspect. But we cannot 
here attempt any detail either of the financial opera- 
tions of the Directory, or of the succession of victo- 
ries abroad, which, during the campaigns of 1796 
and the following years, continued to crown the 
republican arms. The star of Napoleon's fortunei^ 
had now fully risen, and was destined to shine for 
many years with undiminished lustre. All that we 
have now to do to complete our sketch of the Revo- 
lution, is to note the epochs of those few remaining 
changes which took place after this time in the do- 
mestic government of France. The people were now 
so exhausted that it was no longer easy to collect 
even a mob from the faubourgs of the capital. After 
this, accordingly, the parties who aspired to the 
supreme power were obliged to proceed by secret 

* The issue of assignats had by this time amounted to tiM 
iBBormous snm of about tbirty«nine milliardd, or U9uAif sixtMp 
kuadred miULons of pounds a teriipg. 



«arjy. .^^ .^f the Direc!U?ry .both. .bijf,»tiie.;d|5moo5M»i 
^^d .tlv^xpy^Usts ; but, they weve «U 40^tfid'ibeibm 
pr^cU« npyjqffeqt^,. In May .}79Z, jw^|dii»g.|0'«» 
prpyi^iQf^, w, jthie;iiew ,cQustitutk)iu.'» Xljirdjp^nt^of'tfw^ 
m^m}^r$| of tb^ legislature. r«ti€€^;(.^ii44 sHi^ki vuoi 
tbct ^ippier of the, cQURtry ail xhi^Jmh kh^intb^ 
p^apjQs ' ^cjre^ filled in gen/?ral \wto, , pwftws^> <^f <»rttbt 
reyolutij^najry polities. ' Tbis.teA^om ^e«iiOf-«cmn 
t^s^ bf^tween tb^ l^g^lMiy^t ooi^iuijto a«A>tber«n4^ 
ipfcyjpf the JO^oectqry, wbich w^rfi.^pioeitfpujJftA^iiaittbe 
^tb, qf ; iSi^pt^pjber (the. I8tb, JFf#|c^l4pr),; wheo:. tW 
Ifrtljfr, iby ,mi, actf of wilitery yioten^, fepntoiyediiai 
^y/frijf|)^,tfbeir^pponeflts#» a»4 oftc%i«|ja«»(t(Ji««aiilq 
P^MiWuPW'^ p^Bty.tbe.,MiidispuiJ9d,»upp«m»fl*SartA^ 
8ta^, ^., , Qp, jt^i jft, iict^ipii^ . J»Uty-Af ^ ipfi tb^)t*tcaWVis 
^"Mf;^!*^/?^ vif}tb,Ca«?wH,*fl4tiBlirth^lefB(fi \«itt 

frppj,J5'pi^e„^,. T^he n¥X>o¥atia]aiof,iu)9^b«iIttJ^ir<i<f ibbe 

Vjrjh^lj, Ijft^t ^fift W^o by tb^t p^rKy ^m^^e -tiifc dai€f 
dJs^OT^Wt^. Pp *W aujig^^t§,.(iiw^* krtirrf.iailnyi 
df^):f^ ij^yi (th^ jy^s}9M;uref ( » Jsurgfe ^^o^f^iotr of ^Haisdn 
bipical^CP/^lp^rs.; bat this i^rould/j^^r ju^t ^is- lUllv 
tmi^j^bf) ^fm;^,of tbe jDirectoryviMfed.tbe|^> Annulled) 
gpif^^^l^Qljif^ . K^^y,ear„ howeveF, ^(M^yw l^A^,)! tte 
^^Sr qp^ ,iy^€i pf thje .swwe , cwipleiciott ; , «]n^ the :«cocu^ 
tisffi foiled,., it 'Pjpf^ fpqfMBdientuta yie(d^;njXbe «on*« 
a^^^l^Qe,W|a^. tbat'JAQobi^ism. fLgaiqiraaetu^ 
ai^qefl4^»t,j,aiiid ; threatened to,,reiwiM' theJhorearstftfe 
i^,,£o];i^[)^. dpivinatii^ii, had it nQK \mi^thM%k^'V^ 
pleri ppMT tired of \ convulsipjui, . aM yjfHk f ^effen^ tbmc. 
ipt^ricsij^, poliiipsi^most j^sitingufsb^^^wiMld }blttdl(f< 
]^v^biimjig9iAiiaiidetbciJ^^ stsuxfichtA^ 

I^Uti(?^,|^,tbey^iiren9 i^4b9«%r^^cfmif&^ BaiU 
lutioo. In l^e course of a few weeks, however, the 
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mimber intb* the E^ffect^i^, whidi ^yf^'iMvA^fhii^i 
joticy of ^i^ei^th^r^. Sboti after Olis^tke ^Seudmtk dUB? 
whicK'hftdbeetl shut ti{>%t!i^j^t«rnti^t£ftlki^(ie^lF 
<tf Rdl9en)>ien«, wun re^elt&blChec!. ' Wliflfe tlfU^'fibSKr^* 
e^rar, aM txmtiy (Ahit sighs ^eeiri^' t6 ^otfeiiH'ic ' MW 
stut ofthe lUvoltttioii toWfllirds'cchmisM ahd fliHiLi^hy; 
the'gudd^li aii^Vah of B^napart^ fr6^ E^j^t't^ilfcKHr 
led to the W6ll4thdWii' catast^phe 6f iiie ISih'WM^ 
matve^the'lMi &f 'N6v^ni(he^, 1799>, liH^ tMi"V!6^ 
tevioos sUdktf; j^ttg> himfdelf Itt thef helid't>rifil<fH^ 
oi#&|fliflirdl' 'didOated hi6 commands t6 life ^s^ehkbfed' 
lc«islilt«BAc« ;.MuidJ hk^iii^ ^rder^'th^m i6^^rkh^i 
their >sttiltigf8 ttir'iSl.' Cioodv yfex% dhf ^Mer^afN^fi^ 
place oP>ixS06|^^ IH' ilfe pali^te tlKiire; fttid'iihiift^l^ 
gmiadicini dfe^hi^lMtii i^Hh&f^Miii tM<biy^e«/ 
"I^ie hiiro df the Bev6ltitio« tioW->«r8^<ift(Hl«ipar«^ 

'Riis; i«de6«r,*^a8Vr^stMi(m^M^iifthf^ Hie^'Wit 
^& ibir «ottie f!m« t^tiditi^ ^/itda Mi^ ttet^ i^^iST 
vtaliiedi 4M H^ldtimi way b«§ald«6 Mv^b^ti^6^^^ 
Pleted/^ Motmtt^y, theunlltefOiKi ^^y''Mr<titt^^iiW,> 
wtts. in fiK>t pestered ^li^in^^' h^ti^'^h^^'^dh^ 
Mled tlittt' iini^y tWe of 'iJhtth^ei<lffH<ihr Wdd 4«W 
nt i4 WoUod, a/hd i^ok^g* khpeIlM;4>Y ih^Wti^^gtfl^ 
of a.whole^pe<>utei< The first <ki^ftst!l!triibh''^Wt&!mSH^ 
fey Bona^arte^' in room o^' tli«t iiWiWh''h^* htti Si^^ 
fttioyed/ was on« att the h^d of whk^'hi^lHaMd'hi^i^ 
^^^ nod his ibltow^ditsplraiors Si^y^ anff'fib^f''^ 
^wm; IheMttoHtyoflh^lMe Directory;' ^il^lfv^o' 
«>»il ohifliibei^,' eompo^edr each< of on(y>tW(^-fif6i 
^«a»ber^^ ^B^ted to tlife' rietioir the ghbst^ v^f ')i' 
■^Swhittuei * Itt theoMrse^f a ftfvriir^k^SiSy^i^^iid^ 
I>uoM T«iig;iied thdtf^ i^aceA itt th6 Ma^'tWil^;' tbj 
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make room for Cambac^ros and L«bruii» Bonaparte 
now assuming the distinctive title of First Congul ; 
and the members of the legislative chamber were in* 
creased to three hundred* the election of all of whom 
was vested in a senate, the members of which had 
been previously named by the consuls* Such was 
the Constitution of the year VIII.> the principle of 
which was evidently one of unmitigated and silmost 
iindi$guised despotism. It was established on the 
25th of December* 1799. E&hausted as the nation 
was, this atrocious usurpation was not effected with«* 
out occasioning violent discontents ; and conspiracies 
were even formed by various parties against the life 
of the new dictator. The failure of these attempts, 
however, only strengthened the foundations of his 
power ; by an arbitrary eiiertion of which, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1801, he at once expelled from 
France about a hundred and thirty of the most for* 
voidable opponents of his government. On the 15th 
ot July, this year, the Catholic religion was. re-esta- 
blished. On the 2d of August, 180^, Bonaparte 
was proclaimed Consul for liife. Another conapiiaey 
against his life was discovered in Fetaruary, 18Q4 ; 
and, on the 18th of May following, he was declared 
by Senatus-eonsultum Emperor of the French, the 
dignity being made hereditary in his family. 

Thus, from the opening of the States-General in 
1789, to the fall of Roberspierre in 1794, we have a 
period of five years, during which the Revolution, in 
obedience to the motion originally impressed upon it, 
ran the natural course of a popular insurrection, till 
it reached the last excess of anarchy and mob-domi* 
nation : we then have its rebound frorn this termi* 
nating point through a spaee, in like manner, of just 
about five years more, till it returned in 1799 to the 
other extremej from which U had first set out, the 
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absorption of all th« povrers of the state in the 
ftupremacy of one man. Another period of nearly 
the same length carries us to the complete conso- 
lidation of this new monarchy. In the actual 
assumption by its founder of the title of Emperor. 
The empire lasted for twice five years, if we should 
even reckon only from' Its nominal commencement ; 
and this may shew us that^ in regard to stability, 
even a military despotism has the advantage over an 
unregulated liberty. About a year is then passed in 
the alternating struggle between Bonaparte and his 
conquerors. The Bourbons were finally re-seated 
on the throne of their ancestors by the battle of 
Waterloo, in 1815 ; and the government then esta- 
blished, one of imperfect liberty, remained un- 
changed for exactly three times five years. The na- 
tural tendencies of the French were, as they became 
more enlightened and more sensible of the value of 
real liberty, to obtain a more perfect freedom. The 
goverment chose to risk an imitation of the ancient 
^potism, and to substitute its arbitrary will for the 
law, in the hope that the lessons of forty years would 
have been forgotten. Then, once more, the people 
aroused themselves, and the despotism of an hour 
passed away *' like a phantasma." Let us hope they 
will achieve for their country a constitution fulfill- 
ing at once the two opposite requisites of the grand 
political problem. ** To make a government," says 
Burke, '* requires no great prudence. Settle the seat 
of power ; teach obedience ; and the work is done. To 
give freedom is still more easy. It is not necessary 
to guide ; it only requires to let go the rein. But to 
form a frtt government ; that is, to temper together 
these opposite elements of liberty and restraint in one 
consistent work, requires much thought, deep re- 
flection, a sagacious, powerful, and combining mind." 

k2 
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'* DepuiR qu*on nous rassasie de priocipes*** said one 
of the most zealous friends of the former revolution, 
the able Adrian Duport, to the National Assembly, 
*^ comment ne s'est on pas avise que la stability est 
aussi un principe de gouvemement !" But France is, 
we trust, wiser now than when these words were 
spoken, and will not again commit the error of for- 
getting the truth they ccnivey. 
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TION OP 17S9» 

Remoral of lK>iii8 XVU from Versailles to the Tnileries-^Diffenat 
FlaoM •eettpicd by thft •a«ceui«« I>gl«UtWe B«di«»^Th« Daf •£ tke 
Foaiard»— NefAcUtioaa with lftr*bcaa«»Attempt «f tha Kipf ta ge to 
St. Cload— Flight of tht VLoytX Familjr from Parig-^Tbeir Arrest a| 
Varennes — ^Measures of the Aaaembly*— Return of the King to the C*> 
^tal^Uit Aeeept&nee of tkt Gonatltatioa-^Pablie Rejoicingt. 

The Palace of VersaillM, since ite eompletion m 

1702, had been the cisuftl reiiideiice of the Freneh 

monarchs. Here Louis XIV. spent the iMt yean 

of his long reign, and LouU Xv. the whole of his. 

For the first fiflbeen years also after Louis XVL 

came to the throne, the Court continued to be held 

«t Versaillei. But o n the tt cmorable 6th of Ocio« 

ber, 1789, that ill-<ated monarch and his queen left 

this sumptuous abode, never to return to it On 

their arrival at F^ris in the evening, in the hands of 

the mob, they were eondacted first to the Hdtel de 

Ville, and thence to the Tuileries ; and thin palace 

was their ordinary dwelling, and eventually, it may 

be ssid, their prison, till the deposition of the king 

on the 10th of August, 1792, and the removal of 

him and his fitmiiy to a more secure place of con^ 

iinement 

The lemoval of Louis XVL, in 1789, from 
Versailles to Paris, Iras followed in a few days by 
tbat of the National Asseoobly. The first siUiog 
which this body held in the capital wa« an the 19th 
of October, when they met in one of the halls of the 
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anddepiscopal ^laoe in the Be de k Citf^ Here 
liktj remained till the 9<}i of Noretfiber^ When they 
renioTied to an apartment which had been prepared 
for them in the Manage or riding-house attached to 
the Tuikries. This* building stood immiediately to 
the north of the garden oif the Tuileries, dose 
to what is still called the Terrasse des Feaillans» 
from the adjoining convent of that name ; although 
both the convent aod the manage have now disap- 
peered» .the Rue de Rivoli having beto i^artly buiii 
on the ground they occupied. The bialdwgB fyf the 
Convent des Feuillanfl extended 'fiK>m the Rue fit 
HoBOR^ to the garden of the palace; and when the 
National Assembly fixed itself in the Ma»dge». aome 
of. the apartments in those buildings were appointed 
to jsewe as committee <rooiB& The hidl« iii' which the 
As^elnbly «at, is eaid to have been both* tnoenvenient 
and'ihean^*' 

, The first 'Naftlonal Assembly; commonly called the 
Qonstitueot, continued to sit in the Mani^ge till r it 
was replaced in October 1791 by the «econd^' or 
LegislBtive Assembly^ which Mkewise/ retained the 
same>plBoe of meeting throughout its sessioiL .The 
Convention, which followed, also met in this apart^ 
ment on the 21st of September, 1792 ; but removed 
in^April next year to the splendid hall in the palace, 
foiinerly called the- Salle des Mackmes^ and now 
forming the SaUe des Speducles^ or Theatre. On 
the closing of the Convention, and the establishment 
of the Constitution of the year III. in October, 1796, . 
this hall was appropriated. to> the Councfl <if the 
Ancients, and the Council of Five Hundred siet in 
tl^e Manage, which was repaired for thm use. The 
members c^ the Direetory at the same time esta- 

* Dulaure, Histoire de Pkris; vlii. 377, and he. 12^4; Daluire, 
Ex^ttiMM fiUtotiqnes, i. 334; Dictioanaife flhtbrique ddPUu, 
i. 278. ... 
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Innitgi' '* iRieseidHailsC' ithichf we baVe thongiil it bcilt 
ier* cempieterlieiiev ' <wiB give tibe readeri w deato ncytian 
fl# the localities' of many of the evcUtsiAoticed ktu tiu) 
80qiid. t'The':tii«o1egUilttlive: bodies oantttnidd tor 
CK!ciirpy,'tfare>'Saiiie''plack8 afimctiDg, titi tfavy .*.weier 
ti«n^vrefl 4oi>St; Ghnd' fa^ Bbnaparte' ui Noireinber 

<^1%^ 9dth'Jof 'Febnisry, 1791, isifanown in the 
anmalsr of ti^erHvr o^tiear bytfae' hameof iLa Jounvke' 
dbei) Pmjgamhbi^ihA (Day^ of: Ihe PoniBtdfL/ * ^ On' ' the 
mdrnin^o^^lhsb'driLy/theniefe had assebiMedin^eon-' 
sklerabfer'^sirength iriit^e* Fanbontg St. Antoine»' witfe 
tfaot mUftinm^ piiectediDg t(k> ¥hioedne»' aftd deiKMH^ 
liskUi|^-fiTpait)of ^e ^iiafaEb&'there^ ^phidufwan; 'atdfae 
thde obidergoiiigt^lsoiii^ repair»)1d)mtrit:nigh^>Bev«e'iae 
ar^^siatiynfmsDii;' >i These^v ridleri^>jirere.*'iaeadi9d'«43^ 
Santerre, the Commandant of the Faubourg: >Q?Hcgr'' 
haA iiotiidljifcacrnidithenrpuF^o^ei^ttto^^xfici^ 
smrJ^iBXCeRt^f^lMii General liafayctlttrejrrutedraHloaig' 
themtalrvthe hebd'of<aVdetachmettt«f iiiebnndoB^ 
giuttrdb;>aiid^ ^kheist ! inisleh klHfijOuHy dis^nediKhesoivI 
tskihg bet«i«!ei] "tfixtyHh^feeteniy of j them praioDBnu 
On his fetorn^ howev^n to Patis, £'aikyette>enooiM»* ' 
teivd ' ooasMkrabh! opposition from * the ' miikilMdst'^i 
aiid 'SO' ondeh i piiiraOQab oitoge iodeed^ - that ^hie . nUr^ 
rovely eseaped WithA his life. His aid-de^iGamp,! ndro. 
WAS' mistftkshifor hira, Was fired at laokte tbanr-anoe» 
as -he passed thibiigfav the wood oflYincemjoro;. land * 
afienmrda the ^eneifai timiself;. while nditigBh)]|g^ Che 
Boe da iPaubokrgf* St; * Ahtoine^ ^ was sevsral ; time* 
nearlyriassasbinatidi f In:<the covise iof the jereniBp' 
tbe iumoBv of^lheiid eveukaspread ovee the oiqilab; 
it^was said totf;a^g«DfiraV!in8iurecti«iii httd hrohen.- 
oi^t, that I^iafey^citt^ was. killed, ajqd that; tl^e royaf rf- 
sideoce w^on the^poiot of ibeiing attac]i«d. Al^mi^ 4 
• Dultare^ Histoire de Paris, vi. 552, & ix. 154. ^ 1^ 
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by*thcfBe i^p^rte^ abotit nine 'or tefto*e1oelc kt ni^ht^ 

i'€on0idembie bckly of iht noblesM and oiH^r ptrftonff 

of motiatthlcal prinolpteft, athoufntitig; its has b^n said, 

tof Av« ^r'Hi&handred* pfMenbed themBefreA at th^ 

TuiiieriM^ aad obtelned admUbioii bym^ahfei of ordem 

which they had procarfedTfdkn-the Duk«' 4e Yille^ 

cjuklr,' Oii« of tiie ^enllcttien Of th6 bedchamber; 

Tlieywet^ armed not only with dwordd and pistols, 

bat many of them with swwd-canes and htitttit]^ 

knives, or daggers; and they came, they sl^, to 

defend the person of the king; wfii<5h they believed 

to be in' imminent danger. Whatever Lotdii ttiighl 

have thdcight of the motives which hi^red' tliis o^ 

fer, he ^It boUi i<s eitreme impftidishc^ aiid that, 

plftjQed as he was^ it was impofinsible fo¥ him to avail 

hkifMlf of it ; the Parilnati guard,* to WhOM th« de^ 

ftfndW of '^he ^lace properly belbnged^ ahd wllOse 

jealcNifsy ^ ktiown character and politl^'aetiiimemts 

tibM^ tif these hitrud^r» were so #eH titiidHhAed'io 

«ltfei«S', «xdaftned against their interveirtldnV And tiie 

kkigf'iv^ 'reply to their profesi^loas'of lovalt;^ and 

2ieai for- his safety; desired i^em to a^rrender their 

anhsand Kthe, adding, <'I am ih perfei^t sedurity in 

the miid^t ^ the natkiual guard.' At l&at Lafajrette 

hif^self; wh6 had been reported to have beeil killed* 

made his appearance ; and he, petteeiving at once 

the diMstrous consequences which were likely to 

i^ult fh^mthis iBsh ehterprise, could' not restndn 

him^ielf' from expressing what he ftH In warm Ian» 

guage to th^ band of strangers whom he found in 

the palace^ and insisted that th^ should immediately 

deliver tip their arms. They attempted to resist this 

demand, but were without much difficulty over^ 

powered ; and, at last, the king having again inter* 

posed' his mandate in support of that of Latayette, 

ttieyhiid down Uieir artas, as ordered, on two titblet 

which stood in the antechamber of the royal apart- 
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ment. These miscellaneous weapons were imme- 
diately seized by the national guards as trophies of 
tbeir victory; and their late possessors were then sub- 
jected to the additional humiliation of being made to 
pass forth from the palace between two rows of these 
troops, who, with as little generosity as was to be 
expected in the circumstances, not only insulted the 
helpless cavaliers with hooting and all manner of 
derision, but did not spare stiU more violent acts of 
outrage. 

It is understood that the result of the Joumtfe des 
Poiguards, and the conviction which it impressed 
upon the king's mind that his old friends were now 
rendered utterly incapable of assisting him, led to 
the renewal, in a more urgent manner, on the part 
of the royal family, of overtures, which had been al- 
ready made some time before, to the celebrated Mira- 
beay, to secure the aid of his great talents and in- 
fluence for the monarchical party. It is even believed 
that the negociation had been completed — the orator 
gained over, the price of his treachery settled, part 
of it paid, and the plan, on which he was to com- 
mence operations in his new character, arranged — 
when he was suddenly attacked on the 28th of March 
with an illness which proved fatal on the fifth day 
after. These imputations on the memory of Mira- 
beau, however, it is but fair to state, rest upon docu- 
ments, the authenticity of which is by no means uni-* 
versally admitted, and which were only brought to 
light long after he was in his grave. At the time of 
his death he was regarded by all as the chief tower of 
strength on the popular side ; and the day of his 
funeral was one of general mourning throughout 
Paris. The National Assembly, whose hall had so 
often resounded with his wonderful eloquence, de- 
creed on this occasion that the church of St. Gene- 
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vi^ve should henceforth be eel apart as a receptad^ 
for the ashes of distinguished patriots, and that those 
of Mirabeau should be deposited there. " Nobody/' 
says the Marquis des Ferri^res, Speaking of the sud- 
den extinction of this brightest luminary of the As* 
sembly, ** nobody dared seize the sceptre which had 
dropt from the grasp of Mirabeau. Whenever All 
important question was under discussion, all turned 
their eyes mechanically to the place which the great 
orator had been wont to occupy ; it seemed as if they 
invited him to mount the tribune, and were waiting, 
ere they came to a decision^ for him to enlighten the 
Assembly*" 

On the 18th of the Mowing April the first direct 
demonstration was given to the king that he was a 
prisoner in the Tuileries. The royal family, intend- 
ing to go 1o St. Cloud, had already entered the car« 
riage for that purpose ; when, as already related, the 
people prevented their departure, and compelled thetil 
to return to the palace. The mob on this occasion 
assembled in the Place du Carrousel^ where the 
royal carriage was also drawn up. This commotion, 
we may just observe, as well as that vvhich took place 
on the Journ^e des Poignards, has been attributed 
by some writers to the intrigues of the court itself. 
The king, they say, wished to make it seem that he 
was deprived of his liberty, that he might disgust 
moderate men with the Revolution, and justify in 
their eyes the step he had already resolved to take of 
flying from the kingdom. It is probable enough* 
indeed, that Louis and his family were not very 
sorry, after the affair turned out as it did, to hate 
this convincing proof to appeal to of the durance in 
which they were held ; but it seems quite unneces- 
sary to suppose that they had actually for this pur^ 
* M^moires^ it. 304, (quoted by DuUiure). 
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]Kise got up $, scene so perfectly in keeping with the 
other events of the time, and therefore so likely to 
t»ccur without any interference of theirs. 

It was from the Tuileries that> on the night of the 
20th of June following, Louis and his family set 
out on their ill^managed and unfortunate attempt to 
escape from the kingdom. Preparations for this 
flight had been for some time making. The person 
with whom the necessary arrangements were con- 
certed for facilitating the departure of the fugitives, 
and protecting them from interruption on their route, 
was the Marquis de Bouilie, then military com- 
mandant of the departments of la Meurthe, la Meuse, 
, la Moselle, and la Marne, comprising the whole ter- 
ritory from the immediate neighbourhood of Paris to 
the frontiers of the Low Couu tries. It was abso* 
lately necessary, of course, for M. de Bouille^s guid- 
aace that the particular day on which the royal 
faouly were to set out on their journey should be 
fixed and made known to him. But, notwithstanding 
his urgent representations upon this point, he could 
not for a long time get the king to come to any 
deciaion upon this subject. First the 12th of June 
was proposed, then the 17th, and subsequently the 
19th of the same month. The king wrote to him 
that on this last mentioned day he hoped to be ready 
to take his departure; but in the letter conveying this 
intimation, the writer forgot to prefix to his cyphers 
the mark indicating where their key was to be 
found, and it cost M. de Bouilie eight hours' labour 
t)efore he discovered the secret of their interpretation* 
He immediately sent off the Duke de Choiseul to 
the king to say that every thing would be ready by 
the 19th,— that, in case of any absolutely insurmount- 
able impediment arising, the attempt might still sue- 
iteed» although deferred till the 20th»-— but that after 
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that day no chance would remain. Although the 
king received this message, he eventually determined 
not to leave the Tuileries till the 20th at soonest ; 
and it required the most earnest exertions of the Duke 
de Choiseul to get every thing in readiness for the 
commencement of the journey even then. At last it 
was arranged that the attempt should be made at 
twelve o'clock on the night of the 20th, literally the 
very last minute allowed by de Bouiiy. 

Afler supper, accordingly, on that evening, the 
different members of the family retired to bed at 
the usual hour. After some time, the king rose and 
proceeded to the queens apartment, where he was 
soon joined by his children and his sister. One of 
the persons privy to the plan was M. de SimoUn, the 
Russian ambassador, who had previously procured 
the necessary passport from the Minister at War, 
under the pretence that it was for a Russian Baronesp* 
de Korff, with her two children, attended by a female 
servant, a valet de chambre, and three footmen. 
The party therefore now attired themselves in dresses 
proper for the characters they were to sustain. The 
king, who was to pass as the valet, put on a brown 
frock-coat and a wig; the queen and Madame 
Elizabeth, both wearing large hats to conceal their 
features as much as possible, personated the ba^ 
roness and her maid; and the children were re- 
presented by the Dauphin and his sister, the. former 
being dressed as a girL It had also been re- 
solved that Madame de Tourzel, the governess of the 
children, should accompany them ; so that the party,* 
besides outriders, was to consist of six individuals in 
all. It had been necessary, therefore, to order a 
carriage to be built, considerably larger than the 
usual size, to contain so many persons. This car* 
riage, which had been kept concealed for some time 
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kk Ihe Rue cfe CHefey, neai* the baTrf» of «hat iiam^, 
wa» ii6w%a}tiiig outside the city walU/rtottiedialdy 
beyond the Bftrriere St. Martin. » - 

To esfeape from (he Ttaileries withoiit oliservdtion, 
even at that late hoiir, required the* greatest pre^ 
caiition/ But there wa^ a small chamber tiear tbtf 
royal apartthents, which used to be occupied by one 
of the female servants, and from which there was af 
communication to tlnother room on' the groutid^* 
flbbr,'- ha^ritig a pri^te door opening upon oh^ of 
the courts.' -This chamber the queen had takew pos-- 
Session' bf,Mving rethoved the servant to anothei* 
paH of'th^ pdlaee j and she had also obtained thd 
key of'the a|yartment below. Here; therefoi»e, was a 
wtey. *^' exit; ^Wiifefe sated the risk of malfcitigtthef 
attiEimpt'iby any of the' ^ principal doors: Availki^ 
tbeMselveis; ii^aJrdtiigly', of this' outlet; MadatAe'dii 
Totira^l^WM-^thi' two chiWreri lil'st toadii tjfelf^w- 
eape t ' they \^ere- iMlbwe^ by Madaih'e ^fisaWth ; >Arhb 
was 'actfompav^f ed by M. de Saftit-Prirdoif^, ^ 'm her 
condltetdrr aiid then ihe binsf/ha^^ing:' alsda j^uidb 
alofng witltliitn, l^ll'tbe ^a&cie. * AH the^^' paitie$ 
made theif ^ay without difficimytO'\v4le)'e'fii'VelltleM 
Was wfaitiiig* for thimih wliatwas ^hen^d^lcld i«i 
Place du Petit Carrousel," to cohtey'thetti'vtt^ the 
Barri^Ve St. Martin, i)f here . their UraVelKttg^'^eoach 
was ?itationerf. The Place du P^tit CJarfdtfsel: was 
then separated from die Place dW Qfarfcl Cavroosal 
by several oid buildings, which hate since* beea^rei 
moved ; and the -spot where the royal ' fugitives as^ 
*sembled oii this 6ccasion was very near the comer 
where the present Rue de Rivoli meets the RUfe- de 
f Echelle: The distance they had to walk, ^theife- 
fore,* was at most biit a few hundred yards. Yetthe 
queen, \fho was th^ last in leaving the Tbileriesi' was 
tmfortunate enough to lose her way entirely in at* 
tempting to direct her steps to this rendezvous. 
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although she w^s accqmp^nied by a person whq ^ad 
^ndertaken to act as her ^i^ide. The nrst object 
which she perceived, on entering the Place du Car- 
rpusel, was the carriage of peneral Lafayette. The 
night was very dar]i ; but the attendants pf the ge- 
neral carried torches, the l|ght of which the queen, 
disguised as she was, naturally wished ^ avoid; 
and she therefore walked aside till the carriage bad 
passed. This rencont]re, however, or the movement 
she had made to escape from it, seems to have con- 
fused both herself and b^r conductor ; and iiistead 
pf turning to the left hand, as they ought to have 
done, they took the opposite direction, and actually 
crossing the river by the Ponji Royal, wandered for a 
long time, without any notion of where they were, 
Iklong the quays and streets on the opposite side of 
|t. At last they ventured to ask a sentinel to tell 
them their way ; and, having by Ijis directions re- 
crpssed the river, they soon found themselves once 
more in the court of the Tuileries, and got from 
ithence to the place where ^e carriage was waiting 
for them, without any further accident The fu- 
gitives, however, had in this w^y already lost fully 
an hour at a time when every minute was precious. 

But this was not the only niisfortune of the same 
}and which attended the cqmmencement of their 
journey. When they had all reassembled and got 
into the coach, the Count de Fersen mounted the 
box to drive ; but, as ill acquainted with Paris as the 
other persons to whoni the conduct of the enterprise 
had been entrusted, this gentleman, instead of pro- 
ceeding directly towards the Qarriere St. Martin, set 
off in the first instance in quite an opposite course, 
namely, along the Rue St. Honor^, which he fol- 
lowed till he came to the Boulevard de la Madeleine, 
where he turned off to the right and pursued the line 
of the Boulevards as far as the Rue St. Martm. A- 
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^la.nce at the plan of the city will shew the readet 
^v^hat a circuitous route this was. Proceeding nowi 
libwever, along the Rue du Faubourg St. Martinj 
tliey at last got beyond the city wall, and reached 
tlie spot where their travelling carriage stood ready for 
them. On entering this vehicle, they overturned th6 
other in a ditch, and left it there. 

It does not belong to our present purpose td 
pursue, except very cursorily, the remainder of the 
story of this ill-starred journey. At the village of 
Bendy, about three leagues from the capital, they 
were joined by a coach containing two other ladies 
who had belonged to the court ; and the two car- 
riages thenceforward proceeded in company. This 
augmented attendance, while it added to the ordi- 
nary chances of delay, was well calculated, in con- 
junction with the unusual appearance of the vehicle 
ih which their majesties rode, to attract general 
attention to the disguised travellers, and thereby 
greatly to increase the risk of their persons being dis- 
covered. Both at Claye and afterwards at Chalons 
some time was lost in repairing injuries which thfe 
carriages had sustained. At Ch&lons, also, several 
persons are said to have recognised the king ; but 
they gave no information of their suspicions to the 
authorities. About half past six o'clock in the 
evening the party arrived at Pont-de-Sommevelle, 
where they expected to meet the first detachment of 
military sent forward for their protection by the 
Marquis de Boiiilltl. But the Duke de Choiseul, to 
whom the command of the det&chment had been 
given, after waitiiig beyond the latest hour at which 
he conceived it possible the arrival of the royal 
family was to be looked for, had been obliged to re- 
tire frotii his post. This he seems to have doiie 
about a quarter before six o'clock — so that if the car- 
riages had made theii^ appearance even a siiigl^ hour 

l2 
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sooner than they did they would have been in time 
for this escort. As matters had turned out, there 
was too much reason to fear that all the arrange- 
ments which had been made for the remainder of the 
journey would be disconcerted and rendered un- 
available; since it was probable that the same ne- 
cessity which appeared to have prevented this first 
detachment from remaining at its station would also 
withdraw the others from the successive points at 
which they were to have been placed, before the 
arrival of the royal fugitives. And so in some sort 
it happened. When the travellers reached the town 
of St. Menehould at half past eight, the second 
guard, which had been stationed at this place, 
although they had not left the town, had dismounted 
from their horses, and dispersed themselves. They 
had done this to avoid the observation of the in- 
habitants, whose suspicions had begun to be excited 
by the length of time during which the troops had re- 
mained waiting, as they asserted, for the arrival of 
a quantity of treasure belonging to the government, 
which still had not made its appearance. But the 
consequence was that, on the royal carriages reaching 
the town, none of the expected preparations ap- 
peared to have been made. The king therefore was 
in the greatest perplexity ; and, in his agitation, and 
the absence of any other person to assume the 
direction of affairs, he was obliged to expose himself 
so much that he excited both the notice and the sus- 
picions of the bystanders. It may be supposed that 
he did not sustain his new character very naturally in 
all points. Drouet, the postmaster, in particular, 
felt almost convinced that the pretended valet was in 
reality the king ; especially after comparing his face 
with the engraving on an assignat for fifly livres, 
which he happened to have in his possession. This 
person, however, di4 not attempt tp detam the ^r*> 
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ria^, which, after stopping a short time, proceeded 
oti the road towards Clermont ; but as soon as it 
hdd departed^ he sent his son forward to Varennes 
to communicate what he suspected to the magistrates! 
of that town. By this time the report that the kin^ 
was in the carriage had spread itself generally amon^ 
the Inhabitants of St. M enehould ; and, the tocsin 
havitig sounded and the dfum beat to arms, th6 
national guard had assembled, and would not per- 
mit the departure of M. de Bouill^'s dragoons, who 
otherwise would have followed the royal party. The 
fugitives had left Clermont before Drouet arrived— 
although here also the commander of the detachment 
Sent for thdr protection, had been obliged, after re- 
tainuig his post as long as possible, to dismiss his 
men to their barracks before they made their appear- 
ance. From Clermont they proceeded to Varennes, 
which they reached at half-past eleven at night. But 
ftft^r their arrival here, they lost more than half an 
hour before they could learn at which of the inns a 
relay of horses, which they expected to be ready for 
them* was to be found. Meantime Drouet's son 
arrived, and took instant measures, by advertising 
the tnayor of the town and the commandant of the 
National guard, to prevent those of whom he was in 
pursuit from making their escape. Accordingly when 
the king, after they had at last obtained their horsesj 
£ipplied for the passport necessary to enable them to 
pursue their journey, he was informed that they could 
not be permitted to leave the place that night. 

At Paris, meanwhile, the flight of the royal 
family had been discovered at an early hour in the 
morning. General Lafayette, on being informed 
of what had taken place, at six o'clock, immediately 
sent off several officers in different directions, to an- 
nounce every where that the enemies of their countr][ 
6ad carried off t^e king, and to command that h6 
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should be arrested wherever he was found. By ei^ht 
o'clock the news had spread over all Paris ; and 
crowds soon began to assemble around the Tiiileries. 
the hall of the National Assembly, and in other 
public places. The general sentiment of indignation 
against the monarch soon biegan to display itself in 
the defacement of the royal arms^ and other similar 
emblems, wherever they presented themselves, and in 
the removal of various busts of himself which Louis 
XIV. had set up throughout the city ; but the popu- 
lace did not proceed, in the course of the day, to any 
more violent excesses. The AssemHy having met at 
nine o'clock, the mayor immediately repaired to their 
hall to announce in form the departure, or, as it was 
iityled, the carrying off (T enlevement) of the king ; 
on which, with dignified calmness and an unanimity 
becoming the crisis, that body passed the necessary 
decrees for the despatch of couriers after the fugi- 
tives, the detention of all persons attempting to leave 
the kingdom, the maintenance of the executive go- 
vernment during the absence of its head, and what- 
ever other measures were demanded in order to up- 
hold the tranquillity of the city and the kingdom, and 
to re-assure the public mind. The first of the mes- 
sengers sent from Paris who reached Varennes, were 
M . Romeuf, aide-de-camp of General Lafayette, and 
M. Baillon, a municipal officer. They arrived to- 
gether about half past six on the morning of the 
23d; and, immediately proceeding to the house in 
Which their majesties were detained, delivered to the 
king the decree of the National Assembly for his 
arrest. AIL chance of escape was now over. At 
eight o'clock, therefore, the royal family quietly sub- 
mitted again to take their seats, in order to be driven 
back to Paris in the same carriage which had conveyed 
them thus far on their flight from that capital. Re- 
turning by Clermont and St. Menehould they arrived. 
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about eleven o'dock at night, at Ch&lons, where 
they remained till next morning. Continuing their 
]t)ute on the 23d, they proceeded that day as far as 
£pemay. Here they were joined by Messieurs Bar- 
nave, Petion, and De Latour-Maubourg, the com- 
missioners from the National Assembly ; the two 
former of whom took their places in the first car- 
riage with their majesties, while the last-mentioned 
seated himself with the attendants in the other. 
''An immense multitude and an army," say the com- 
missioners in a letter to tlfe Assembly, ^* accompanied 
our progress." They passed the night of the 24th at 
Dormans ; and at seven o'clock in the evening of 
the following day, the royal carriage, escorted by 
about ten thousand national guards, and a mob, 
whose numbers had been rapidly increasing all the 
way from Varennes, having driven along the Boule- 
vards as far as the Place Louis XV., entered the 
garden of the Tuileries by the Pont Tournant. The 
news of the king's arrest had been brought to Paris 
about ten o'clock on the evening of the 22d, by a 
messenger specially despatched for that purpose by 
the civic authorities of Varennes ; so that the 
Assembly had had nearly three days for the arrange- 
ment of the measures to be taken on his arrival. They 
provided accordingly, in the first place, as far as they 
could for the preservation of order on the entry of the 
royal family into the capital ; and on the morning 
which followed this event they passed a decree for 
virtually suspending the authority of the king, and 
detaining him, along with the queen and the 
dauphin, in custody, by appointing a guard to 
each. This resolution was dictated by quite as much 
moderation as could have been expected in the cir- 
cumstances. The royal family remained in the same 
state of confinement till the 3d of September fol- 
lowing, when the new Constitution was presented to 
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the king by the Assembly, and accepted by him, on 
which he was immediately restored tp liberty, ahd the 
exercise of his civil functions. But the impression 
made upon the public mind by this attempted flight, 
and its issue, was never obliterated ; atid nothing 
perhaps in the early course Of the Revolution contfi-' 
buted so greatly to extinguish thie ancient prejudice 
of the people in faVoiir of the royal person and dignity, 
and to precipitate the crisis in which both perished. 
^ On the 3d of September, as we have inentioned, 
the Constitution agreed upon by the Assembly trasr 
presented to the king. It was carried to the palace 
by a deputation of sixty of the tnembers, who were 
received by the king, whil6 the queeh, the dauphin, 
and his sister, presented themd^lveS at the door of ther 
apartment. After expressing in general tbtms his 
attachment to the national liberties, and his confi- 
dence in the loyalty of his people, "There," said his 
majesty to the deduties, ** are my ivife and mf 
children, whose sentiments are the same as my own.'^ 
The queen felt it necessary to confirm this assuratice; 
however far she was from partaking in the ibelings 
of hope and confidence which it seemed to imply. 
On the 13th the king wrote to the Assembly that he 
was willing to accept the Constitution ; and next day 
accordingly he proceeded to their hall to give his 
public assent to it, with th^ solemnities beicoming sd 
important an act. At the hour of noon a discharge 
of cannon announced the approach of his ihajesty ; 
who, having entered the hall, seated himself on a 
chair which had been placed for him beside that of 
the president. The members, meanwhile, jn con- 
formity to a resolution which had been passed in the 
earlier part of the day, remained in their places with- 
out rising. The king himself rose when about td 
read his address; but on perceiving that Uo onS 

^Ise Mowed hi^ example he resumed his seat, and 
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proceeded to speak as follows : ''I have come, 
gentlemen," said he, '* to ratify solemnly in this 
place the acceptance of the Constitution which I have 
already declared : wherefore I swear to be faithful to 
the nation and to the law, and to employ all the 
power which is delegated to me, in maintaining the 
Constitution, and causing the laws to be executed. 
May this great and memorable epoch be that of the 
re-establishment of peace and union — the pledge of 
the happiness of the people and the prosperity of the 
empire." The tone and look both of dignity and of 
confidence with which these words were spoken, 
drew forth the plaudits of the assembly. Afler a 
few words in reply from the president, his majesty 
signed the Constitution ; and then, retiring from the 
hall, was followed by the whole of the members, who 
escorted him to the sound of military music as far as 
the door of the palace. As soon, however, as he had 
escaped from the public gaze, the monarch, it would 
appear, gave free vent to the expression of very dif- 
ferent sentiments from those he had so recently 
manifested. Proceeding immediately to the apart- 
ment of the queen, who had also been present at the 
scene in the Assembly, he threw himself on a chair, 
and while the tears gushed from his eyes, addressing 
himself to her majesty, bewailed in the bitterest terms 
what he called the humiliation she had seen him 
undergo. Such is the relation of Madame de Cam- 
pan, who was in the room. The queen could not 
console him ; but, throwing herself on her knees at 
his feet, clung to him, and joined in his grief and 
liameutations. It seemed to both that the m'anner in 
which the king had been treated by the Assembly, in 
being placed merely on a level with the president, 
and received without any of the usual marks of re- 
spect, was both cruelly insulting in itself, and omi« 
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nous of the entire overthrow at no distant hour of the 
royal authority. Since such had been the demeanour 
of the existing assembly, what was not to be eitpect^d 
from the one immediately about to meet, the great 
majority of the members of which were well knowil 
to be of much more violently antimonarchical prlii- 
ciples even than their predecessors ! The prospeci 
seemed to their majesties one of deepest gloom. 
Such were the fefelirigs that reigned within the pst- 
lace. Without all was popular triumph and rejoicing. 
Four days after the king's visit to the Assembly, d 
public fete, which had been decreed by that body, 
was celebrated in Paris, in honour of the great act,-^ 
the completion as it were of the edifice of freeddm, — ^ 
which had just been consummated. The Constitii- 
tion was solemnly proclaimed by the civic authorities 
befbre the H6tel de Ville, in the Place du Carrousel; 
in the Rue St. Honor^ opposite td the Place Ven- 
ddnie, and iii the Champ de IViarsi In the evening 
the city was brilliantly illuminated ; and nowhere was 
there seen a more splendid display of festoons of 
light, transparencies, and other such ornaments, thati 
along the front of the Tuil6ries and in the garden df 
that palace. The royal family drove in their carriage 
through the streets and to the different public places; 
to witness the rejoicings ; and were ih general re* 
Ceived by the people ^ith respett and demonstrations 
of attachment. Madame de Cam pan relates, how- 
et6r, that whenever the cry of Vive le Roi was ut- 
tered by the crowd around the royal carriage, a mail 
who had stationed himself by its side, and steadily 
kept his place there, immediately called out, " Nfe les 
Croyez pas ; Vive la Nation !" TrUH thefn fiot ; the 
Nation for ever I Dulaure* remarks that the g^ht- 
ntl seniiment was most correctly expressed by i 

* Ezquifls^s I^istdriques^ ii. 31* 
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transparency which a shoemaker of the Rue St. 
Honored had placed over the door of his shop, exhi- 
biting the following words ; — 

" Vive le Roi, 

S'il est de bonne foi.*' 

The members of the first National Assembly held 
their last sitting on the 30th of September, the king 
having on that occasion again presented himself 
among them, and read an address full of apparently 
the most cordial assurances of his satisfaction with 
the new order of things; and next day their suc- 
cessors ip^t, as already mentioped, in the same hall. 
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Chapter VI. 

HISTOaTOFTHE TUILERIES DURING TttE REVOLUTION 

OP 1789, CONTINUED. 

Days of tbe SOdi June and the 10th Augnit, 179^. 

The 20th of June, a day Vfhich the Oath of the 
Tennis Ooort in 1789, ^nd the flight of the royal 
ftaiiiyin 1791, had already made so famous in the 
aiiiialti of the Revolution, was rendered yet more 
memorable by the extraordinary scenes in the Tuile^ 
viefr and other parts of Paris, of which it vma the 
witness ia< 1792i 

'■' By; this time the Court and the Legislative As- 
'ssmblywere in complete opposition. In the latter 
the vepublioaA, or, as it was aflerwards called, the 
Oiipiidist party, had obtained such an ascendancy 
that I the king had been forced to select a ministry 
£rora. that factioh. But there was little cordiali^ 
from the first between Louis and his new cabinet; 
and in no long time their mutual coldness or dislike 
greo^ into open and irreconcileable hostility. At last, 
on the evening of the 12th of June, Roland, the 
head of the new administration, and two of his 
colleagues, suddenly received intimation of their dis* 
missal; and in a few days an entire change of 
ministry took place. The advisers whom the j king 
had now selected, however, belonged unfortunately 
to the minority in the Assembly ; a sufficient proof 
of which appeared in the proceedings of that body 
when, immediately upon learning the di^nissal o( 
Roland and his associates, they passed a resolution 
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declaring that the e\-0nnisters, in quitting office, 
carried with them the regrets of their country. 

But the republican party, on this occasion, de- 
termined not to limit their exertions in favour of 
their own opinions within the limits prescribed by 
the law. Their object, in fact, was a second revo- 
lution — a result only to be brought about by the 
overthrow of the law. They therefore resolved to 
work by other machinery. It, was a popular com- 
motion which destroyed the Bastille ; the same 
agency seemed to them the fittest for overturning the 
throne. Accordingly measures were taken to ex- 
cite the multitude to a new demonstration of their 
strength ; with the view, probably, in the first in* 
stance of only terrifying the king foy such a display 
into an abandonment of the course he had re* 
cently pursued, and overawing the constitutional 
party into acquiescence with the new movemeDt. 
The first sympitoms of the coming tumult appeared 
on Mocfeday the 17th of June, on which and the 
following day considerable crowds collected in the 
faubourg St, Antoine. The directory of the d«par^ 
ment of Paris, at the head of which was the Duke 
de Rochefoucauld, a constitutionalist, as soon as inh 
formation was received of these assemblages, took 
every precaution in its power to prevent the disorders 
which were to be apprehended. Not so the authori- 
ties of the city. When it was proposed that they 
should interfere to put down the mob, they got rid 
of the motion by passing to the order of the day. 
On the 19th it was intimated to the Assembly that 
the multitude intended to proceed to the Tuileries in 
arms, to present an address to the king ; and, upon 
its being thereupon proposed to that body that a 
prohibition should be issued against so illegal and 
dangerous • a proceeding, they also chose to pass to 
the order of the day. > 
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On the 20th, crowds began to assemble by break 
of day in the faubourgs of St. Antoine and St. 
Marcel. Meanwhile, upon second thoughts, the city 
authorities had deemed it decent not to stand alto- 
gether aloof in such a crisis. In the course of this 
morning, therefore, a proclamation from them, in 
reference to what was going on, appeared on the 
walls : but it did not contain a syllable in disappro- 
bation of the mob or their designs. It merely in- 
tjn^ated that the commander of the national guards 
l^ad received orders to assemble the armed citizens, 
with their several banners, that they might thus, as 
it was vaguely phrased, '' march together under the 
command of the officers of battalions." The crowd 
probably understood this intimation, and not erro- 
neously, as merely a friendly hint that their dis- 
orderly procession would not be lefl without the 
defence of other arms in addition to those which 
they themselves carried. However, it has also been 
stated that at an early hour some of the magistrates 
i^tually appeared among the people in their municipal 
scarfs, an4 gravely admonished them to depart to 
their homes. " You have acted your part," said one 
of the rabble to these orators^ when they had concluded 
their exhortations { ** move out of the way, and let us 
fipt purs *." 

About eight o'clock the multitude began to form 
into columns, and they were soon on their march. 
They were armed with iron-headed sticks, pikes, 
scythes, axes, and other such weapons, many of 
which were adorned with tricoloured ribands, '[f he 
following were some of the inscriptions on the ban- 
|i^s under which they marched : " Louis, the people 
Sre weary of suffering *' — " Tremble, tyrant, thy last 
hour is come "— " The people>ish complete liberty, 
9t ^eath,'' One individual carried the remnant of a 

* Moore's Joarnal, ii. 204, 
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pair of black breeches on a pike, with the inscrip- 
tion, '* Tremble, tyrants,^-behold the sans-culottes*.^ 
They took their way, in the first instance, to the 
hall of the Assembly. The different bodies of the 
national guards, whom they met on their progress, 
offered them no interruption; but on the coiitrary 
seemed rather to have been brought out to honour, 
or, if necessary, to protect, their procession. 

When they arrived in front of the hall where 
the legislative body were sitting, they demanded 
admission. At this time their numbers amounted to 
about eight thousand persons t* It was in vain 
that several of the members of the Assembly coun- 
selled resistance to this audacious and insulting pro- 
position. The majority, to their eternal disgrace; 
decided that it should be submitted to. A scend 
accordingly followed beyond expression humiliating. 
First, an orator deputed by the mob approached thii 
bar, and delivered a speech to the assembled legis- 
lators, in which he rated them in no measured t^rms 
for their want of patriotism, the divisions Which 
reigned among them, and other alleged delinquencies. 
On the conclusion of this harangue, the whole mul- 
titude — men, women, and children — with their arms 
in their hands, and their banners ii^aving, passed 
through the hall in succession ; the members all th^ 
while remaining iti their plsLces, and the president 
looking ddwn upon the scene from his chair. The 
long and miscellaneous array occupied fully thre6 
hours in thus exhibiting thetnseltes. As they inoYed 
along they danced tumiiltuously, singing the favbuHte 

* Toulongeon, Histoire de la Revolutioa^ quoted by Dulaurej 
Exquisses, ii.ll5, 

f Dulaure^ ibid. Some aulhorities, however, make them much 
more numerous. Fautin-Desodoardes, for instance, asserts that 
the mob consisted of about firty-five thousand individualg, 
— Histoire dt la Revolution, it 155. 
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revolutionary air of pa ira, or shouting', Down with 
the veto ! The Sans-Culottes for ever ! and other such 
wild exclamations. 

On leaving the Assembly they proceeded directly 
to the Place du Carrousel. A number of gendarmes, 
and several battalions of national guards and of 
Swiss, were drawn up in front of the palace, or dis- 
persed in its interior ; but no regular plan of resist- 
ance had been formed, and indeed the greater part 
of the men were not to be depended on. All the 
entries, however, were shut, except that leading from 
the Place du Carrousel, which was left half open. 
A guard was stationed beside it ; but this proved no 
obstacle to the irruption of the mob under the leaders 
who now openly appeared at their head. Two 
municipal officers coming up, commanded in a tone 
of authority that the gate should instantly be thrown 
wide open to the people. As they had brought up a 
piece of artillery the better to enforce this order, it 
was obeyed without farther parley. ** In a moment," 
to use the words of M. Toulongeon, ** the courts, the 
staircases, the vestibules, the outer apartments of the 
palace are filled with the rabble, and the guards 
disperse." 

Within the palace at this important and perilous 
crisis all had been contention and confusion. About 
a hundred and fifty gentlemen^ on the first rumour of 
the disturbances, had assembled around the king, 
and were ready to protect him and his family with 
their lives ; but at sight of their aristocratic attire the 
national guards and gendarmes assailed them with 
an outcry of indignation. The king was forced in 
consequence to desire them first to retire from the 
posts where they had stationed themselves in his im- 
mediate presence, and afterwards to order them to 
l^ave the palace. But no sooner had the troops oh* 
tained this victory than it was found that a large por< 
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tion of them wdre resolved not to ^ct against the 
people. *rhe whole body of the gendarmes refiised 
to load their muskets. When the comniandant, 
also, of one of the battalions of the national ^liafd 
was profceeding to dispose the different forcfes as he 
deemed best for the protection of the palace, a ckp- 
t&in of thfe Parisian militia told him at once that he 
wdilld tiot suffer the cannons belonging td hl6 cdiia- 
patiy to be moved, as he was not there to fight on 
his side of the question. 

In this state of afiairs, it was obviously impo^- 
feible to attempt any opposition to the onset of th^ 
crowd. The dbors of the inner apartmehts gave 
wdy one after another before the blows of Ih^ir axes; 
d't, if any resii^tance was offered for a moriietit, a 
piece of artillery which they bore along with theni bti 
their shoulders, bfeing directed against the pbfnt of 
attack, immediately rertioved all int^rrlipdoh. At 
last they arrived at thfe door of the room in which the 
kltig was ; which Louis, on their beginning to fotfee 
it, ordeted to be thrown opien, and met thetn, ai^ they 
Entered, waviilg his hat over his head and fcfjin^ 
Vive la Ifaiion ! 

In this apartment, besides the king, the mob fpiihd 
her majesty, Madatn6 Elizabeth, the princefes rbyjtl, 
and the dauphin, together with five or six gentle- 
men. After some confusion it was at last ah-anged 
that the queen and the children shduld retire, atid 
thslt the king should take his place on a raised seat 
withih the embrasure of a window which looked 
dowh lipon the great court. Here accordingly he 
statioiied himself, five or six gfenadiers of the na- 
tional guard, on whose attachment he could de|)elid, 
being posted in fi-oht of him, to protect him fi-om thfe 
pressure of the crowd. The queen meanwhile toctt: 
her fflace ih thfe council chamber, where she sat, sui*- 

Md 
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rotfhded by several ladies of the court, behind a large 
table, having the dauphin seated before her. AH 
the adjacent rooms were filled with the armed and 
tumultuous rabble. 

When the king had> taken the position assigned to 
him, hundreds of voices began to address him at once, 
and to shower on him their menaces and reproaches. 
Cries of, Recall the Patriot Ministers, Turn off your 
PriestSy Choose between Paris and Coblentz^ Down 
with the Veto I To the devil with the Veto ! re- 
sounded from ail quarters. The king strove in vain 
to make himself heard in the midst of this uproar ; 
it was to no purpose even that he rung, a bell vio- 
lently to obtain a moment's silence. For several 
hours all sorts of indignities were offered to him. 
One of the mob handing him a red cap on the end 
of a pike, called out to him to put it on, if he really 
loved the people as he said ; and after one of the 
grenadiers had stretched the cap on his knee, on its 
being'found too small, the king took it, and con- 
tinued to wear it all the time the mob remained. It 
Ht^as also insisted that he should drink to the health 
k)f the nation ; on which, some wine being brought, 
he first drunk himself from one of the bottles, there 
being no glass, and then, when glasses were at last 
procured, poured out to all around him. 

Some time before this, several members of the 
Assembly, deputed by that body, had arrived in the 
room ; but, matters not having yet come to extremi- 
ties, nor the outrages of the mob proceeded beyond 
insulting language, those gentlemen returned to the 
Assembly and reported that the conduct of the people 
was very respectful. The king, they added, was also 
quite calm and free from apprehension — a proof of 
which he had given, while they were present, by 
taking the hand of one of the grenadiers, who had 
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requested him not to be afraid, and bidding the jg^n 
leely while he placed it on his breast, that his heari 
beat calmly. 

When several hours had elapsed, however, the 
Assembly thought proper to send a second deputation 
to the psdace. By this time the king was attired, in 
the red bonnet, and busy in pouring out wine to the 
mob. A little before this, Fetion, the mayor of 
Paris, had made his appearance in the room,, and 
coming up to the king, had addressed him, *^ Sire, I 
liave only this instant learned the situation in, which 
you are." " That is surprising," replied his majesty, 
^^ for I have been in this situation above three hours/' 
It was now considered, however, that matters had 
proceeded §elt enough for the present. Petlon thcxe- 
:foire mounted a chair, and, addressing the,mi^iitude» 
said, '''• Citizens, all you who hear me, you have now 
in a legal manner stated your wishes to the h^iedi- 
tary representative ; return each of you to his [home ; 
3rou can do no more than you have done;, without 
doubt, your example will be imitated by -the deparl- 
ments, and the king will no longer be able to avoid 
yielding to the desire of the people. Retire now« I 
again request you ; and do not by remaining, longer 
give occasion to the enemies of the commonwealth to 
misrepresent your virtuous intentions." ' The depu- 
tation at the same time having contrived to withdraw 
the king through a concealed door in the room» the 
rabble at last slowly proceeded to leave the palace. 
They had not, however, entirely deserted it before 
eight o'clock in the evening. The uproar in the 
council chamber, where the queen was, had at times 
during the afternoon been nearly as violent as that 
to which the king was exposed. Her majesty, as 
already mentioned, had taken her seat behind a large 
table, which protected her from the pressure; of ,t)ie 
crowd; and she had also, to appease their resent- 



mma m ftr M she couta, placed lonoiig' the or tUL^ 
ihiSti^ of her headMlre&s a terjT bondpictiotis tH- 
coloured cockade. But a woman, who with a tmin of 
fbWoW^f^ hi^ed into the tobtn, not being satisfied 
with the dcfgree of cotifbrmity to the modes of the 
4ay itidleaied by thid |)opulai' emblem, handed a teA 
eap to H mtlitJirjr bfficet ifirho fiidod in front of the 
queen^ desifiilg him to give it to her that she might 
f^H it 0n; The king;, the \tdman added, whom 6he 
had jdst left, was Weating such ilndther. She And 
lief companions appeared to be satisfied, however^ 
when her majesty; instead of puttihg it on he» owd 
he«d, put il oif that of the dauphin. The great body 
oftheitl^bj aft^r leavings the king, passed thfotigh 
thi« apafUment; and matiy df the wretches Who eom^ 
ffmd the tuttiultttocts airay assailed her msLjesty with 
the most atrd^ious languaj^e. 
*'! But the »Oth 6f June was ohly the fdterutrttei' df 
It ttitidh more terrific day^ the fkmoUs 1 0th of Attgtist 
Hie iiflervtil between these two periods was marked 
by ft sudeessidn of minor events, indicating by theif 
(loiitiudlctdry charaetet the feverish and uheasy i^ate 
of th^ body politic. Oh the (Jth of July Petidfl was 
sttspended from hisr functions as mayor by the de- 
partmental ditectofy of Paris for his cdndudt on the 
oeeasion of the recent attack oti the Tuileries. On 
the 7th the two ehnfiicting pafties in the Ai^setnbly^ 
th^ Conrstitiitionalists and the Republicans, agreed 
in A moment of enthusiasm to fbrget their past dif-^ 
fwences ; and, embracing each other, swore fot the 
future to labour together in harmony for the benefit of 
their comfmdn eoontry. But this reconciliation hardly 
lasted beyond the day dn Which it was pronounced. 
Almost the only effect which it produced was the 
re-opening to the pubUc on the day following of the 
garden of the Tuileries, the different entrances to 
wfaieh had teen kept sb«t eisee th^ SOfth of th# pfe> 
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eediBg month. On the 11th the Asseinbly dfeclamd 
the country in dangler. On the 13th they restored 
Petion to the exercise of his authority ; and on the 
following day, the anniversary of the destruction of 
the Bastille, both he and the king appeared at the 
f^te in the Champ de Mars, the one for the moment 
the triumphing idol, the other the already bound and 
all but sacrificed victim, of that tyrannizing populace, 
whose insatiable appetite for blood was within a few 
months to devour both*. In one of the speeches 
delivered on this occasion, the orator boldly invited 
his auditors to join him in swearing destruction to 
all kings. Before the end of June, indeed, ad- 
dresses had been read in the Assembly from Brest» 
Blois, Lyons, and other places, calling upon the 
legislature to take into consideration the question of 
the dethronement of Louis ; and on the 9th of the 
present month Brissot had made a proposition to 
that effect from the tribune. This motion was re- 
newed on the 25th by another member. Meanwhile 
a circumstance which took place out of doors led to 
a curious and characteristic display of the temper of 
the times. The garden of the Tuileries, afkr being 
opened on the 8th, had been shut again in a few 
days ; but on the 25th the Assembly decreed that the 
Terrace dea FeuUlans should be considered as com- 
prehended within the precincts of their hall« and 
hence as accessible to the public. To prevent the 
persons who might assemble on this natiomU 
ground, as it was called, from trespassing upon the 
garden, which was divided from it only by a very 
low wall and a flight of steps at one end, it was or* 
dered that a tri-coloured riband should be sua- 

* Petion was proscribed with the other Girondist deputies ia 
May 1793 ; but made his escape from Paris, and fled first to Nor- 
mandy, and from thence to LaGironde, where his body wassom^ 
time after found in a field half devoured by the wolves. 
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|N)tided iklong^ the ti^ees around the boundaries of 
the ten^ce. This cbmpletely answered the purpose* 
Although the lowest of the people were in the habit 
of collecting in numbers on the terrace, no instance 
oceurred of any one violating this barrier, so wealL 
in itself^ but so strong in its appeal to their pride 
and patriotism. The same mob, however, who tes-^ 
tifted so much respect for this riband, shewed very 
little for some of the more Common-place sanctiona 
of law and morality. On the very evening on which 
it was fiirst hung up, M. d'Epr^mesnil, who, although 
otae of the most conspicuous popular favorite^ in the 
early day& of the Revolution, was now regarded as an 
aristocrat, having niade his appearance on the ter- 
race, a rabble of armed sans-culottes fell upon him, 
wounded him severely, and would have massacred 
hiiti on the spot, had not some members of the 
Assembly come up on hearing his cries^ and, by 
tiirowing themselves between him and his as^assins^ 
with difficulty rescued him from their hands. " And, 
even as you now are,** said d'EpnJmfesrtil on this oc* 
easiott to PetiOnj who approached him as he lay 
bleeding and exhausted immediately after his escape, 
" I Alsu was one t)f this people's idols." 

On the 25th a band of twelve hundred armed men 

t aJ^ Paris from Britany, and on the 30th five 

nundred niore from Marseilles. The professed ob- 

h^iw * *® Strangers, afterwards generally known 

of PaL**f *"* of the FSdhrSs, wis to aid the citizens 

in thtr *****' pt^sent contest with the Court ; and 

serv^^* ^^^ ®^^* ^^ immediately, they did good 

to th^'i. ^*** ^^ ^^^^^' h^d in fact been invited 

theyconSutli^^i' Girondists and to that party 

them from *t adhere durmg their stay, protecting 

ascendanc niob wheo they lost their short-lived 

^cir part \u^ zealously as they at first performed 

*n that popular insurrection which it wad 
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BOW deemed meet tq put ip motion. Their presence 
in the mean time undoubtedly contributed in no smaU 
4^gree to embolden the friends of republicanism, and 
to precipitate the overthrow of the monarchy. On 
tlie 26th and 27th the forty-eight sections into ^hich 
Paris was divided having come to a vote uppn the 
question of the dethronement of the king, forty-seven 
gave their suffirages in favour of that measure. On 
the 3d of August Feticin appeared at the bar of tl^^ 
Assembly ; and in the name of the Commune or 
Common Council of the city, demanded that Louii^ 
should be immediately deposed, aud that th^ As- 
sembly should name a ministry to exercise the fuuc* 
tions of the executive till a national convention oould 
be convoked. On the 6th a petition, enforcwg th^ 
same prayer, yrs^ presented by a numerous mo^ 
after it had lain for signature the three pr^oedii^g 
days in the Champ de Mars. The faction, ipd^d* 
ijvhich aimed at a second revolution, was now 
everywhere triumphant. Oii the evening of the 
8th many of the members of the Assemlidy, who^^ 
opinions were known to be unfavorable to this pro-? 
ject, were grossly insulted, and assailed yinxtj^ the 
most alarming threats, by the crowd oq their lenv- 
ing the hall. Next day a violent discussion tool( 
place in the Assembly on the complaints of these de? 
puties, of which Dr. Moore, who ^as present* bap 
given an animated account Among other letters 
which were read by the president, one was from a 
member, who stated that he had been attacked by a 
number of men in the dress of the natioual guards* 
who had threatened to put him to death for a recent 
vote he had given, which when they were preparing 
to do, he had been saved by a grenadier and some 
citizens. Others related that the writers had been 
obliged to take refuge from the F(ki($r(b in ft guard- 
houae» from which they hftd s^fWrw^rdp tq iu»kQ tbeiv 



eseape throug^h & back'.wm4o^on fiodmgr tbat.iA* 
was on the point of being forced. Oae. deputy: 
wrote that "having gone for refuge into a $bop io! 
the Rue ^t Honore, one of the Fed^^ had -fol- 
lowed hioB, and declared* that, \f ever b^ saw^MXVt 
attempt to return to the.Assembily, he .WPuU ^ti^ke- 
off his head with ft stroke of hi^ sabre*, which :heT 
drew half out of the scabbard as he spoke*?' ' ' .When 
mention was inade,*' continujes.Dr^ Mopre,. *<'in\the 
former letter* of the deputies escaping ftonvihe- win- 
dow of the corps de garde, it excited some.ihirth iw 
the galleries; but at the idea qf one -of their heads: 
being cut pff^ I thought there wouid hate been no 
end of exult^^ion; th^re yms,j^i load «nd t^niversikr 
peal of laughter from all the galleriesn/ And 4h^ 
meipbers on Qne.si^ of the hall' were BSrariolB.iitf in 
e^^pr^si^g't^eir indignation* Some called <oui itO:lh« 
president tO: put an .eadtq the meeting :> dther^Ipro^i 
pp^e4'that jt.shpuld be imoAediatelsr deore^ thaiihe 
National, A s^P^Wy 6h(Mild withdraw fcwa Pans to*' 
some other to^n m Fmncci where >theyiiobuM deli**> 
borate in ^fetj, and free frpm insull;. Theooise aad > 
disord^i^ were e;xQessiv6: fifty Dfiembers wenervoci- 
f^cating at p^ce ; I never was witness to ^ Bs^n0 so - 
tumultuous; the bell, aa well as' the voice of th*. 
piiesident, was* drowned in a ^storm, .odmpaied to 
which,, (he most boisterous flight I •ever' was j^itnfess 
to in the H^s^.of Ck)mmon8 was & oakn." ' / 

M. Roedi^rer; the procurator of the department^ 
having been called to the bar on this oecasiixi, an« 
nounced that one of the sections intended to sound 
the tqcsin by the hour of midnight, if the< Assembly 
should not have decreed the dethronement of the 
king by that iime» This project, indeed, had been 
formed for some days, and openly spoken of. ^ Dr. 
Moore relates, that on the /6th, the day befom* he 
arr^y^d ia Paris, a man vnho had jvstrcmBe/rtxn thn 
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capital, and whom he met at Clermont, assnted him 
that a conspiracy, in which certain people had been 
for some time engaged, would break out on the 9th 
of the month. But the most authentic and circum* 
slant ial narrative of the manner in which the in- 
surrection was prepared, was not long after given by 
Carra, who had been himself one of the chief con- 
spirators, in his famous newspaper, the Anncdes Pa- 
triotiques. According to this account the scheme^ 
originated with a committee of forty-three members 
of the Jacobin club, five of whom were appointed 
to act as a secret directory for carrying it into ex- 
ecution. This directory held their first meeting at 
the sign of the Gddgi Sun, a small tavern in the 
Rue St. Antoine, near the site of the Bastille, on 
the night of the 25th of July. At two o*clock in th6 
morning they rose and proceeded to the Placfe de la 
Bastille, with the intention of then stiiring up th^ ' 
populace; but "our project," says Carra, ''failed. 
this time from the prudence of the niayor,* who pro-' 
bebly fek that we were not sufficiefitly prepared 
{auez en mtmre) at that moment." The next time 
they met at eight o'clock on the evening of the 4th 
of August, in a chamber belonging to Antoine, fbr« 
merly a member of the Constituent Assembly, who * 
lived in the Rue St. Honor<f, opposite to the Church ' 
of the Assumption, in the same house with Robers- ' 
pierre, who, however, had no concern in the con- 
spiracy. On this occasion it was also at first pro- 
posed to make the attempt in the course of the 
night ; but on a communication of that intention 
being made to Santerre and another person whose 
co-operation was requisite, it was found that they 
were not yet sufficiently prepared ; and it was there- 
fore determined to await the result of the debate which 
was to take place in the Assembly on the 9th, on the' 
subject of suspending the kingly office. On that me* 

N 
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morable niffht the prineipftl contrivers bf the plot* 
dividing themselves into threie bodies, assembled in s6 
many different places as soon as the tocsin began to 
sound — some in the Faubourg St Marcel — Santerre 
and three others in the Fauboiirg St Antoine — and 
Carra himself with another in the apartment of the 
commander of the PMdt^r^s from Marseilles, who 
were lodged in the barracks called La Noti*)eUe 
France, in the Rue du Faubourg Poissonifere. Td 
all this we may merely add, that the inmates of the 
Tuileries themselves were perfectly aware that a 
second attack upon the palace wds in preparation ; 
but the information they had received led them to 
suppose that it would not take plabe till the night 
of the 12th ; and this miscalculation prevented the 
defensive arrangenients from being so foi'midable as 
they otherwise wduld have been. 

However, a considerable number of troops were 
collected in the course of the night WitHin and around 
the palace. Twelve hundred Swiss guards were 
under arms in various positions in the vicinity of 
their barracks, which formed a long building, 
dividing the courts immediately before the palace 
from the Place de Carrotisel. Another bciijr of 
devoted adherents occupied the Pont Tournant. 
Mandat, the commander of the national guards, who 
was in the interest of the court, had placed several 
strong detachments of these forces and of the Pari- 
sian militia both in the garden of the Tuileries, 
before the colonnade of the Louvre, on the POnt 
Neuf, and in other places. A body Of about a 
thousand gendarmerie on horseback were draWn tip 
in the neighbourhood of the Place de Carrousel. 
Finally, about six or eight hundred gentlemen, con- 
sisting principally of noblesse and former officers of 
the army, were posted in the interior of the palace ; 
but this band of volunteers, unfortunately— ^ibrming 
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along' with the Swiss ^nd those who were stationed 
Bt the Pont Toucnant, the only portion of the 
assembled troops whose fidelity was to be much der 
pended upon — having only collected in haste after the 
disturbances were begun, had come very insuffi- 
ciently armed, and were on that account of com? 
paratively litde use. 

Meanwhile, the managers of the insurrection had 
already commenced operations by an act of ex- 
traordinary energy and boldness. Soon afler mid- 
night about two hundred persons, professing to havii 
been elected by the sections, appeared at the H6tel 
de Ville, where the Commune was sitting at the time, 
turned out all the members, with the exception of 
Petion, Manuel, and Danton; and, seizing upon 
their places, began immediately to exercise the func- 
tions of the municipality. So soon were the theo*^ 
rising Girondists over-mastered by the working poli? 
ticians — the men of personal prowess and activity — ; 
whom, for the purpose of the moment, they had 
taken as their alhes* ai)d doubtless thought to use 
simply as instruments and se^va/its, so long as they 
should have occasion for them ! The moment th^ 
conspiracy had fairly broken out, it was all over with 
the merely writing and speechifying agitators. This 
usurpation pf the municipal authority may be re^ 
garded as the first distinct apparition of that mob 
faction, which was henceforth in France for so long 
a season to be lord pf the ascendant. The new 
council, as we have s^id, immediately proceeded to 
exercise its functions. Petion, although not deposed 
from the mayoralty, was sent off, under the pro- 
tection of a guard of l^onour, to his own house, that 
he might have an apology for not interfering to put 
down the coming tumult,^ — and in place of so com- 
paratively feeble a spirit, Huguenin, one of the most 
cimspicuous among the rufidans of the 20th of June, 
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was appointed provisionary president of the muni- 
cipality. A message was next sent to General 
Mandat, commanding him to come immediately to 
the town-house — where, when he presented himself, 
not a little confounded at the changed appearance of 
the council, he was accused of treason to the people, 
and, being ordered on that charge to the Abbey, was 
shot through the head as he was leaving the room, 
and his body thrown into the Seine. 

The femoyal of Mandat was a master-stiroke of 
the conspirators. It disorganised all the arrange- 
ments which had been made for the defence of the 
palace. The national guards, which he commanded, 
though by no means universally well affected to the 
cause for which they were brought out to fight, would 
yet probably, combined and directed by him, have 
been found a sufficient protection against the mob. 
But of the detachments which he had posted at dif- 
ferent stations, some were now withdrawn by orders 
sent from the new Commune, and which they be- 
lieved to emanate from him, while others, and par- 
ticularly those who occupied the garden and other 
places in the vicinity of the Tuileries, astonished at 
his continued absence, for which they were altogether 
unable to account, were first, as was not unnatural 
in such extraordinary circumstances, perplexed as to 
what they ought to do, and eventually induced to 
espouse the side of the insurgents. 

The popular forces, composed of the Feder^s 
from Marseilles and Bretagne, and numerous bands 
of citizens from the Faubourgs of St. Antoine and 
St. Marcel, began to move slowly towards the 
Tuileries from the different points where they had 
assembled, about three o'clock in the morning. The 
Marseillese were the first who arrived ; and they im- 
mediately formed in order for battle in the Place du 
Carrousel, directly in front of the palace. Here they 
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weH ^obri iftet' jbfned by their auiiHarie^i tft^ 
Bt^tanB'attA i\i€ pe'o^le 6f the F^tibouf^ St. Aur 
toltie; yi(^b dt^W up behind theiti. Tho*^ from the 
Fai^bbutg' St:'Maircel, plroceeding along' tftie terrace' 
des PecrBlBltii^'ientet^d and took np their station in the' 
gurd^ ; bn lirhich ihfe greater part of the gcndarmies 
and tiatibnai gudrdi^/^ho had been posted ther^i rer 
tir^d'&'niM ciie^ t>f Five la natiori / and failing back 
on the Petit Carrousel, ranged themselves on th'e 
^tde in the^'^^^ilknts. It was now about six o'clock. 
iMinediktely beferp ihfe, ihe king, actompanifed by 
the qu^en i^hd his sistier, hone of them hav|hg gone 
to b«l, had coftie dbixrii to the garden to review the 
trOdpd;' and had se^ ^enough to satii^fy him of- th(S 
little "dep'e'ndehce tb b6 placed on such defielnders. 
B6ttte of the artillery company approaching hi* tna- 
jei^% |ifetsori,^hook their fists in hisi fece, Md irt- 
8£dt6(l*liihi"by 'the grossest lattgukge. ' The ordy 
»^TiltSt?oii ftoinahy portion of the forc^is wa$ Viv^ 
la 'Naiibh^^ho on^ seconding the cbrtefec M*b w^e 
with' Ms' Majesty m their attempt to rafise thb cry of 
jmy le'R&i.' liOffls walked as far as the Ifeht Tourr 
irttnt dttft6 'farther ext^mity of the garden, 'which, 
as we^fiave i^tated, was occupied by a body of troops 
devoted' io thfe coilrt; The disposition in which h0 
found this poi^f was calculated somewhat to ri^store 
his Hopeis'^ bat on his way back he was assailed by 
cries of Down with the veto ! Down With thie traitor! 
— and as sOqu a^ he r6-entered the palace h^ Pirdered 
that the principal door should be barricaded. 

Whfle matters weve in this state, Dejoly, the 
Minister of Justice, presehte4 himself in the As- 
sembly, and entreated that some measures should be 
adopted ibtf' the proteaion of the king. Oh this it 
;waB proposed by some members that a deputation' 
should be; seht to the palace ; but this motion was 
vej^eed, and aothinj^ was done. D^oly then n^^ ' 
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turned to the Tuilerles, Where he found their ms^es- 
ties, D^ith the rest of the royal (atnily, and the o^r 
ministers, assembled in the king's closet. Here they 
all remained till near eight o'clock, iMhen «k municipal 
officer presented himself in the room, and announced 
that forces were moving in oolultms iipOn the palace 
from all quarters. Immediately af\er M. Roedcfrer, the 
procurator of the department, entered and stated that 
the attack was just about to begin ; that the greater 
part of the national guards had joined the people; 
and that the forces still remsdning «ieady "Weve d^vtiie 
insufficient to defend the building. He ui^^ed bis 
majesty, therefore, that without aft instalit^s ^etay he 
should take the only step which cduhl si^ve himself 
and hid family from being massacred, And seek re- 
fuse with the queen and his dhHdretk in the KatioBal 
Alsembly. The queen at fii^dt' shrunk indignantly 
from this humiliation. "She Would rather,- she ex- 
iclaitned, be nailed to the walls bf the' palaice ; aiid, 
offering anns to the king, she implored hiite to put 
himself at the head of his friends, and at least, If it 
must he so, to lose his crown and his life together. 
But, on being reminded of her childDen, whose 
only chance of safety she was destaroytng, she 
said, heaving a profound sigh, ** It is the last 
sacrifrce-^let it be mad^;" and <^ered no farther 
resistance. The whole party, consisting of the 
royal family, die ministers, and several gentlemen 
belonging to the court, then left the palace by the 
gate opening on the garden, and proceeded directly 
across the parterre to the hall of the Assembly. 
They were escdrted by a battalion composed of Swhs 
and grenadiers of the national guard,* who, fomdng 
into a hollow square around them, eofciducted them 
in safety, and without encountering any interruption, 
till they arrived at the steps leading up to the Terrace 
des FetiiTlans. Here a fomiidable nob, assembled 
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.^n idle terrao^ anQOunced in the niost fu^oua hn- 

* ^9^«» their detensinaUon to prevent tijieip from ad- 
, vimciag! farther, Thi^ multitude was headed, by a 
: man of the^ame of Rochfir, of coloc^sal atature and 

ferocious i»speot». dressed in a military habit, and 
<: holding, a naked 9word in his hand. . It was ia vain 

• that M.Rded^eE begged them to respect the.. con- 
' stittition md the laws.. Hi|S voice was drowned in 

their tumult<uious.<;lamour and menaces, which were 
. direetedjUgainSft' the queen especially,. ]^ith fiendish 
Tebemenceo . In the; mean time^ however, the As- 
sembly' beii}^ informed thai the royal family bad 
left the ^pialaee, had atlast tboqght fit to send a de- 
: .put&tion . to iB^et them, in obedienqe to. an es^p^ess 
article- of,jthe.£»nstitutiony which provided that (he 
Jdn^ ^homld> always be so conducted, when |ie pyo- 
, pofied tO' come to tb^ir hall. M. Pjaganel, ,p)ie,of 
the tmeniJN»rs fof this, deputation, cgiining,. yp to 
, Bocheri faddsessed him ^arne^tlyii^ : the Pftnfie ,qf the 
: JVsaemhly On.the disgrace whiqh would .^tta(4^,..iiO. a 
i. violation «f?tl)« laws, committed by.tiie people at 
the very door, of the legislative chamber, and happily 
suceeeded in. making, an impxe^sio^.vipon him ^J 
.this appetd^ Placing bimsdf before the.king^ the 

* mob*chiellain now commanded his followers to give 
way; .and. then, lifting up the young dauphin and 
seating him on his . shoulders, he proceeded to lead 

. the. party rfoEward through, the opening which was 

immediately made for them. The queen could not 

repress a scream of alarm when he laid hold of the 

ohild. / ** Do not be afraid," said Rocher, '* I will 

■ do-him no harm ; " and entering the Assembly with 

. his. burthen, he walked up to the president, and 

• placed the hay on the table before that officer. The 
hin^ also at. first took his place beside the president; 

. bul.it being 4^jected that his presence in the body 
oi the cha«iher would prevent the Assembly from 
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self with tbe »»t.of l»« f «»Jy •",* ^b« iB«>rW«A 
♦hftt for the same reasia, ha «o>*'* °'"l":r; im.», ok at 

^ne of the extremities ofi the >»«^^.^^t shQul* 

then ^^S-*^,*^ f^^^'^l^^'l^^ib^ P«^ 
be aoeommedated m » box situated ««^^, f ,. the 

ioHUBBl called the I-iffflgrajiAe. »""Vi^'^in, jepgth, 
^oidingly, which was^*bout *!?*f>!: toU fey sSall 
and s0p«ated ftom ihe b«dy«f «« h*J "^d took 
iron bare, tbe luifoiiuiwte fiawly eateftea ^ 

their seats. ' .c,i'i„_,«a at the 

pateee >by scenes of the most ^^^"^Siho 

building,, aad ihtlv asaailqate, todb^n ^r / 
wadd. leem, left in igiiaiaiiee that tthp ^f^^^ 
hadgooe to the.A6sfembly;'akhoBg»li*I^a^* «^^^ 

thafc ha had given ordprs/before i his ^^P^^X'® J^^ of 
ftifthepiHwiBtaace^hDtdd be offered ta *Be ^^ 
the iwiople. Inthecqnfnsion of the^suiotnetit «» 
ordei^ W' not been intimated ^ to ' the ^^^^^ 
About nine o'cloA', the Maraeillese ^^J^^^^^^^ 
vanced to >the charge, aijd forced .their way* . 
iri«siHtible itfipetuosity, from tbe Plaoe du ^^^'^'^t 
info the Coui des Priacea, the largest of ^^^^^ 
courts into whieb the space immediately t>e*ore tn 
Tuilerie»wali then divided. It would, appear thai w 
this crifeis the Swiss, now almost the only troops wno 
remained to defend the palace, ahd ^ who were sta- 
tioned . principally at tbe windows aiid at the top o^ 
the great staircase, manifested eome disposition W 
capitulate with their assaHants ; foeMtt^ ^tobaWy tnw 
there hardly remaioed any ohance of majanff » s^/^* 
cesaful ; ^gistance t6 the ipultiWides ^i which tw 
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place was now on all sides attacked. But the re- 
conciliation which seemed about to take place be* 
tween the two parties, in anticipation of which the 
great body of the assailants had already halted and 
come to a parley, was the next moment suddenly 
broken off by a few individuals of the mob, who, 
advancing to the foot of the staircase, pulled down 
successively about half a dozen of the Swiss, who 
stood on the steps, by thrusting their long pikes into 
their clothes, and then took from them their arms 
amid shouts of laughter. The rest of the crowd, 
thus edited, immediately rushed forward ; and the 
sii disarmed captives were instantly massacred. On 
this the Swiss, both at the windows and on the 
staircase, burning to avenge their companions, put 
their muskets to their shoulders, and showered down 
a tiiick and fearfully destructive fire, both on the 
besiegers who filled the Cour des Princes, and on 
the advanced portion of them who were already 
ascending the stairs. The efifect was to clear the 
court in an instant of all except the dead and the 
wounded. A small party of the Swiss, consisting 
of a hundred and twenty men, now advanced across 
the court to the Place du Carrousel, and again 
fired upon the flying multitude. At this moment, 
however, a messenger arrived from the Assembly, 
bringing an order from the king that all resistance 
should cease; on which the whole party suffered 
themselves quietly to be conducted to the guard- 
house at the Feuillans, and there laid down their 
arms. Just before this, also, the guard which de- 
fended the Pont Tournant had succeeded in re- 
pulsing an armed mob of about ten thousand persons 
by a well-directed volley of musquetry. 

But on the retirement of the party of Swiss from 
the Carrousel, the assailants were not long in return- 
^g to the attack, Dr; Moore, who was Uving in the 
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H6tel de Moscovie, in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and who had before been awakened about two in the 
morning by the sound of the tocsin, ^ves us an in- 
teresting picture of the state of Paris in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tuileries at this moment '' Having 
fallen asleep/- he says, ^* about three, we were 
awakened at nine by the firing of cannon, and were 
told that the chateau was attacked. Soon after, we 
heard the cry of * To arms, citizens, to arms I they 
slaughter your parents, your brethren, your sonsP 
and we saw men running half frantic through the 
streets, exclaiming in that manner. — ^As soon as I 
was dressed i went into the streets ; a party of the 
national guards, with a number of citizens armed, 
were marching towards the Tuileries — another body 
of men followed soon after, dragging several can^ 
nons along the Quai Mazarin, where I was, to the 
Pont Royal. Some men, flying from the Tuileries 
along this bridge, were killed by the national guards 
before they reached that end to which the cannon 
were advancing. Those cannon, being mounted on 
the bridge, were repeatedly discharged against thai 
part of the chateau which looks to the Seine. Some . 
women, who stood near me on the Quai de Voltaive, 
as soon as they heard the first discharge, clapped 
their hands, and cried. Bravo ! Bravo ! — In the mean 
time there was some firing of musquetry from the 
windows of the Louvre facing the river ; a few peo- 
ple were killed and wounded on the quays. Those 
who were on the side next the Louvre had run from 
the quay to the bank of the Hver, that they might be 
sheltered from the shot by the parapet. A party of 
national guards who marched along the Quai Maza- 
rin, as often as they saw a group of people conver- 
sing together, called Bos les motions*, and dispersed 

* No motions. — ^The questions moved and debated in clabs 
respecting the measures of goverDment aoe called motions. 
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them— Ihfe officer at the same time advisihg all who 
Were wiihoilt arms to retire to their houses. A little 
ailer^ as a body of piketnen hurried past, oiie of them 
in A very decisive style pointed me out as an aristo- 
crat. Such ati accusation in the streets of Paris, 
any time these four years, would have exposed a man^ 
to insult : in the present circumstances, when exe- 
cution is getterally the immediate consequence of 
accusation, it might have proved fatal ; but the valet 
de place, who accompanied me, declared that, so far 
frotn being all sLristoerat, or anything like it, I was 
un Anglais. 'Bon,' cried the pikemen, and con- 
tibiied their course. After this admonition I retired 
to the house of ah acquaintance, in the Rue Jacob, 
froni whence I went, a little after, to the H6tel de 
Mbscovie. In the streets I met with great numbers 
of the tiatiOiial ^ucirds and federes returning home» 
all of them with pieces of the red uniform of the 
Swiss guards who had been killed, stuck as trophies 
Oil the poitit of their bayonets.*' 

By this time the besiegers of the f)alace were 
tHtimphant at all pbihts. The Marseillese and the 
ttedt of the multitude who had been driveh back by 
the fire of the Swiss from the Place du Carrousel 
had almost ittitnedi^tely returned to their ground ; 
while numerous baiids of others had penetrated at 
the sam^ time from various quarters into the garden^ 
and commenced a vigorous attack on that front of 
the building. Thus beleaguered on all sides, and 
|>layed upon by cantion planted at the ends of all 
the adjacent streets, it was impossible that it could 
havift held out long, even had its defenders been much 
more numerous and much better armed than they 
W61^. It is said that) even before the assailants had 
gained the interior, thie five or six hundred gentlemeii 
1/rhb Were posted in the different apartments, made 
their escape precipitately through the gallery of the 
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Jt^Ouvre^ from which they ftflefwai4» came-fiurtltct-' 
claiming Vix>^ la Nation with all theif might; oi&hy 
,of ^them hiQWisv^r being, notwubhstandiiig^ killed i^ 
ihe. pepipiie» Abput eight huodred Swm wofei t wiw 
the,.p^l3j;tirotop!8 remaining in ^e pelaee. .Tiiese 
.l«n^^,jn£0,4rew. up iiuoiediately before .Una.i^reat 
&taircase« to resist, as bngas theyieo(iikl,,iibe entiyof 
the naoib; but they were soqq oveJ^powered by the 
.iiiHnen^ UU|[nbers of. their aasailaoils, jwba ^estvoyed 
jaearly the whole of thetn, aod then pouiediiito the 
palace, oppos^jgd by no other Mknpeijimei^ .>but the 
beaped Garcase/spfthesku^. \ ;,.,, ; k. v j 
. A..gejiii«ralma»9acre now comiiiaiiQeGi.^ th^riinr 
imerous .^rvant^ and. ojther iawates'.'^ ,tbe j^sy^ 
.dwelling, which lasted for two hQUra,. from noon, 
iiaiRiely, till twp p- clock. Tomse the words of 0a»- 
Jbarau?.t, ppftof .the .qantrivers of Ibe taauf r)^»n»i arid 
Whp.wa^,.pr^e|K]^t.at the head of a band of th».Mai^ 
¥^l^Be.,VThey:?lew, ia the rodm^ KHfc.ithe woft^'in 
ithe.ppU9.T9stl^e. Swiss who were found either. withi, or 
jHrithout^w^s, the qhevaliers, the valetgi^aUnwhoaa- 
ba^i^eid the buUding.** Barbaroujc a!9aerta»^*ltoj¥ev€», 
.tJietitfWas-ipDt the.Federes who were guil4y.:pf^^the8e 
j^WW>Hi^s,..bu|, those, of, the ral^ who^-^aa-be^x- 
,prfsses^it^.**,havijt*g shewn themselves only eonrardly 
4qgi^lfes ,dt|ring the.action, became. assassins after, the 
jyictpry, and even, weat about plunging their -weapons 
jjV tte,>ibodie^ <if the dead, that they m^jht seem to 
jha,ye., shared Ui the hoaoars of the fight^V These 
jhlppdrth^sty savages at all events wei?e found to be 
% top..Xiqmeroi?j5 for the less barbarously, disposed 
rpart of the iftijtitude to ojBfer any effectual resiataaee 

gi.thejr.prppeedings. / ". Our deyotedness,?' says 
arbaroux, " could do nothing ; we addressed wr- 
^ly^. tQfnexi who did not know us.'*. Jn>the midst 
(^,.tjiis prp^apupu? slaughter, howejirep,.the woaieo 
^^A,.sp»«'««» Madame- Campan,. who., was. ia. the 
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on this tenribte day* has given us' In' htr 

Menoirs 4i very -graphk description of th« defend 

dlretulM scenes «f whidi she was a vritness. In a 

room to which she had come in qnest of her sister, 

«riioi was also in Itie palace; she found two Itomes 

deehaal^bre and one «f the- two heidiiques, as they 

irere* ' catii^, ^' Hungarian Guards of the queen. 

*** I' beheld,^ -Msays she, "this nwtn, of most im* 

poahig-' stature and martial countenance, pale and 

tseated on a bed 9 I -cried to hitoi. Save poursdf, the 

valeU^epied kcMt already eteaped. ' I cannot do H, 

said the man to me, I am dead with fear. As he 

tttiieped these* wovds^ I 'heard a crowd rushing up the 

^ataiipcase ; Ihey Uwow tkeiaselves upon him, atld I 

MBW ' him mnrderbd; I ran, followed by the twb 

wd^hen, towards the staikas^ "IFh^ assassins qtritted 

^he hekiiSique'to'Cooie ^ -me.' The two women tiiiiefw 

tto'ibselv^s at'tbeir fbet,'and iald'hoM of their Sabtie^ 

•The narrowliess oif the' staircase' impeded the assas^ 

«inii rbtttf i hkd already feltr a terriUei hand thm^ 

itself into my* back to sei^e me 'by my elothei^; #heii 

they called! 'out torn' the bottom of the staircase, 

What^ure ^yevwdoin^ubme there? The hoinrtble 

MarseiHese who was about^ to massacre ihe, answered 

by a Asm, which will never leave my memory. Utt 

other voicereturnedonly these words; They are it6t 

^nUing^iheUxmenJ I was' <m my khees; bat on 

4his my eitecudoner let me go, i^ayiug; (ret up^ 

^p»i/y the^ nation,' accords yalt pardon^ She atid 

the two women, i^he^*goes oti to relate, Were then 

seised byihre or six men, who makitig them stand 

on benches .placed 'before the Windows, compelled 

them to call out,* Vim' la iVah'on—^fier which they 

were condidcted to a place of safety. 

The whdle number of the Swiss who perished on 
this occasion was afterwards ascertained to be about 
.seven hundred and shsty-sixi of Whom tMotjssi^ 
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w#t« oflSeefs. l^hMe did tiot^ however, &tl fati in the 
fight. A body of about nixty of th«tn, who had 
escaped from tha palace, took reilige in the buildings 
called' Lei Petitet Ecurie9, situated in the Placa da 
Carroufeel \ trhere l)6hig discovered by some of the 
Fdd^nte, they were conducted to the H^tel de Ville* 
and regularly deilvared over to the criminal tribunal 
which was sittini^ there. But while they wens 
waiting for it to be determined in what prison they 
should be confined till they could foe tri^, tha mob 
broke through the ranks of the national guatds who 
were stationed to protect them, and, forcing them one 
after the other to descend the stair to the court beinra 
tiie building, cut the throat of each as ha came 
down. 

This happened about half-past one o'clock. By 
two the fury of the hiurderers had spent itaetf« and 
the chief scene of their exploits might be* approathed 
with safety. Dr. Moore went next morning to see 
the places where the action had happened. *^ The 
naked bodies of the Swiss,'' he Meiys, *^ for they 
were already stripped, lay exposed on the ground. I 
aawa j^eat number on the terrace, immediately befbit 
the palace of the Tuileries ; some lying* single in dif^ 
ferent parts of the gardens ; and some in heaps, one 
above another, particularly near the terrace of the 
JP^uillans. The garden and adjacent courts were 
i!rowded with spectators, among^ whom there was a 
considerable portion of women, whose curiosity, it 
was evident, was at least equal to their modesty. 
The bodies of the national guards, of tiie citiaena ^ 
the Faubourgs, and of the Fiidc^r^s, have been 
already removed by their firiends ; those of the Swiss 
only lie exposed in this shocking manner." ** Seeing 
a number of people goin^ up the grand staii^ase of 
tiMe palace," he continues, ** to view the ravafe that 
4«as amda in all the rooms by the aetion of yestaiday, 
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I intarmingled wHh the crowd, and had B«Qtiid«4 
half way, when I heard the ehrieka of some oaa 
above ; and fioon after the l;>ody of a man was carried 
down. I was told that he had been detected ia tha 
act of stealing some of the furniture helous^iti^ to the 
paLaoe, and was instantly put to death by the peopla 
arouiid him." This expeditious method of exeoutiog 
justiee, the Doctor adds, removed all his desire of 
visiting the royal apartments. He descended agaio 
to the terrace, and afterwards walked through: iba 
ceatra gate of the palace into the court and tha 
Carrousel. Here he found the bodies of the Swiss 
lying in various parts of the area; Their barracke^ 
whioh had been set on fire the day before, were sUll 
burning. '* Many of the bodies," he adds, ** weni 
thrown into the flames ; I saw soma half consumed." 
But the fullest and most minutely particular pietuisa 
that has been given of the state of the Tuilefiea.and 
the neighbourhood imniediately after this bloody day#/ 
ia that contained in the narrative of a parspa bat 
longing to the bureau of one of the sections, who. 
visited' the scene officially at a late hour the eaiaa 
nighty which has recently been published for. the first 
time by M. Dulaure, in his Exqvis908 HiitoriquGh 
After mentioning that he had armed himself with ft 
pike, and was accompanied by a patrol of fifty ineili 
which was afterwards joined by another of the sama 
strength, the writer thus proceeds : <* Scarcely had 
we entered the Place du Carrousel* when our eye* 
were met by a strange and horrible sight It waa 
then near midnight. On our right Iay« in so many 
different places of the square, four or five heaps, each 
about twenty feet in height, composed of dead 
bodies entirely naked. In the centre of the coui^ 
was an immense fire; around which stood two of 
three men, who appeared to us immoveable and ifk* 

•eniible m th^ midat of.tlieaa nuneroua aod 4d* 

o2 
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plorable results of the carnage. On our left* wherd 
an iron railing has now been fixed, a long buildings 
consisting of two stories, which formerly separated 
the Place du Carrousel from the courts of the 
TuilerieSy and in which the Swiss had their bar- 
racks» was a prey to the flames. Over this scene ot 
conflagration and carcases,^ reigned a sileik!e dis« 
turbed only by the noise of our slow march and by 
that of the floors and beams, which, breaking from 
the walls, were ever and anon tumbling down, and 
each time making the flames burst forth in torrents 
through the windows. In order to get to the court 
of the palace we had to pass under this blazing 
structure. The two folding halves of the wooden 
door were reduced to the state of burning charcoal* 
and their heat made us double our rate of march 
as we passed through. After arriving in the court, 
we were detained there for a considerable time, in 
consequence of the guards who had been newly 
placed in the palace refusing at first to admit our 
double patrol. This delay afforded us leisure to obr 
serve the frightful scenes by which we were sur^ 
rounded. The flames of a great fire which was 
kindled also in the centre of this court, and those 
rising from the burning barracks, lighted up a dismal 
scene. Here lay heaps of corpses ; there, dispersed 
along the pavement, other dead bodies mixed with 
those which were yet alive, but asleep from drunken- 
ness. The living were to be distinguished from the 
dead only by not being stripped of their clothes* 
We saw in the midst of the fire several bodies half 
consumed ; and the odour which exhaled from thia 
combustion of human flesh added to the horfor felt 
at the sight. Turning away our eyes from these ob- 
jects, and directing them towards the palace, we 
perceived, through the vestibule, a number of wan 
dering li^ts in ^e garden, resembling those igneous 
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meleon idilmi are wpni to rit^ ano move abouti' 
diirin^ l^ot nights, abore marshy grounds. 4^t ta«| 
we. were allowed to penetrate under the yesti|)ule», 
where we found th^t. these wandering tires werQ. 
lighted candiest which we had perceived in the dark-^ 
neas without seeing those who carried theoi* Tbesa 
were persons, wjbqm the guards stationed in th^ 
pi^laee h^d refused to permit to. ente^ it, but who 
were still endeavouring to find for themselves som^ 
way, of ac»ce&Si, . It ^yas this which occasipned the 
moving of the lights backward and forward^ W9 
understood thai' their design was to penetrate intp the 
ob^curQ.plaqes of the building* and then to employ 
themselves, in pillage, ^fter getting under Ih^ vest 
tibule wei w^e. again detailed for a Ipng and painful 
space, at- jthe foot qf the. stair kading to jfhe chj^pe^ 
aini the .privatfeapartmen^s, The interiira^ oia J?otJ|^ 
sides pf thi^stairqase between the b?Oustrad(^S a{id the 
walls ^eife feUed.up with nakefl qaroasps/- « 

\Th# ni^^rator gp^s on to state tljat, a^er, visiting?: 
the phftpel. {19 wd thp^e who w^re with hi^ li^xi 
wenl, 9i>Q^i half past one^ to the Assep^bly Ui ^ive 
information of what they had. seen. /They afterwards, 
returned to the palace* accompanied ^by one of tha 
deputies, and proceeded to inspect, the fc^nt next 
the garden. ** The base of this front,** cpntinves tba 
writer, '';was entirely bordered with dead bodies* ' ti^ 
the darkness, in spite of our utmost car^, ityvas exr. 
tremely difficult. to avoid striking one*s foot; against 
some corpse, or treading upon a separated Ixmjb/^ -v 
During the whole of this memorable day the As*^ 
sembl|khad continued sitting. We bav^ ^ready, re-* 
lated tne reception which the king and his family 
met with, when they made their appearance in the;, 
legislative chamber about. nine o'clock in the mprnr 
ing, While the attack upon the palage was going pxift 
several of the balls entered the windows and ^uck; 

o3 
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Ihe :r6of of ibe foon; A lew depniiefi at "first 
ulmnged tiieiv seats; but, on .the ))re8tdeiit £al&ftgito 
order,> *vAA observing ^at k was the flkvl3n«f t eaeh to 
'lemainwUhaleadinesB at his post, the whole < foody 
of the meaniberB rose at onee^ aadwithiexcIamaliQais 
of JAbtrty.'omd EfuaHtff for eoesrli suoi* ^ ..i^e 
wheve- they stood, M* necessary^ fcnr ibs.Bahniiiea of 
their country ; alter which mo onet sbbred >:frOBa iijs 
piaee. ''^Somatinie afler, numbers of fiivsans' en tailed 
thcr hadl, bringing with them' jeWela^i'iDone^« and 
papeiSr i*hich they* had fdand m the pakc&y (bimI bow 
came' ol^ their own accord toiddhter^lo th^ Aaaembly. 
So stiaagely was; the ferocity lof theae' men imixed >up 
with, ! without being' refined or mitigated hy.^- th& wtosi 
^fikiterested' paifiotifiSDw >' It -was ^a/ time Jof iem-* 
pestitous CKcritement^t during'.wtik^h'ioniyrithe ^greater 
IJOssioni^'^coiUd operata ; /and the narrow .Tieivs and 
< ' feetingsi eC am ordinary' seHishBessswrare. as coaapletely 
.. eathigttishcd iaa Were the h^rt% eiwry-ddy sea^naetits 
:<of haBaasdty.aad'^teadetness. . In 'thejcotmeff the 
.• ^ythfif A^embiy passed a deenceappaintiD^lhsreQ&- 
, iQoeation cf n- National Conventioay .find ithe >8ns« 
pensmmi^/the.king till that; new' legislative ibody 
ahouki have deterinined the measuxes- necessary ibr 
; anaurin^'die' independence of the nation.- Thepre- 
; 8Bnts'nHnisittrs^were also declared to h&Te lost the 
pnbito eohfidenoe;.and aatother > cabinet, in which 
Roland and Danton held principal places, was nomi* 
sated lin tbeir room. The sitting did not break up 
till three o?clock on the morning of the 1 1th; and 
then only to he resumed at nine. On tiiat day, it was 
. lurdered ' that all tl^ royal statues in Fai|^ and 
: ttirotighout :. France should be thrown down; a 
daerea whieh, in the capital at least, :the mkiltitode 
.>lo6t>no time- in carrying into executton* The different 
statues of Henry IY«, of Louis XHI., Ixmis XIV., 
askd Jaouis XV. all disappeared An the cnQrae «f < Ih^ 
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dflcy*. ' B?f mder of tbe munio^lity also the bvslai^f 
JjmoB XVL; , •oS'.Baiiiy, of N^ecjcen wid 4if Ltfryelte, 
wvttie renewed >ftofa the towivhousc*' * Duriiigf Uie 
whole* day ike town continued is great eonlosimi* 
Tk&tfbuHi had l)d«fc to arms: in the moifiiii^i and the 
shofs m the piioeipai streets were hnmediately shut 
A Doiisideiflble.nuviher of the Swiss whoi hadheen 
sa^ed^ firomrthe massaere had been iodgedv alon^ with 
the: < party ^wfa^, as already related^ wete removed at 
the .bcg^kmingf ioft;the attack' from the CarrouseK in 

' tbe oarp» d^igaide at the Feuiilans ; and the motbif - 
daytsM^idiledbcferethis bulldingf demanding with 
vehement tmtenes diat ifae prison»ra whtSBai.it con- 
tMmedi ' ^oiild ; he tdeKvered* «p to thcni4 / that : they 
might take, tlieir Itires. ' It was thought- bdstiinnihdse 
dimimstances b^ tliose who hadtherfiNfnss ma^^aar^y 
tdr eendnctthom to; the Assemiblyw iDv^ Maore^^^wfis 
then^stoodingatthedortrtfrhidi formed the<ent)ifaxieeto 
tbe 'Assembly from the.gatrden ofithei|ilsii2Hai\s.iWh«n 

. ihct 'pixncssion icamle up« f ^ it emasistedyV^he^sayfl, l^of 
o,^ lEistnfaer'tof pfTsonsv soihe- in' the;n]»f<irra;!o§^iiflie 
national gnardsyi and some in. 'the' d£esa«fi<aiU«fli8» 
ieadh -iif rwhom' held: a man* in a white ' waisteoa^ i af d 
without a/ coaty by >tfaehaiidi The ia,tter> wefc^'tpsise^ 
^rallyiiale and/ dejected ; and the men "iuiderrw^iaBe 

'protection they were,; encouraged and c supported 
them.'^ On being brought into th&Siiall they'Vere 
placed at the bar; and one of theitii ajddressed> )dhe 
Assembly t imploring its protection; : HlieimiBmbers 
were evidently inclined to save them-;* but fmria Ibag 
time many<of tbe people in the galleries' cohtmned rto 
excl|iid ^violently that they ought to. be put to'deatb. 
After some ■ hours, however, ' duriiig which ■ the 
speeches of several deputies,. addressed<^ in isome 
oases ' dirdctly to this sanguinary and domineienhg 
iiiobr had produced but little effect, a tikiitibev of.iihe 
Ma|6^illese presented thsmadlvea ut the, .bir,i.itand 
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dec1|u«d tb'at tliey inrould escort the Swiss to a placo 
of safety. Under this protection they were iooime^ 
tiately conveyed to the H6tel de Bourbon, where 
they were detained till they could be Set at liberty 
without danger of being thereby exposed to popular 
violencie. The rabble had alreaoy put to de^{ii many 
of the porters stationed at the doors of houses* and 
generaUy called Swiss^ although in fact most of theni 
were Frenchmen. 

Dr. Moore was present in the Assembly while those 
prisbiiers stood at the bar, having entered a little be^ 
fore them, and got a Seat in the body of the fipuse 
amoujg the members. During the mterval which 
elapsjsd until they made their appearance^ his attention 
was 'engaged by the royal family, who 'still continued 
to oQcupy the box in which they had been placed the 
d^y |)efore. " l*he king, queen, with their son and i 
daugihter,'\ he says, "and the Princess JE^jj^abeth, 
the Princess liamoalle, and three or Tpiir other . 
attendants^ had remained in the Loge du Logpgraphe, 
yesterday, from i^ine in the morning till late ^t night 
They ))ad been then conducted to an adj^pent com- ! 
mittee-rpom, where they had remained afl night, and 
returned to the same loge in the morning, when the 
Assembly met. My eyes were naturally directed tq 
the box in which they w^e. From the place in 
which I sat, I could nOt see the king ; but I had a full 
yiew of the queen and the rest of the royal family. 
Her beauty is gone ! No wonder. She seemed to 
listen with an undisturbed air to the speakers. Some* 
times she whispered to her sister-in-law, and to Ma- 
dame de Lamballe ; once or twice she stood up^nd, 
leaning forward, surveyed every part of the halT A 
person near me remarked, that her face indicated 
rage and the most provoking arrogance. I per- 
ceived nothing of that nature; although the turn of 
the debate, as well as the. remarks which were made 
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by some of the members, must have appeared to her 
highly insolent and provoking. On the whole, her 
behaviour in this trying situation seemed full of pro- 
priety and dignified composure.'* On this evening 
and that of the day following, he aderwards states, 
their majesties left the hall at about nine or ten at 
night. There was a small closet behind the loge, 
into which they retired occasionally to take what re- 
freshments they needed. " On the 10th,'* continues 
this writer, ** the king took nothing but a little biscuit 
and a glass of lemonade ; the queen, nothing but a 
basin of soup. On the subsequent days they had 
their dinner from a neighbouring iraiteur, which was 
served in the same little closet. Their sole occu- 
pation, during all this time, was hearing the debates 
of the Assembly. This would probably have been a 
severe punishment, although personal abuse had 
been abstained from ; which, however, was not 
always the case. One member (ChaVot, formerly a 
Capuchin friar) in the midst of his harangue, said, 
that all the bloodshed of that day, and ail the mi- 
series of the country, were owing to the perjury aiid 
treason of that traitor — pointing to the king.** While 
the noise of the attack on the palace resounded 
through the hall, on the morning of the 10th, the 
situation of their majesties was particularly painful. 
** At one time,*' says Dr. Moore, " there was such k 
noise and bustle in the passage, immediately behind 
the two small rooms in which the royal family were, 
that their attendants became apprehensive that some 
ruffians were about to break in and offer them vio^ 
lence ; and therefore they endeavoured to wrench out 
the inkk bars which separated the box from the haU 
of the Assembly, that the royal family might throw 
themselves into the hall, if necessary : the bars were 
not removed till the king himself assisted, and by re-^ 
peated efforts at last forced the barsovit**'. 
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The decree of the Assembly on the 10th, with re- 
gard to the future residence of the king and his family* 
had been, that an apartment should he prepared for 
them at the Luxembourg. On the 12th this reso- 
lution was repealed ; and it was ordered that they 
should be lodged at the house of Danton, now 
Minister of Justice, in the Place Vendome, where his 
majesty was to have a guard to protect him, and an 
allowance of half a million of francs, for the expenses 
of his establishment, till the Convention should meet 
But after this decree had been passed, a deputation 
from the Commune appeared at the bar, and de- 
manded that the royal family should be sent to the 
Temple, and detained there under the charge of a 
guard of twenty men, to be furnished by the Sec* 
tions. On this proposal being made, the Assembly 
ventured to reply that they had just passed a resolu- 
tion for the removal of their majesties to the house 
of the Minister of Justice. But the orator of the 
Commune was not to be thus answered ; he reiterated 
his proposition ; and the compliant represehtatives 
adopted it without further discussion. On the fol- 
lowing day, accordingly, the king and his family 
were transferred to the prison tlius appointed for 
them by the sovereign municipality. 

These extraordinary events did not seem, when 
they were over, to have left any very deep im- 
]^ression on the general population of Paris. ** The 
public walks," says Dr. Moore, writing on the 13th, 
'* are crowded with men, women, and children of ail 
conditions, with the most gay unconcerned counte- 
nances imaginable. A stranger just come to Paris, 
without having heard of the late transactions, and 
walking through the gardens of the Tuileries, Place 
de Louis XV., and Champs Elyst^es, would naturally 
imagine, from the frisky behaviour and cheerful faces 
of the company be meets, that this day was a con- 
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tinuation of a seiries of days appointed for dissipation, 
mirth, and enjoyment ; he could not possibly imagine 
that the ground he is walking over was so lately co- 
vered with the bodies of slaughtered men ; or that 
the gay lively people hfe saw were so lately over- 
inrhelmed with sorrow and dismay. I drove to many 
pfaces in Paris this morning. The epithet royal, 
which was formerly so profusely assumed, and in- 
scribed with pride and ostentation, is now carefully 
effiiced from every shop, magazine, auberge, or hotel ; 
all those also who were so vain of announcing over 
their doors that they were the tradesmen of the king 
or queen, or in any way employed by them, have 
removed every word, emblem, or sign, which could 
revive the remembrance of such a connection ; and 
at present a tailor would rather advertise that he was 
breeches-tkiaker to a sans-culotte, than to a prince 
of the blood royal.'* 
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Chapter VIL 

history of the tuilbries during the retot^utioif 

op 1789, concluded. 

M«etiDg of (the Coavention -^ Diioov«rf of ihe iMft 'Cli«st-^ Trial of 
LoqU XVI.—- Tumalt on Ist Maf, 1793—lQ8arr«0ti«na of'SUt Majr and 
SdJ.one^Fete de TEtre Supreme x-Jouri^e da 13 G«rauiukl-«Joi>nipe 
du 1 Prairial— Jonrnee da 13 Vend^miaire — Revoltttioa of the 18th 
Frttctidor. 

It was in the palace of the Tiiiferies Ihat the Con- 
vention, on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of S^ptemher, 
held its three preliminary sittings, ibrth^ verificatiott 
of the powers of the members. On' the la^t of these 
days the members of the Legislative Assembly, ader 
closing their session, repaired in a body to the room 
•where their successors had met, when htiraligues, 
ftiH oF compliment and congratulation, weire pro- 
nounced by the two presidents. The whole of the 
deputies then left the palace, two by two, and pro- 
ceeded to the usual place of sitlTng. It was on this 
occasion that the Duke of Orleans, or, afe he now 
ealled himself, the Citizen Egalite, to ^heir how de- 
iservittg he was of his new name, took the arm of 
Armohville, a brother member of the Convention, 
who was distinguished by nothing except his perti- 
nacity in wearing the red cap, the favourite badge 
of aanS'Culotte patriotism. . 

Much of the time of the Contention, for the first 
three months of its existence, was occupied with the 
subject of the king*s trial. While this matter was 
under discussion, about the middle of November one 
of a number of workmen, Who h&d been empbyed 
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to execute certain repairs in the Tuileries, discovered 
an iron press or chest concealed in the wall of one 
of the rooms ; which being opened by order of the 
Minister of the Interior, was found to contain a 
quantity of papers, rflating to the events of the 
Revolution. Upon a closer inspection of. these 
jpoai^iuscripts, .js^v^r^^of tbem tumed ouA to r«fer 
to certain project$,,of the royalists for restoring the 
king's authority, and even to intrigues which had 
been ientered js^to. for that purpose by the court with 
fiome of tiie most eminent, of the popular leaders. 
These *were the documents which were conceived 
to contain the proofs of Mirabeau's treachery to the 
cause of the Revolution. But, as already men* 
j^an^4>^ ^b® gen^joen^s.of all .of .th^m .bas ; be^p 
9%M^,qu^t^ui<^di Th/e pjsrspns by vikpm tbey,iy<^^ 
.pro4uA(e4 wffe^j^ert^inly not .v^epy, scrupqlou^ witJa 
f^S^^ ^.tliftiW«^s th^y^e9typ%e4.to.l;)ri^.^J)oujt 
^^i ^hftjfl .r«ieftr4^d «j^ a de^iraWe, epd; . mi] t(> /^^ 
•siwe^ tbj^ir.tgrp^ti object, .the ^e^nM^liouj of ith^ mor 
,n^cbK,.,tJiey. pypb^y ^ppld. fjot We-, h^^ ;»«(* 
ixH^e, l^9itaXiow,:ii», fogging papep^Mtbai^.4hf 5 b*d 
^i;eady,ti^<l,ifl.; stirring up, tp the:0>5ertbTWvftfi,«JJl 
Jaw ^pdo;:()er,,.the^ngijipiary^ ,dfSQlai^i>g, Awd^mir 
gpyerDay^fqry of wobs,, ., ... ,.; r - v./ . 
.Certaiu. it ,is, at aU .events,, thsft the disQoy^^fan^ 
publipatiqn. of the coiiiteAtf pf.this>on f^Bl^ k^,^ 
;most.,p<^frf^lt effect ,in .prjecipjtating tfee fete i^f/th^ 
king,, .. TJtie anqidept waa well calculated both tp, s^vrs^ 
against, the ^^i^fertup^te lt<Quis those of bi@ iu^^oded 
judges )vbQ w^e .^till jiijsewarm or disposed to dsPubt 
his guilt, and to give an impulse to. the popiiVc. in- 
^iignatipB^wt^Hflj^. ijnadc^ U, df^ngerous even .foi^/hia 
friends^.to .s^a^T^i Ipijiger tp oppose its to^r^n^ The 
business ^f ];)rkigipg';him, to trial a|id to the blofik 
M^^;A<>w>9f.;*n^ti»:^iid e^yone,. ,Qa the.llth.,9f 
I)e€9CO)ber ^,^*Wi «sd^^ £ojp Ibe.fif st time to the 
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iwir of the Convention, where he made his &ppe&rdti(^^ 
iibout two o'clock in the aftefnoon. Having been 
})ermitted to yilace himself in a chair, he was asked si 
succession of questions by the president, all of which 
he answered with precision and composure. The 
])apers found in the iron chest, and the others on 
which the accusations against him were founded, 
Ivere then put one by one into his handSj aiid he 
was asked with regard to each, if he acknowledged 
it? He disavowed many of them. This examination 
lasted for three hours. "On the day,** says M. 
Beaulleu*, '* when Louis XVI. was conducted to the 
Convention for the first time, they had carried him 
fVom his prison in such a hurry that he had had no 
time to take anything. On arriving he requested a 
morsel of bread, which he ate before entering the 
hall. Barr^re, who presided, sat opposite to him on 
h kind of throne, from which he beheld his king at 
his feet. He interrogated him in a tone of rudeness 
and arrogance, Which contrasted with the modesty 
knd simplicity of the august victim. He who writes 
these lines witnessed this deplorable scene; and 
dtiring twenty-seven years it has not been efl&ced 
from his memory ; he yet beholds the unhappy prince 
standing on the floor, in the most simple attitude and 
costume, but without losing anything of his dignity; 
he beholds Valaz«i, the reporter of the committee, 
ideated before a table, contemptuously handing to him 
the documents belonging to the process over his 
shoulder, and receiving them back in the same man- 
ner without ever once turning round his head." 

On the 26th Louis again appeared at the bar, ac^ 
^ompanied by his counsel, MM. de Malesherbes, 
Tronchet, and Des^ze, to make his defence. On 
(Entering the hall at eight o'clock in the morning, 
those deputies who were suspected of being favalit^ 
4c Biographie UniverMlte, xicv.'2^I. 
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%h\j ^isp^aed tO' the aeoused, were insulted by- tli% 
people. The fralleries also were found to be filJed by 
persons who had remained there all nighty notwitl^^^ 
standi o^ a deeree which had been passed the pre- 
ceding evening to elear the house. Ahex they went 
ugain met, a member proposed to have the decree 
still carried into effect — but upon this motiofi thil 
Convention passed to the order of t^he day. Thfi 
king arrived about half-past nine. On being called 
upon for his defence, he pointed to hii^ counsel — an4 
M. Dea^ze rose, and addressed the Assembly in a 
Speech distinguished by its eloquence and fearles^r 
ness. On its conclusion Louis retired. A very 
stormy debate then took place. The more violent 
members demanded that judgment should be passed 
immediately, and enforced their proposition both by 
speeches and by the most furious and aifrighting out- 
cries* Jn this, however, they did not prevail, th^ 
discussion being at last adjourned to the day fol-* 
lowing. It was continued in fact for several day^ ^ 
nor was it till the 15th of January — ^all the int<er-« 
ysning time having been occupied in debate upon \\^a 
fubgectr — that a vote was come to upon the questio^l, 
fFoM Louis guilty or not ? On this question all tt|Q 
m hundred and ninety-three n^embers who were 
present voted in the affirmative. , On the 17th the 
yptes were taken as tq the punish ipent to be inilicte4 
on the condemned monarch. There were seven l^uur 
^red ftnd forty-nine menibers of the Convention in 
all ; of ^hom twenty-eight were at this time absent, 
There remained therefore seyen hundred and twenty* 
^ne to give their votes. Of these three hundred and 
fixty-oue— exactly one mor^ than half of the whole 
nurnber— vote4 for death simply ; but twenty-six 
others also gave their suffrages in favour of the same 
punishment, only demanding that a f<^rther discusf^ion 
sbouW t^ls^Q »la§e ^ ip whfthe? H miffht npt be foy 
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the public interest to have the execution of the sen- 
tence deferred. The remaining: members voted va- 
riously for death after a certain time — for confine- 
ment during life in irons — or for banishment either 
immediately or as soon as the war should be over ; — 
in favour of which last proposition there were two 
hundred and eighty-six votes. When it had been 
ascertained how the votes stood, the president 
declared that the punishment pronounced by the 
Convention against Louis Capet was that of death. 

Some attempts were still made to save the un- 
fortunate king. Immediately after the decision of 
the chamber was declared, his counsel appeared at 
the bar and demanded an appeal to the people. This 
claim however was rejected. On the 18th it was 
moved in the Convention to delay the execution of 
the sentence ; and the proposal gave rise to a vio- 
lent discussion, which was eventually adjourned to 
the following day ; when a majority of three hundred 
arid eighty to two hundred and eighty-seven decided 
against it. On the 20th Louis addressed a written 
request to the Assembly that they would allow him 
three days to prepare for death ; but this petition was 
also refused. He was executed on the following day^ 

The sentence passed on the king was a victory 
gained over the Girondists by the more violent part 
of the Convention. The Mountain, however, on this 
particular occasion, were powerfully aided by the de- 
monstrations of support which they received from 
the populace — and owed to the threats and inti- 
midation of their mobs a considerable number of 
votes which were not usually given to the measures 
which they proposed. So remarkable an evidence of 
the effect with which the species of force at their 
command might be brought to bear upon the Con- 
vention seems to have suggested to them the plan 
of attempting, by such means, the complete subju* 
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giktiom of tfifttasflembly. In ihe oour^e of the next 
fhree or four months, accordingly, the legislative 
iMkly wcia subjected to various attacks, or threats of 
attack, by the rabble of the Faubourgs. One of the 
most, memorable of the days thus distinguished was 
t))e 1st of Ma}!, when a mob qf about two hundred 
wooien from Versailles first presented themselves ai 
the barTT-and then other forty individuals, who said 
they weiie Reputed by the inhabitants of the Fau- 
bourg St.. Aotoi^et eight thousand of whom were 
collected Qu|;side. The Convention was now sitting 
In the pi^l^ce qi. the Tuiieries. These petitioners, as 
tbey called themselves, brouuht banners announcing 
th^^ den^?i.uds forward with them into the hall ; and 
iti^ir leftdef also read an address, which was in-r 
tended,, h^ said, to tell the Assembly some stern 
tJl^^th8 {dfiii verith ^urc9), ** The republicjms," it 
^i^t cm, to ..state, .**do nol; know how to govern* 
Wbatbay^ you done since you met? It is Jong 
iioqe you premised to fix a maximum of price for all 
OfunnlpcMties ;— nhut you ^re always inj^king promises, 
i^hich you never keep." After going on in this 
^tyie.for a considerable time the orator concluded by 
informing his patient auditory, that, if his demands 
were pot to be immediately acceded to, he and his 
■ ib|lower9 declared themselves in ^ state of insur- 
rection. The Convention, however, was this time 
helped for the moment out of its perils by the arrival, 
aAer some space, of ^another body of persons from 
the same Faubourg St. Antoine, who disavowed any 
pfirticipation in the violent petition of their prede- 
qessors, ^nd were willing, they said, to defend the 
IjpgiaUiure with their lives. 

. But the influence and power of the party which 
still maintained a. majority in the Convention, were 
evidently sinking every day, apd the numbers of 
their yet remfuuing friends among the people dimi- 

?3 



Dialled Tery rapidly. It must he confessed that m the 
diflBcult cirevBisUinces in which they were placed 
ibey did not act with much energy. They were now 
in troth reapincc the whirlwind which they had them- 
seivefi sown. The passions of the populace, which 
they bad set the example of employing to terrify and 
control the legislature, were now under the ma- 
nagement of their opponents, by whom that for- 
Boidable agency was certainly not directed with less 
either of courage or of remorseless purpose than had 
been shewn by those who had first taught them the 
use that might be made of it.^ Till' near the end of 
May there weie no farther actual commotions ; but 
the preparations for a new and decisive attack upon 
the Convention were made with an openness that 
tookrfvom them all pretensions to the name of a plot 
or conspiracy, in the usual application of these tenns. 
The only means to which the Convention resorted in 
order to prote<^ itself from this danger, * was to com* 
mand:tbe!arrt9St of some of the individuals known 
to-be priuoipaDyeng^ed in organising the intended' 
insurrection ; but the persons thus seized ^ere only 
appreheaded to be again in a few days set at liberty, 
OB the(>den)andi)f their associates. The executive 
ajuithoFitics! at length gave up, in many cases, making 
any attempt to enforce the decrees of the legislature 
at alL 

Such a state of things could not last. On the 27th 
of May a mob of feuiale furies, about fifteen hundred 
in number, after scouring several of the streets, as-' 
aembled around the legislative chamber, but retired 
after a time without perpetrating any actual mischief. 
These petticoat politicians were headed by one of 
UieiF own sex, a woman' named L^on ; and the cir- 
cumstance of there being no men' among' them gave' 
occasion to its being said that anarchy etait tombee 
en quenouiUcy had'^len to be inherited by Ae dis 
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toffy as it may be translated. On the fi^frin^ '^by; 
the debate in the Convention was one of unpre^ 
cedented violence. The Mountain did not even ooii<* 
fine themselves to their usual practice of roaring^ 
down their opponents, in which they were powerfully 
aided by the accompanying voices- of the people lb 
the galleries* One of them, the notorious Legendre, 
the butcher, actually laid another member, who per- 
sisted in attempting to make himself heard, prostrate 
on the iloor, by dealing him a blow on the breast 
with his clenched fist. Several times, when they 
came, to vote, many of the people rushed into the 
body of the chamber, and gave their suffrages along 
with the deputies. It was a scene of continued up« 
roar and outrage upon all the forms of law. ^ The 
day following it was no better. When a- member 
proposed that the proceedings of the previous ratting 
should, be annulled, as having been carried by falsa 
votes and under the dictation of a mob, liegendre 
started from his seat, and called out that' if the 
speaker continued his address he wouid advance* to ' 
the rostrum and throw him down headlong.- 

But the 3l6t was the day on which the insurreotion 
actually broke out On thiat morning, at five o'clock, • 
the tocsin sounded from every steeple in Paris, vnd 
in all the streets the drum beat to arms. Armed 
multitudes were speedily collected in various quarters* 
The alarmed deputies, roused from their sleep by the 
tumult, fiew to their place of meeting, and the' Con-* 
vention opened at sii(. The debate, as usual, was a 
tempest of clamour and all manner of confusion. A 
crowd at length appeared at the bar, one of whom^ 
addressing the Assembly, demanded the heads of a 
number of the members whom he named, and also 
that the working classes should be paid> each man; 
forty sous a day while they continued under arma^ • 
The latter ofihese aitrocious propositions wasactuaHy^ 



p<lj** iHf fttfi »»^ fte iecisioq of the qqiiveiitiiifi 
ot>ii^i(ie4 in its f«voi|F— ;mai)y of i)ie people, it i% 
sfii^, |iH>ii|9 fiinQng, find giving their suffrages $ilong 
with the depuli^a, C!ontented with this partial vie-; 
tpry for ihe preBeqtt the leaders of the mob deferred 
pressing Ih^ir further ^lemandsf till another occasion| 
)¥hifib, hpw^v^r, they wer^ not long in seizing. 

At eleven o'elppk on the morning of the 2d of 
J^UIIP, the tQesifi ^g^in sounded, afid the drum beai 
ih^ g^n^lff^^ In ^ shor^ time q. mob of infuriate4 
WQm^n hM {^ollit^ted around the eptranp^ to the hall 
^f th0 Cqiivf niion* by whpm eypry member, as hq 
%pprQaehe4t was suby^eted to abvise and outrage, 
l^uUitude^ pf m^n, ptrmed wi(h sticky and pike^, an4 
af^rw^rd^ 8«??FC^1 bands of military* gradually arrived 
t^ augC'^ent thfl throng; till ^.t last it might be sai4 
iu haye i^r^wi) tq ^n imoiense aripy. The Tuilerjes 
Hffl^ that d|^y. b?^|eged by a forc^ of full eighty thou- 
Mpd P^rsorMi, ftlipost all qf whom bore arms of some 
4ft4crjpt\qi| qr. pther, while seyeral of t^he columns 
werf9.,,PFwded Mfith ^rtjUpry, which they poii}ted 
agains^t Jhe, palace,, or planted at the different en- 
lf95<>P^? tq th§ qqurts an4 the gf^rden, The Conven- 
tion. h$^d opened at ten o'clock ; bqt the members* 
tl^h^q, they ha4 assembled, found themselves im- 
prisoned within th^ir hall If any pne attempted to 
gq forth, he was met at the door by pointed bayonets, 
find driyen back — often with blows. Some hacl their 
clqthe^ nearly torn p(f theni by the rabble. Even 
th^f$ who ventqred to look out at any of the win* 
dpw^, w^re immediately warne4 to withdraw them* 
^elv(3!9 by inH^Het^ heing levelled at them. When the 
unfqrtun^te representatives fpund the state in whlcl^ 
th^y were, ar yiqlent debate arqse. Lanjuini^is» one 
pf th^ t.w^ntyTfive Qirondist leader^ whose heads had 
het^n demiinded by the pop^I^pe, mounting the tri- 
WpQi d^npnnQ^4i with y?hement e)pqi(encey th^ ultr%- 
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democratical party who had instigated these* teitible 
excesses. *• Legislators f" he exclaimed, " the truth 
is no longer to be disguised : another authority has 
usurped your functions ; you are now invested by its 
hired bands." The members of the Mountliih here 
endeavoured to drown the voice of the orator by their 
shouts ; » but, in spite of the interruption, he * con- 
tinued to make himself be heard while he pursued 
his delineation of the anarchy that had overwhelmed 
the country, and the humiliation of the' legislature, 
now reduced merely to a tribunal for registering the 
orders of the tyrannic multitude. After a short time, 
however, the outcries of the Mountain arose again 
with redoubled fury. For a while Lanjuinais bore 
the torrent of abuse that fell upon him without quail- 
ing. At last Legendre sprung up into the iribtine J 
and placing himself by his side, not oilly assailed hiih' 
with the most passionate reproaches, but'aime,d a 
rapid succession of blows at his head with his clenched 
fist, which the other only avoided by leaning as fa^ 
as he could over the eds:e of the desk. Meanwhile 
several other members, each of whom wishied tb ad- 
dress the Assembly, were struggling with* one another 
at the bottom of the steps for precedence in 'mounting 
them. It was a considerable time befbire the utmost 
exertions of the piesident succeeded in quieting thi^ 
tumult. 

Soon afler, a deputation from the mob appeared 
at the bar. These persons repeated, once rtlore, the 
demand which had already been several times' urged 
during the last few days — that a nuniber'of the de* 
puties whom they named should be surrendered to' 
them, or, as it was phrased, placed under arrest. 
To elude, if possible, the well-understood aim of the 
authors of this proposal, it was moved by ohe member 
that the obnoxious deputies should voluntarily resign 
the powers with which they were invented into'thfe 



hf^n^n of tHe nMimi, wKieh would then talse iHem 
Milder its p)Fv>toetion. Most of the individusbU Hi 
finesiiori did n^t miuire much ^vHortation to io4pQe 
them tQ make what was gravely called this patriotip 
tam'ifi06* Tbfeir ready acquiescence, however, ill 
thetf 0wn degradation was of little avail in saving 
ihei|i ff6rn a worse fate. Within a few nwnths n^rly 
all o( then* were brought to the guillotine. 

The debate, after having continued for several 
bours, was at last terminated by Bazire, who, having 
ascended the Iribune, exelainied, ** We lose our time; 
) demand that the Temple of the J^aws be closed, 
and that we go forth into the midst of the people." 
No sooner nete these wprds uttered than nearly the 
whole A.^s6mbly rose together* and, ranging them-* 
^elies In pairs, began with bare heads to move 
|0War4^ the door of liie chamber, the president^ 
walking first He alone had his hat on, to mark In 
themo^t expressive manner possible the depth of 
ilit publie calamity, in conformity with the custom 
f^hteh prevailed In the Assembly of that officer never 
covering himself except pn the occurrence of tl^ 
^Ost etirem^ disorder. When the procession reache4 
the i^laee where the first guard was posted, the pre? 
sident commanded the sddiers to allow the nationat 
rept^sentatiVes to pass ; and was obeyed. The whpla 
number then descended into the court in front of 
the palace, when they had an opportunity of seeing 
something of the immeuse numbers and formidable 
{^reparations pf their besiegers. They advanee4 
through tl)e midst of the multitude to the gate 
opening into the Place du Carrousel without oppe* 
sition; but here they were met by a part^^ of military, 
snpported by several field-pieces, who evidenced no 
intention of permitting their passage. At first, on 
fitrding himself opposed, the president endeavoured 
t(A estert Ms f^utbority, and even oidered the 9oIdiem 
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to arrest their <ioifiniiiTid^f , who refttsed to allow him 
to proceed. But he soon ftmxiA how little hii^ com* 
inands were likely to be fe^tded in the present cii^- 
cutnstances, and, indeed, how dang;erou^ it wai to 
persist in any such vain display of dignity ; and 
therefore, afler an atigry parley of a few seconds 
which was just about to lead to a general attack onl 
the defenceless deputies, he prudently turned from 
the gate, and adTanced to another leading from the 
toorth side of the court. Here, however, all egress 
was equally ifefused. The procession then re-entered 
within the porch of the palace, and passing under 
the building, advanced into the gardeh, with the view 
of effecting a passage through some one of it.s g^tes. 
The first to which they repaired was that situated 
opposite to the Pont Royal. But from thi$ th^y 
were at once repulsed. They then proceeded along 
the terrace on that side, and round by tlie western 
enclosure of the garden, till they came to the I^ont 
Toumant Here also they found a body of troops 
stationed, who resolutely refused to allow them. V> 
pass. It was to no purpose that tlie president ad- 
dressed himself to the officers in command in a tone 
sometimes of authority and sometimes of entreaty. 
"While he was speaking, and the assembled depqties 
stood awaiting the issue nealr the great basing .Marat 
suddenly issued from the adjoining thicket, attended 
by about fitly followers all in rags and of the most 
ruffian-like aspect, and, addressing himself to bis 
hrother legislators, exclaimed, with an accent of 
command, ^' Commissioners (mandatatres) of the 
people ! I summon you, in the name of the people, 
again to betake yourselves to your post and there tp 
resume your functions." At these words the hum- 
bled representatives docilely turned round; and, 
taking their way along an alley formed of presented 
<pikea amd bayoikets, at length re-emered the legts* 
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UUve chamber. All the avenues which led to ^s 
apartment were immediately re-occupied ^)y tj^^.,!?©- 
seigers, who having now, as they conceived*, sijifi^- 
cienlly convinc6d the members of how complexly 
they were in their power, probably saw ^lio ;S^994 
reason why any of them should again be perj^iUe4 
to leave their prison till they.fiad pompliei yMix^ tl^^. 
terms proposed to them. As soon as they Ifa^ Qi)A*e 
more taken their seats, Couthon, ^with .m^ltcliless 
effirontery, rose and observed, that^ from^^ll^ they had 
just seen, the Assembly must at last 1?e. c^nvjaq^ 
that their deliberations were perfectly free !. .Tfhis 
sally was too much even for ^uch an audience. \\Sk 
author, however, followed it up by propQSJM,,ljh^ 
twenty-four of the Girondist Deputies^ and ^^li^ 
members of the Committee of Twelve^ should he 
immediately put under arrest, i^ coufori;i\i^y .^?:A^ft: 
popular demand. This motion,, after a warm dis.; 
cussion, being put to the vote, was jieclaifed \)y,j^e. 
president to be carried in the affirmative. A.Jnfkt. 
jority of the mepibers, it is asserted, did npt^yo^.fit 
all upon the question. When the desired decree^l^acjl.- 
been thus at last obtained, the Commu^ was ple^its^d ■ 
to give orders that the members should be allowed . 
to take their departure. It was now past ten b^clpck^, 
and thus terminated a day which may be described 
as one of the most sorrowful in the annals pf France* 
and the commencement, to that unhappy country, of. 
a year of the most desolating tyranny, that ever 
afflicted any portion of the human race. The suc- 
ceeding fourteen months form the dark period of (he 
domination of Roberspierre. 

After the abolition of royalty, the garden of , the 
Tuileries received the name oi the National Gard^p.. 
It was here that the famous festival to the Supreme 
Being was celebrated on the 20th Prairlal, or Sth a£ 
Jane, 1794. The day was^rene.and beai)UiuI; 
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and at ^nris^ niilitai^ music and tb^' firing, of 
cannon announced the coming solemnity. Bapds of 
men, women, and children, from the different Sec*- 
tions, first repaired to the garden, the men bearing 
branches of oak, and the women bouquets of flowers 
In their hands; while along the streets, through^ 
which they passed all the fronts of the houses were 
hung with blooming garlands, or tricolor ba^nners 
and draperies. Soon after the different, columns of 
the people had arranged themselves in the station 
fippointed for them at a short distance from the 
palace, the members of the Convention came forth in 
procession from the central pavilion, preceded by at 
numerous band of musicians, and took their placet; 
in an elevated and spacious amphitheatre which had 
been erected against the palace, wall. Roberspierre^ 
as president^ then rose, and, mounting a rostrum 
or pulpit, delivered an address to the people. i;i 
commendation of the new religion, the establislunent 
of which as the national faith they had me^ together 
to celebrate, A symphony, performed by the. several 
bands of musicians, followed this oration. WheOi 
this was over, Roberspierre, taking a lighted torch in 
his hand, descended from the amphitheati:e,. aad 
advanced to a company of artificial figures represent: 
ing Atheism, Ambition, Selfishness (JBgo^sw^e), Pis? 
cord, and False Simplicity, which stood together in 
the centre of the circular basin of the partecre. 
Applying his torch to this allegorical gi^oup, he set 
it on fire, and in a short time all the figures disap^ 
peared in the blaze ; when, as the cloud of smoke 
that succeeded gradually cleared away, there . was 
seen emerging from it the bright and majestic imaga 
of Wisdom. After this spectacle Roberspierre ag^^in 
harangued the people. The whole Assembly thea [ 
marched in procession, with music playing aAdi' 
liners flying,, to the Champ de Mars, or, as it was. 

Q 



then called, the Champs de la RSnnton, where othef 
ceremonies were performed and hymns chaunted. 
They afterwards returned to the Tuileries, in similar 
array. On this occasion Roberspierre did not hesitate 
by his own demeanour to violate the etiquette of 
equality in a sufficiently marked manner. A violet 
coloured robe and a hat adorned with plumes dis- 
tinguished him in the procession from the other 
deputies ; and, in taking his station at their 
head, he carefully placed himself at such a distance 
as to stand out to the view of the spectators 
in all his individual importance. This vanity in 
the chief of the state and the author of the new 
religion did not escape comment and sarcasm, even 
then when he might be said to stand on the summit 
of his power and popularity. This, however, one 
of the proudest, was destined to be one of the 
last days of the sovereignty of Roberspierre. The 
'* pride, pomp, and circumstance^** of the ftstival 
We have just described had scarcely vanished from 
his gaze, when the first mutterings became audible 
of the tempest that was to overwhelm lijm, and 
which on the famous 9th Thermidor burst on hfs 
head, and once more restored liberty and hope to 
France. Exactly seven weeks elapsed between the 
festival and that catastrophe. 

The year 1795, the last during which the Conven- 
tion sat, was quite as much distinguished as the 
preceding two had been by the stormy scenes which 
took place within and around the legislative cham- 
ber. But to go over the events of all these re- 
markable days would far exceed our limits ; and (he 
detail, besides, even if we had room for it, would 
present little more than a repetition of the same 
features of turbulence and outrage exhibited in the 
notices already laid before the reader, and would nol 
tlierefore add many new points of iilterest to Hie 
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|n$tory df the TuneHe9. Of thene daVs- the three 
most memorable were those of the 12th Germinal 
(1st April), the 1st Prairial (20th May), and the 13th 
Vendemiaire (5th October). On all of these oc** 
casions the hall of the legislative body was attacked 
by mobs more than usually formidable, both from 
their numbers and the ferocious and determined 
spix'it by which they were animated. On the 12th 
Germinal, . the multitude, composed of as many 
women as men, disarmed the guards of the Conven- 
tion » forced the doors of the hall, and, pouring in 
like a torrent among the deputies, soon filled every 
part of it Most of the members, however, kept 
their seats, though pressed upon almost to suffocation 
by the crowd » who insulted and threatened them by 
th^ most furious gesticulations and outcries. In this 
scene of terrific confusion the women exhibited by 
fas the greatest violence of demeanour and language; 
caning upon ^he men with vehement and continued 
clamour to make at once a general massdcre of the 
lepresentativeSy and reproaching them with pusil- 
Ia^imity, for hesitating to obey this inhuman exhorta* 
iiffU,, At last, when the.general mass were somewhat 
tired of exerting their lungs, they allowed one or 
two individuals of their number to address the Coxi- 
vention. While one of these orators, named Van-* 
IJeck* was speaking, a member of the house hap*" 
pened to whisper something to a brother-deputy who 
sat beside him. This audacity instantly called down 
upon its uufortunate author the angry animadversion 
of one of the women of the sovereign rabble, who, 
Gajl'uig out aloud, demanded that the deputy should 
be immediately compelled to declare in the hearing 
of all what he had been whispering in the ear of his 
colleague. Duhem, a member of the Convention, had 
{Mutually the monstrous effrontery to rise and support 
t^ d^inand^ io which he wi^s eagerly seconded by 
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the yeils of the whole inob» The accused depuljr; 
however, obstinately remained silent ; and his finn« 
ness at last wearied out the clamors of those who 
would have forced him to speak, or' other matters^ 
engaging their passions, released him from their 
persecution.' The tumult, increasing in violence every 
minute, lasted for full four hours — when at last the 
friends of order roused themselves from the conater* 
nation into which they had been thrown* and pro* 
eeeded to take measures for the delivery of the 
legislative body. The tocsin having h^^ sounded 
from the central pavillion of the palace, and the 
drum having beat to arms in the different. quaTters of 
the city, the national guard assembJiod • ia great 
strength around the hall of the Convention. . UpoA 
finding themselves thus invested, the leaders of the 
mob.witliin the hall thought proper to witbdra,w their 
followers ; and thus the day, notwithstanding ail the 
atrocities by which it had been characteri^d, ter-> 
minated without actual bloodsheds . . , . 
• Kot so. the next great eruption .of the pi^Mifair 
volcano. On the 1st Prairial the disturbance 4»ni« 
menced by. troops of women forcing their w%y into 
the hall of the Convention, where, by their frajntic 
exclamations they immediately produced f^ soene of 
disorder as tempestuous as that apartment had ever 
before witnessed. Several m^nbers . expressed in 
warm terms their sense of the humiliation to which 
the legislature was reduced ; but none with more pa»> 
sionate indignation than the young Ferraud, deputy 
from the High Pyrenees, who had just returned from 
the army of the North, where he had distinguished 
himself by his courage. An order was at last giveo 
to clear the galleries ; which, ailer some vain attempts 
had been made to reason with the noisy funea who 
filled them, was acted upon and carried into eSect 
>f ithout much diffculty by the adjuta&(<^g,^iiera] hvi-^ 
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btuAtf til'th« keftd of about hfttP a do^en Mdi^tfk 
But bf thfs time both the court befoi« the Tuilefleii 
imd the Plaee daO&rrousel Were fUted with ttn imt- 
nietiae khob of men and women ; a party of the lattet 
6f whom had already attempted to disarm one ^ the 
liatliE^ion» «taitHmed for the protection of the pahtca 
This nob had also attacked two depoties who had 
been Bucces^tety sent by the ConTention to make a 
proclttittatiort' dh*ectin^ them to diverse; haying 
pulled' the^ fWmi their horses, and being just about 
io tear^tlVem to pieces, when they were fortunately 
tevcuedby^ the military. At the very moment while 
iiidbauH aud his soldiers were in the aet of driving 
the* Woftren'fWnw the galleries, a violent knocking was 
iMAirdl at the^oof of the Baioon neii to the leg^sis^ 
«i>ie teH; t!ten ealled the Snlon de Itt Libe^ ;^^ 
ni4# dooif fbrtfied ihfeet th^^ttly batHer between the 
deputies ikhd the Yiiob, and they seemed tabebretik^ 
hlg^ it typeti^fh hammers atid hatchets. The uoise 
made by the persons who were engaged iitf this ope^- 
nktovMi'tedoUnded throughout the palace for fulty half 
mn faKyUr. 'At last the door yielded io their blows; 
fiud iftirtaintfy an immeime muHitnde rushed in a«i 
iMMfslibie torrent' into the hall of' the Convention. 
tPhfe deputies were forced by the pressure of the 
crowd to leave their seats, and were g4ad to retire to 
a number of more elevated benches, where they were 
ill iwnie degree protected behind a row of gendarmes. 
After a short time had elapsed, however, another 
body of oiti^ens, armed with swords and bayonets^ 
entered thi^ ' hall from the opposite dbor ; and, im^ 
imdiately commending an attack upon the disorderly 
ttHiMttide by whom they found it occupied, were ttot 
loQg in fOrdtig them back through the passage bjr 
wl^h'llMy had entered. Their expulsion was ac- 
l^yilbplished without bloodshed ; ibr in thear surprise 
at> the UfeMKpected appeai^nee of their opponents* 
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Awf MsmpUA 80 CMistoaetr ^okI locft S%ht at.oiie^ 
Xhioy y&tj 80on> faoiwever^ reooi«i^ from ibeir panics 
end, haviiiigr |)iN)Tid«d theinselve$ with «fmfi, »i^ piA 
theiiMelYfi9*iiito.iK}t&e:.soK!tt>f arrayisroshed bock to 
4he i^tlL Tkey weoe met at the> enUsaaoe of tht 
£ltfZote c?ei«jLtde^^«.by thesame ar«QedieHi0«u who 
hid 't»£pre 4[nTen them back ; ibat tbe$a defendters of 
Hie ilegnaliutive. body were now .forcedntoi giv^. way >to 
tiie immtnae multitude that pressed «p09(ftbe»i ;. and 
the hall .would haire beeaagainrinrposficis^i&arofjlhe 
iaeucgiQDia, had not a new party o^ rihe fisenda oil' tbe 
£)an¥€9iti9iL oodiq up, by ^vho9»^ltssiM»if<:e1hey wept 
otioe ukore repulsed^ For a short iita» aftevtihis:^ 
Mtaa iTancjwL vwathiQ fand. «ro«md , the< j[egi9lattvenrbain» 
hero I Bnfe4n the co^Dse of liltle mor4 tbftft!faali!m« 
bomit-^nt hfidf ^i thredr^ namefy, in(ihseififteiiiooi>,ri^ 
lL.<loiider ttud mam Ireniendooft £fa«iiiilfi»g).tbaQ evitr 
weafh«atxibatlbo doorof the SahnidelckJiib^k ;4md 
WEHi :inal^ili>tli&-f(broeiou9 nAikitnide Ma afeti>ftgnia 
pouniig iato^ti^e hM; wiith a^wolmnaand icapetuoeil^ 
Ikefimiixii^lliohioll tiieresistaaee: ibat coiildiiAN»^ offived 
ims .nittMlyr una^iiifiigv The meh' andMvtaieiPtriOf 
srhoiDritbls tosEeal ^raa composed •were!'ca1ip<iotf>aH 
stnnbd eithev imibpUcieSy si«iorda,.Dr gi)na ;> and <k|[?e^ 
toli«hk>t6 'vrere^ficed by them^aa they^ei^teredithe liaB 
onathaguardis, who Yainly attemptodi tOi oppose tJieir 
proj|i!e$«t. A scene of fdghtful eoiifiasiom nowiieQ^ 
aiied« (The dqputks were dm»» ikfom tiMiir^seats^ 
tend aeattei^d every where amoskg iba mobi n^ made 
thfiiti the Yiotimsof all bonis of insuHs attbdiOUttagesL 
Ini the:; midst of this tiprbar ^Ihe presidlsQt, .Bt^y 
d'Anglas^ odlling^ to him the odJotanirgevtemL gairse 
hJmoQirdets ito empk^ the foree at iiiai.eymxiiand for 
the protection of the le^atitre*;: : Jimnoiof Ihe vtA 
per^ebred^what he ^teaa abouty audt instantly 8cM?ral 
mtiaketo fllir^rejipointed at Um^ whole vOthaia faashed 
l^itli their swosls .upoa XtUbauiltK ffifao^ seeing .tho 
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imaiget in iv4iioh the prettifent wasv lidd tiMrow« him* 
self betwixt him and his atsaiisnta. ' At thistnisii* 
Perrand, whcAn we have metitioiied aibDTe, and wha 
luid alread!]rdlstiiigi]ishfed himself more than omte in 
the eouvse.'of the day by his active heitoism in en^ 
t^ciiniteiiiig< the mob, being in no other way able §^ 
Hie Cfowd'Which blocked up the steps to reach th« 
eleration' whM-ei the president and Lit^banlt stood** 
attemptoi ^hf tht assistance <>f an officer to* spring up 
into the* iribnifie< from which the members were wont 
io sfpeak^'* *s»Ad" which was * immediately betoe Hie 
preflidenf S'dMk. Bnt as he was nKmnting;> be waa 
first^tonf down* 'by one of the - mob, who caught hold 
frf^ihinr^ by his- dress, amd imiivediately after fired at 
«ithx«i^ptetol bythe^same-indiiriduiiL: ^Whea) he re«> 
eeif«d> dhei butt * of hi9 assassin, he ^cU at * the foot of 
the tribune witliottt ottdringr agreanw ^*<Themob,^f 
MysvDuitAtutev' ^^now ioadedhim withMindignities; 
Bivackthtm wl(ii tbe»r saAyvesi and dragged 4fim' by thtt 
huw'int«i a; gutter outside the bait Thenc^ the aa^ 
^agesi^ white'their vicrtimyetbrfathed,"«ul>otf his head 
«i9itb«'fciiift'."t They then placed thia heaxl'*on 'tiie 
^nd of' a pike, and eftme back to ptesent the honihle 
trophy 10 the president ;'who^ en beholding it, 'riiud* 
ilaDedMEind' made a profound inchoatfon m token of 
ho#geeal% he deplored the lossilnd honoured the 
memory of the brave colleague, who In defending 
hia Iffe* had saeritioed his own. After this they car^ 
Yiedi about the bleeding head through the garden knd 
the -idiffer^nt courts of the Tuiieries* On reaching 
the Place *du <J^arroti8el they threw it on the ground* 
sod thee terrible object became the plaything of a 
Bomber ofiehiklt^ent tiU^ it was taken :fr<Nn them by aft 
#tteer 4if theMoatiDnal guard ^J' 

Hw tumult ill the hell of the Convenlion conn 
fauied with; unabated violence for many hours after 

t' ... -.^J". .•'E&qttiMdiHMloiiqtM%iv.l\d.. 
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thf ijinrdar of i^ermiKL AlUioiigh sevefal batkiluHik^ 
of.ilie fiedicsis .had «8serobied ivith th^ir artillery 
avoiu«id tdie p^lacei on the tooMn tbeing^ Tung from the 
PaViHon of tlnity^ they remained on thex>u^tde of the 
boildtng*'. witheftit aitempttn^ to dislodge the? mob front 
llie ioteriorv. It ;waa nearly midaight wiiefi! a strong 
b(9dy>of armed eiiuieBs in the interest of the CoBvention 
atrlaH idade ^heir ajpipearanee in the haU-^^'^od^boldly 
aAtaekiAg the mbble< proceeded to drixre; theoi^out ai 
the point of the ' bayonet Even r/tben i ithe - eontest 
waa '^a eharpy and £ar some- 'time <« doubtiiil onei 
QHkny penifinst were wounded: on ^oKNth aides ^i'biit the 
iftanrgenla at.last .gfeive way, and evacuated; thiet apart* 
vm^ .i ^hiifl : the> dBf i again terminated ^> andthee 
vKfloryiyf itJte legislaiute over 'the; revol tad Txlqawiae&r 
': Bui>milch^mQre.termble aeenefteTeaithanrfth^seiwe 
have just related to0k^^iaee:'^ithin>anda4roflndHh» 
'Sai)^rN» ooniithe IBth . Yend^miaire. ; ..TM«^.vo£4he 
SealionaifaiBd. (the day before deelareid{tb)»iTtsaH(«ea4a a 
^kateoofrisebeUioiii agtainsttlhe Convention, flifidi »»» 
n^MUMedHL^wsr iateMion;Qlf no.kins^>|)aimgi99^>re^ 
apeot.rio Hnidec^^sv: But they did not Jang ^onAoe 
tb^BQaelyes to asere pt oelad&ations.: At: ithnee to^ciodi 
ia»;the:^tnoniiiig this drum beat toiarma'in aHrthe 
ft^etU'^ a»d)€riea were every wiiere beani caUing 
ai^ttiihe fpeopieito! rouse themselves and conrefovUl 
tei <0iwrtliro!jw rtJieir tyrants. Natwithstandiog the 
darknesa^of the anight and ^the rain which .fell in ter^ 
rents, .multitudes immediately obeyed ihis.jiwitatioa 
•<vnand an armed -fovee of from twenty!-fii?e.[to thirty 
tboaeand men was speedily assembled. Meanwbile 
the C0nveniiiQn, which had prevaously detreed that 
ka aiUii^ ^umld.be permanent* waa not idle ioi 
caliing iwto^peration such Resources aajhemained tail 
^litsiiown proteetiom The trooper upon, wbish it 
enidA seLy,. amounted. only to four on five.) thonaaiiil 
metti The disposition (rf this fofoeit cooiniitted to 
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6<Hieral Barras, who appointed as his seemid: ftl 
command Napoleon Bonaparte, then only a'captaift 
of engineers^ but who had already aeqnired the re^ 
putation of an' officer of distinguished ability by h\» 
eonduct nearly two years before at the oapture of 
Teulon. Barras, drawing up his men along the quays^ 
on the north bank of the river, endeavoured in the 
first instance to comprehend within his Ime of defence 
the whole space from the Pont Neuf to theChampflf 
Elys<^es-*-but it was eventually found advisable to 
withdraw the troops which formed its eastern extre*' 
mity from their original station, and to make thent 
fall back upon the Tuileries. The popular forces, 
which wefe under the command of Genmal Danilsani 
occupied the whole* of the Rue St^ Honon^, Ihcr 
Place Vend6me, the open space around the chi»ch 
qS St Roch, and the Palais Royal. 

Notwithstanding the attitude thu»>takmi'Oil'botH 
■ides, the fighting did notcomtnencetill^abooft hal^ 
|mst four in the afternoon. The first discharge- iD# 
musketry proceeded f K)m a battalion ^ the Seetidlis, 
which was stationed in the Rue de FEcfaelle. It was 
directed against a body of the forces of the Con^' 
vention occupying the part of the preeeiit Rue d# 
Rivoli which is immediately opposite ia the -end cf 
that street, and it brought twenty-three of them t» 
tiie ground. It was immediately returned, however, 
with much more terrible effeet ; and the forces^ of th<e 
Convention being alone provided with cannon, they 
were soon enabled to sweep the street of their oppO'^ 
nents. The latter then took refuge in the hotisesy 
from which they fired down upon the soldiers- below. 
Farther to the west, in the mean time, theUtiopSf- 
ndio protected the legislative chamber, were suffer- 
ing severely from the fire of a body of the citizens^ 
who, placed on the steps that led up to the front 
deorof'the. chinch of St. Roohv tli«cbarged ^iA» 
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«iU9lwl» 4Dwn the Roe du Dauphin (then caJled the 
Rue de la Conteation), up which the enemy wmr& 
attempting to advance from the court of the Man^^ 
•-^while they themselves^ from the commandiog: posi« 
lion they occupied, and the opportunity they had of 
riieitering ihemseWes, when necessary, by retiring' out 
of the dirtetion of the street, escaped for a long time 
with Qomparativdy little loss. The Ck)nventional 
troops at last made a desperate assault upon the 
ehurcfa» and succeeded, in the face of a most de* 
stnictive 'five* in bringing* up their cannon to the base 
ef the steps. The numbers by whom they were here 
ppposed^ however, were found to be so over* 
whelmmg,. that to save their artillery from being cap" 
tuned tJiey were obliged to retreat* The combat waa 
tii«a reoewed in the street, where it continued to 
lage till six o'clock with undiminished violiHiee, and 
gceat-alanghter on both sides. After this the forces 
of ;the? Sections began gradually to slacken their fire 
ittd ta withdrawi 

,>^I>unng the attacks upon these two points," 
■qn M. Dulaure* who appears to have been in tiie 
Tttileries at the time, *' the hall of the legislature 
was fiticupied only by a small number of representa* 
Ihre&i. whoi calm in the midst of the danger, awaited 
the issue of events ; several were with the military^ 
#9eoting their movements and leading them on to 
the combat; others walking about in the gardea 
akmg the frwvt of the palace, repeatedly heard mus- 
ket balls whittling past their ears, although without 
l&nowuig whence they proceeded. At last it was 
peeeeived that some persons placed at the windows 
of a house occupied by a restaurateur named Venuai 
near, the Rue de la Convention^ were employed ia 
firiag at the deputies who were assembled in the 
gardeik On this Goupilieaux de Fontenay caused a 
ftmali canaoii tQ b^ brought up and pointed at thosa 
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windows; and a single dVsehafge of «aMHi)iot at 

•once produced a crash of shattered ^lass^ atid ptti 

an end to the firing of the musketeers. But the 

most painful part of the spectacle was that which was 

presented by the wounded soldiers who were carried 

upon litters into one of the halls of the TuileHeSk 

7his hall, situated inamediately ov^ the vestibule of 

the palace, was red with blood, which even ran down 

the adjoining staircase. * * * It was impossible to 

obtain any assistance for the wounded from without; 

in consequenee of the state of siege in which the 

palace was kept The only person who kept house 

■within the building was the deputy Baudin, who 

resided there as holding the office of keeper of the 

larehives. His wife hastened to lend all the sueeoot 

In her power to' the poor men ; she brought thent 

linen and all the liquids necessary for the dressing 

of their wounds, while such of the deputies aa had 

been surgeons or physicians ran to give them the aid 

of their professional skill. Several wives of depitliea 

ailso, whom the people had threatened at their own 

liouses to seise as hostages, or even to dedapilatev 

liad taken refuge in the hall of the Oonveiition anA 

the galleries. There they employed themselves kl 

tearing down rags to make lint for dressing tha 

wounds of the soldiers.*" ' 

The Rue St. Nioaise, which then opened into the 

Place du Carrousel, was also the scene of a sharp 

but not very prolonged conflict oa this sanguina^ 

night. At its northern extremity, where it joins th^ 

Rue St. Honored, the forces of the Seotion of th^ 

Tuileries were drawn up in order of battle; and, 

when Barras commanded them to retire, they an^ 

'fiwered his summons by a general volley of mus^ 

icitry. They could not, however, keep their ground 

before the cannon of their advarsaries* and Mtesti 
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■peedily oUig^ to take refuge ander the arcades of 
the TN&tre Fran^is> then called the Tliedtre de 
la Republique^ io the adjoining Rue Richelieu* 
Meanwhile another attack had been attempted bj 
the Sections from the opposite side of the river. 
About half past five o'clock two columns of the po- 
pular forces, amounting, together to about three 
thousand men* were seen advancing in silence along^ 
the Quai Voltaire, with the evident intention oC at- 
tempting to carry the Pont RoyaU Only two small 
pieces of artillery had been placed on this bridge ; but 
on perceiving the approach of the enemy. General 
Verdi^res, who commanded, ordered another of 
larger size to be brought up and charged with case- 
ehoL The troops of the Sections, continuing their 
advanee in the face of these defences, so soon as they 
reached the bridge demanded a free passage, and on 
meeting with a refusal immediately poured in a ge- 
neral discharge of musketry upon their opponents. 
But they were unable to stand against the destruc- 
tive fire with which they were now met from dif- 
ferent points. While the forces on the bridge, who 
were in a great measure protected from their attack* 
assailed them both with their musketry and their 
cannon in front, another column who occupied the 
quay of the Louvre on the opposite side of the river* 
and who were also provided with artillery, bore with 
equal severity upon their flank. They soon gave 
way under this double fire; and taking flight did 
not again recover their ranks. Thus, the insurgents 
were beaten at all points by the forces of the Con- 
vention ; but the latter were occupied till nearly six 
o'clock in the morning in pursuing the scattered 
remnants of the enemy, and dislodging them from tbe 
diflTereut posts* in which they took refuge and at* 
4en»pted to barricade themselves, They were tbua 
successively driven from the church pf St, Rocb, 
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from the Th^fttre Francis, frma the square of the 
Palais Royal; as also from the northern extremity of 
the Rue Richelieu, and from what wasealJedthe Bar* 
ri^re des Sergens, which stood at the spot where 
the Rue St Honore meets the Rue CroixHdleB-'petits- 
Champs ; at both which stations parties of them had 
formed barricades by tearing up the parement 
This great victory completely re-estabtished the 
sovereignty, of the Convention, at least in Paris. 
But that assembly only continued in existenee for 
about three weeks longer ; having ^ terminated its 
sittings, and given place to the government of the 
Directory and the two Chambers, on the 86th of 
the same month. 

More inJQry was done to the palace and garden of 

the Tdileries on the ISth Vend^miave than they had 

suflfened from any of the preceding tumults of ^ 

Revolution. Orders, however, were soon after gtvefl 

by the gonremment for the r^p^'of the damage wtlteh 

had been sustaiiied byfhis magnificent national di^ 

main. The works undertaken for this purpose were 

earned on under the superintendence of the tribunal 

called the Commission of Inspectors of the twn 

Gouncllsy which sat in the F&villon Marsan of the 

fvalace. The Tuileries, however, was again eicpos^ 

to the risk of becoming the scene of a civil conftict, 

about two years afterwards ; on the day, namely, of 

the 18th Fructidor an V., or the 4th of September 

1797. At this time the five members of the Diteo- 

tory were divided into two parties ; La Ri*vcill^pe-Lt^ 

paux, Rewbel; and Barras, fbrming the majority^ 

and the minority consisting of Carnot and Barth^- 

lemy. The two latter, however^ had the majority of 

supporters ^ in both the legislative chambers; and 

hencfe a state of' the government which could not 

possibly last long. At three o'clock on the morning 

of the day just mentioned^ General Angereau, having 
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uoder his command about twelve thousand men» who 
had been secretly introduced into the city in t)ie 
earlier part of the night, by order of Barras and bis 
friends, proceeded to invest the Palace and the Ma- 
nege — the former being now the place of meeting of 
the Council of Ancients* and the latter that in which 
the Council of Five Hundred assembled* General 
Ramel, in the mean time, who commanded the eight 
hundred grenadiers of the legislative guard, and 
who was in the interest of the party who posstessed 
the majority in the chambers, had also his men al- 
ready under arms, and posted at the Pont Tournant« 
But, on General Lemoine presenting himself at aboul 
half past three in front of this gate, at the head of a 
column of the troops of the Directory (about fifteen 
hundred strong), and demanding admittance, the 
grenadiers, being assured that they wefe encompassed 
by an army of more than ten times their own nnm* 
her, well provided with artillery, immediately gave 
way. The garden was now in possession of the 
agents of the Directory; and this gave them the 
complete command of the two legislative halls. Pro- 
ceeding to that of the Council of Ancients, General 
Angereau placed his seal upon the doors, having 
besides commanded a powerful battery of cannon to 
be pointed against the part of the palace in which it 
was. He then sent Genei^l Lemoine to that of the 
Council of Five Hundred, in which a number of 
deputies had already assembled (it being now about 
half past four o'clock), to command the persons 
whom he might find there to disperse immediately, 
by ord^ of the Directory. On their refusal to obey, 
Lemoine proceeded to place guards at the several 
entrances to the apartment ; so that no one was after* 
wards permitted either to enter or to leave it. Thus 
vigorously and boldly managed, the Covp d'Etaiv9a 
crowned with perfect success ; the three Directors ob- 
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tained a complete triumph over their colleagues and the 
legislature, and the new Revolution was accomplished. 
All resistance from the opposite party was now out 
of the question. Even the grenadiers of the legisla^ 
tive guard joined the victorious troops whom they 
had been called out to oppose ; and in a few hours 
the two councils were reassembled for the despatch of 
business in another part of the city : that of the Five 
Hundred having repaired, at the bidding of their 
masters, to the hall of the Od^on Theatre, and that 
of the Ancients to the Amphitheatre of the school of 
Medicine immediately adjoining* About noon eighty 
deputies of the defeated party approached the Tuile- 
ries in a body, to try if it might be possible to obtain 
admission to their usual place of meeting ; but they 
were immediately driven back by the guards. Sixty- 
five of these unfortunate men, besides Carnot and 
Barth^lemy, were the following day condemned to be 
transported, on the pretext that they had been found 
gililty of a conspiracy for the restoration of royalism. 
On the 24th Fructidor, or 10th September, the 
two legislative assemblies were permitted to return 
to their usual places of meeting in the palace and the 
Manage of the Tuileries. Another military demon- 
stration, however^ on the famous Idth Brumaire an 
VIII., or 9th November 1799, when Bonaparte 
seized the government, again compelled them to 
transfer their sittings elsewhere. It is curious that it 
was on this very day, ten years before, that the Con- 
stitutional Assembly first met at the Manage. The 
palace of the Tuileries soon after this becilme the 
residence of Bonaparte ; and ere long its halls were 
once more revisited by the pomp and brilliancy of a 
court. 
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Chaptbr VIIL 

the louvre*— massacre of 8t. rartholoiiew* 

On the side of the Seine, the celebrated Gallery of 
the Louvre connects that palace with the Tuileries. 
It was here that, before the overthrow of Napoleon, 
the choicest treasures of art which the world had 
produced were assembled together — a union of the 
spoils of all countries which could only have been 
produced by the injustice of a mighty conqueror. 
Those spoils have been restored to their rightful 
masters — ^in some cases to be neglected, in others 
to excite only a fruitless admiration; but with the 
certainty that, had they remained to France, they 
would have nurtured the most hateful feelings of 
national vanity, and have stimulated the taste of a 
people at the expense of their public integrity. The 
statues and pictures which now remain in the Louvre 
have been honestly acquired. Many of them are 
valuable — some of the highest order of excellence; 
and, though the Apollo and the Transfiguration no 
longer attract pilgrims from every quarter of the 
globe where art is venerated, the treasures which 
remain are abundant and choice enough to serve for 
example and instruction. 

The gallery of the Louvre was commenced by 
Charles IX., whose memory is associated with this 
palace by a deed which mankind will never forget as 
long as a hatred of treachery and bloodthirsty bigotry 
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is inseparable from our nature. The erection of this 
magnificent building: was continued under Henry 
IV* ; and he dedicated the lower apartments to a 
use which was worthy of a benevolent and enlight- 
ened kin^. He assigiied them as the lodgings of the 
most skilful artists of his day ; thus providing, in the 
comparative infancy of civilization, for the diffusion 
of teste atid knowledge throughout his kingdom* 
The reasons assigned for this praiseworthy act in 
the Letters Patent issued on the occasion, are 
instructive : ** As amongst the infinite blessings 
which are caused by peace, that which advances 
the cultivation of the arts is not the least, flourishing 
as they do through her, and thus promoting the 
good of the public, We have provided, in the con- 
struction of our gallery of the Louvte, to dispose the 
building in such a form that we might conveniently 
lodge a number of the best workmen, and skilful 
masters, whether in painting, Jewellery, clockmaking, 
or engraving on stone, as well as in many other ex- 
cellent arts, as well to benefit ourselves through them, 
and to afibrd the means of their being employed by 
such of our subjects as have need of their industry, 
as to create, as it were, a nursery of workmen, so 
that, having served an apprenticeship to skilful mas- 
ters, many may go hence to be spread everywhere 
through the kingdom, capable of fitly labouring for 
the public." As society advances, the competition of 
capital stands in the place of such royal patronage ; 
but, when the arts are imperfectly patronised because 
a taste for them has to be formed in the public mind, 
such encouragement is the highest wisdom and be* 
nerolence. 

The principal facade of the Louvre, commonly 
called • The Colonnade of the Louvre^* was finished 
in 1670, under Louis XIV., by the celebrated archi- 
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tectt Claude Permult. It is unquestionably a mag- 
nificent monument of genius. The edifice now 
known by the name of ' The Old Louvre* was begun 
by 'Francis I. Of the more ancient palace, which, 
surrounded by ditches and flanked by massive towers, 
was in facta fortress from which the king of France 
might overawe the Parisians, there are no remains. 
The exact date of the fortress is very uncertain ; and 
the very name of the palace is as obscure as its origin. 
Some antiquaries slate that the word Louvre is de- 
rived from LuparUy a place fit for the chase of the 
wolf; others that it is from the Saxon word lower ^ 
or lovmear^ which signifies mansion, or castle ; and 
others, that it means Vceuvre^ the chef-^ceuvre^ the 
work par excellence. 

Before the eastern facade of the Louvre there was 
anciently a ditch of considerable breadth, into which 
the waters of the Seine were allowed to flow, and 
which was crossed at the centre by a drawbridge 
leading to a gate. Outside this moat were two ten- 
nis-courts, one on each side of the entry to the bridge. 
Between the southern tennis-court and the Seine 
stood a building called the H6tel de Bourbon, the 
windows of which looked out upon the riven It 
occupied the ground between the south-eastern 
corner . of the Colonnade of the Louvre and the 
Rue de Petit Bourbon. The greater part of this 
building was demolished in 1525 ; but a chapel and 
a large gallery which had formed part of it, remained 
standing till 1660, when they were taken down to 
permit the erection of the facade which now orna- 
ments that side of the Palace. Down to the com- 
mencement of the reign of Louis XIV. the Court 
were accustomed occasionally to give f<ltes and 
ballets in this Gallery ; and here also the celebrated 
Moli&re acted with his company in 1658. 
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The chief hifltoricalititereBt attftched to the Louvre 
i» derived from a single event — but that one of the 
most famous in the French annals. Upon the cauits 
arid halls of this royal palace rests the memory of some 
of the darkest and bloodiest scenes of the terrible day 
of St. Bartholomew. It was in the chambers of the 
liouvre that the scheme of the massacre was pre- 
pared and arranged ; it was hence that the mandates 
for its commebcement were sent forth ; much of the 
carnage took place within the precincts of this build- 
ing ; and the other principal loci^ities of the story 
are all in its immediate vicinity. 

Though the throne of France has never been filled 
by a female, the government of that country has per- 
haps been as frequently, and as thoroughly for a 
time, what writers on the constitution of states call a 
Gynocmcy as that of any other kingdom in Europe. 
Queens, queen-mothers, and royal mistresses, have 
repeatedly proved too strong for the Salic law ; aiid, 
without actually wearing on their brow " the round 
and top of sovereignty," have exercised^ sometimes 
almost openly, its fullest prerogatives. At the period 
of which we are now about to speak, the year 1572, 
the actual ruler of France was the celebrated Cathe^ 
rine de Medicis, the widow of Henry II., and the 
mother of the reigning King, Charles IX. The 
spirit of ambition has rarely possessed any bosom 
more completely than it did that of this remarkable 
woman. Unrestrained either by religion or humanity 
-despising alike the law of God and the opinion of 
man — she was well fitted to move forward in the 
pursuit of her purposes with the reckless and un- 
shrinking audacity which their nature demanded, and 
to brook neither obstacle nor competitor in her path. 
If she had one weak point of character, and was even 
more than the generality of her contemporaries the 
slave of the popular superstitions of her age, her 
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deference to the imaginary intimations of the stars 
was in no degree calculated to withhold her from any 
really wicked course, although it might sometimes 
make her fly irom dangers of its own creation. In- 
deed, in thus scaring her with merely visionary ter- 
rors, it was likely only to plunge her deeper into 
crime than she might otherwise have fallen. Of 
crimes of a certain character there is no other of the 
passions which is so fruitful a mother as Fear. Cathe- 
rine' too, if not endowed in any surpassing degree 
with general talent, was an Italian not more in blood 
and lineage than in the subtlety and wiliness which 
have been supposed, in modern times, to characterize 
her countrymen ; and, young as she was, only four- 
teen, when she left her native land, she seems to 
have brought away with her from her earliest instruc- 
tors no small share of that art of intrigue and skill in 
political stratagem, for which the minor courts of 
Italy had long been famous. Charles himself inhe- 
rited much of the ability of his mother ; but this bad 
woman, with a view to secure the more completely 
ber own domination, had taken pains to surround 
her son, from the moment when he became king 
(which he did when only a child of ten years of age by 
the death of his elder brother, Francis II.), with 
every seduction most suited to corrupt and enfeeble 
his mind, and to pervert the bounty of nature. 
She did not altogether succeed in this design ; for^ 
despite of his disadvantages of training, Charles, 
when he reached manhood, displayed decidedly supe- 
rior talents, even of a literary kind ; as may be seen 
from some of his compositions, both in prose and 
verse, which are still extant. But the influences 
to which he was exposed seem to have nearly 
stifled whatever had been originally good in his 
moral nature, and to have operated with all the 
intended effect in giving preternatural expansion and 
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growth to the seeds it contained of rice and weak* 
ness. This victim of a mother's heartlessness and 
selfish ambition manifested, as he advanced in years* 
a character and disposition which fitted him to be 
partly that mothei^s instrument and partly her co- 
adjutor. Catherine's resoluteness and stem inflexi- 
bility of purpose had degenerated in Charles into 
mere obstinacy and waywardness ; and where she pro- 
ceeded to her end with a cool, single-eyed, inTincibie 
determination, he was only headstrong, precipitate, 
and driven forward by the caprice of the moment, 
to be immediately driven back as far, perhaps, by an 
opposite gust of temper or inclination. But, on the 
other hand, making allowance for his youth and com- 
parative inexperience, for he was as yet only twenty- 
two, his capacity for perfidy and dissimulation was 
scarcely inferior to her own ; and his indifference to 
the sufferings of others in the pursuit of his own 
gratifications equally hardened. Without any of his 
mother's nerve, or, as some may call it, strength, of 
character, in treachery, in cruelty, in selfishness, in all 
that constituted the mere baseness of her nature, he 
was the worthy son of such a parent. 

Such were the hands that held the royal authority. 
Meanwhile the country was kept in a state of dis- 
traction, breaking out occasionally into open war*- 
fare, by the enmity of the two great religious parties 
into which the people were divided. At the head of 
the adherents to the ancient faith were the Duke of 
Guise and his brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, who 
were nearly connected with the royal family by the 
marriage of their niece, Mary of Scotland, with the 
late King, Francis II. The chiefs of highest rank 
among the Hugonots, or Protestants, were the two 
young princes of the blood, Henry, King of Navanre, 
and the Prince of Condt^. The main stay of the party, 
however, and the individual who principally directed 
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it, both by bis counsels and his popular influence, 
was the able, brave, find virtuous Coligny, or, as he 
was generally called in his own day, the Admiral of 
Chatillon. Of the general population the immense 
majority were Catholics, but still the Protestants 
formed also a very numerous and powerful body ; 
and, although the recent battles of Jaruac and Mont- 
coiitour, in both of which they had been beaten by 
the Swing's brother, the Duke of Anjou, had for the 
present somewhat broken their strength, the energy 
natural to a new and aggressive sect was not likely 
to allow them to remain long depressed under the 
effects of these disasters. The peace (commonly 
called la paix boiteuse — the lame peace) concluded 
in August 1570, had rather put a stop for the mo- 
ment to the active hostilities of the two parties than 
united thepa, or composed their differences. 

Things were in this state when the Queen-mother 
resolved to strike a bold and decisive blow for the 
eonsolidation of her authority. There is no reason 
to suppose that Catherine, in her meditated attack 
upon the Protestants, was actuated by any feelings of 
religious bigotry or fanaticism. Her whole history 
and character seem to contradict such an explanation 
of her conduct. In her treatment of the two sects 
up to this time she had evinced all the impartiality 
of a perfect indifference to the peculiar tenets of 
either, making use of the one merely to balance the 
other, and courting the alliance now of the Catho- 
lics, now of the Protestauts, just as it best suited at 
the moment the interests of her own authority. But, 
although she had hitherto succeeded by this sort of 
management in preserving her position at the head 
of affairs, the supremacy which she was so enabled 
to maintain was far from the full and unfettered dic- 
tatorship to which her ambition aspired. Mistress 
of the State as she was, she bad yet been obliged to 
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share tbomuch of hef power with tho^e under Whosft 
protection, ias it were, she held it, and who, by therely 
withdrawing their aid and support, could, at any meM 
ment they ch6se, leaVe her in the hands of ah'Ot^ier 
Action just as little disposed to allow her the exer- 
cise of an unparticipated sovereignty. 'Tired of thld 
imperfect and precarious sway, Catherine appears^ 
have resolved upon the adoption of a new p6licy. 
Instead of longer employing the two hostile paftiei 
to balance each other, she now determined to avail 
herself of the assistance of the one to effect; once for 
all, the extermination and destruction of the other. 
This accomplished, she counted upon having very little 
further trouble with the surviving sect, who would fiot, 
in all probability, come out of the service in which 
they were about to be engaged, without iuffering^ ^con- 
siderably themselves, if not in physicdl strength;' at 
least in reputation and moral Inflt^ence ; and who, 
at all events, would, in the extinction of 'their ad- 
versaries, lose their best support, and the ehiief arih of 
strength which had hitherto ren3ered thetti fbnttidii* 
ble. In carrying this deep and darnig schen^e'ihtd 
execution, its politic projector, forrtiany dbvious refa- 
sons, iixed upon the adherents of the new faith, 
whose numbers were comparatively small, and v^hose 
power recent events had already considerably red need, 
as the party to be immolated to her ferocious and de- 
vouring ambition. 

The occasion which Catherine determined to seize 
upon for the perpetration of her diabolical design, 
was one singularly calculated to deepen the revolting 
character of the tragedy about to be enacted^. To 
crown and consummate, as it was pretended, the re- 
concilement of the two religions, the court had pro- 
posed that a marriage should take place between 
Charles's sister, Margaret, and Henry of Navarre. 
There is too much reason to conclude thai Catherine 
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and her soa had from the first sug'gested this union 
-with no other object than that of drowning the day 
of its celebration in the blood of their, unsuspecting 
subjects*. Every expedient was now resorted to 
in order to make the Protestants forget their ancient 
jealousy of the court, and to lull them into a sleep of 
reliance and security. The King himself undertook 
the management of Coligny ; and the royal hypocrite 
plied his chosen task with a depth of art so much 
beyond his years that he soon had the old man a^ 
completely within his toils as he could desire. Having 
invited the Admiral to court, Charles received him 
with a degree of distinction which had scarcely ever 
before been accorded to a subject ; and not only re- 
stored the forgiven rebel immediately to all his ancient 
dignities, but took him into his intimacy, consulted 
him on all affairs of state, seemed on every occasion 
to be more swayed by his advice than by that of any 
of his other counsellors, and in fine impressed him 
with a conviction that he had not a more attached 
friend. than his young sovereign. Coligny thus dfs- 
ceived, it was not wonderful that the great majority 
of the party who looked upon him as their head 
should allow themselves to be caught in the same 
snare. The professions of the court seem to. have 
been almost universally relied upon as sincere ; and 
when invitations to the royal marriage were sent to 
all the most distinguished Hugonot lords and gen- 
tlemen throughout France, few thought of declining 
to repair to Paris from any apprehension that their 

* The Massacre of St. Bartholomew^ and especially the question 
of how far it was the result of a long premeditated plan, have 
recently given rise to considerahle discussion. The reader who 
may be desirous of studying this controversy, is referred to the 
article on Dr. Ungard's History of England, in the Edinburgh 
Review, vol.xliv.,' Dr. Lingard's Reply, 8vo, Lond. 1827; and a 
Letter to Francis Jeffrey, esq. by J. Allen > esq. (the writeif of 
the article), 8?o. Lond. 1827. 
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lives would be in danger on an oecasidn which, to 
them especially, was one of so much triumph and pro- 
mise, and which was to be graced and sanctioned 
by the presence, in the quality of the King's principal 
confidant and adviser, of their most experienced and 
most venerated chief. Nevertheless, some still re- 
tained their doubts and fears, and deemed it most 
prudent to remain at their homes. One circumstance 
which alarmed the more suspicious was the sudden 
death of Henry's mother, the Queen of Navarre, 
which took place on the 9th of June, at the house of 
Guillart, Bishop of Chartres, in the Rue de Grenelle, 
in which she had taken up her abode on coming to 
Paris a few weeks before to assist in the preparations 
fbr her scm's nuptials. This lady was a person of 
distinguished ability and strength of character ; and, 
although the excitement in which men's minds were 
at the time, from the expectation of coming events, 
may have caused her death to pass over with less ob- 
servation, it was afterwards very generally believed 
that she had been taken off by poison, perhaps from 
a fear on the part of the court that her penetration, 
and the opportunities she enjoyed of mixing in* 
timately with the royal circle, might enable her to 
detect or conjecture the meditated treachery* 

As the day on which the marriage was to take 
place approached, the Hugonot gentlemen, and 
even numbers of the humbler orders who belonged 
to that persuasion, flocked to Paris from all quarters ; 
and by the middle of August the capital had collected 
within its walls nearly all the persons of consequence 
in France attached to the new faith. On the evening 
of Sunday the 17th the espousals of thei royal pair 
were celebrated in the Louvre with becoming festivi- 
ties; and on the following morning the marriage 
ceremony was performed on an elevated platform 
erected before the great door of the cathedral of 
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N6tre Dame, in the presence of a splendid companyt 
composed both of Catholics and Protestants. The 
celebrated De Thou, who was then a young man of 
nineteen, and had come to Paris in the suite of the 
King of Navarre, was present upon this occasion, as 
he has mentioned both in his Life and in his great 
historical work*. After the performance of the ce- 
remony, the bride and those of the company who 
were Catholics, advanced to the high altar to hear 
mass; while Henry, Coligny, and the rest of the 
Protestants, retired into the choir. There also, when 
the' mass was over, De Thou introduced himself, as 
he tells us, by leaping over a barrier which had been 
erected to keep out the crowd, and took his place 
near Coligny. While he kept his eyes fixed with 
eager curiosity on the countenance of the great 
soldier, he saw him pointing out to the Mareschal 
de Daniville the colours taken from the Protestants 
in the battles of Jarnac and Montcontour, which 
were suspended from the walls. " They will soon 
be replaced by more suitable memorials,'' said the 
old man, evidently contemplating in imagination the 
iriumphs awaiting the arms of his now united country, 
in that war against the insolent encroachments of 
Spain, upon which the King had allowed him to 
believe he was on his advice about to enter; and 
speaking from a heart too full of the present and the 
future to be inclined to linger on the recollections of 
the past. 

On leaving the church the party returned to the 
archbishop's palace, and there dined. In the evening 
a supper and masked ball again collected the re- 
vellers in the grand hall of the Louvre, although 
most of the Protestants were restrained, by the se- 
verity of their religious notions, from attending this 

* Thuani Historia; lib. lii., cap. 2 , aad Vita, in vol. vii. p. 9. 
Opera. l<ond, 1735. 
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coQclusioii of the da/s festivities. Coligny himaelf 
was absent under the pretext of a slight indispositioa. 
The next day, the 19th» was devoted to repose by the 
King and his exhausted guests ; but on the evening 
of Wednesday the 20th, the hilarities of the court were 
renewed by a very extraordinary entertainment given 
in the Hdtel de Bourbon *. On this occasion, a theatri* 
cal show or mask was exhibited to the company, which 
actually pictured forth with daring distinctness the 
horrible tragedy that was so soon to follow. On one 
side of the hall, according to a chronicle of the timet, 
was shewn Paradise, with its entrance defended by 
three knights in complete armour, whose parts were 
enacted by Charles IX. and his brothers. Opposite to 
this was hell, ** wherein," continues the account, 
" were a great number of devils and devilkins, making 
infinite foolery and noise, with a great wheel turning 
in the said hell, hung all over with little bdls. The 
two regions vrere s^)arated by a river flowing between 
them, in which was a boat guided by Charon, the 
ferryman of hell. Beyond paradise lay the Elysian 
fields, being a garden beautified with v^ure aad all 
varkties of flowers, and the Empyrean heaven, 
which was a great wheel, with the twelve signs, the 
seven planets, and an infinity of little stars, pierced 
in it, and giving forth a great light and splendour* 
by means of lamps and flambeaux, artfidly fixed 
behind them. This wheel was kept continually 

* Saiut Foix (« Essais sur Paris," i. 298, edit. 1778) asserts 
that the scene of this remarkable eutertainmeut was the Palace of 
the Tuileries. In the work, however, from which he quotes the 
account of it which is given in the text Q' M6moires de I'Rstat 
de France soas Charles IX.,'' torn. i. p. 268, 2d edit. Meidel- 
bourg, 1578), it is expressly stated to have taken place '^ en la 
Salle de Bourbon." De Thou also says it was given '< in Bor- 
boniis aedibus, juxta Luparam" (the Louvre), Historia, iii. 119, 
Lond. 1735. 

t Memoirei de fEsiat de la France 9otu Charlet JX, 
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mmUkg round, and to as to turn rdmid the giurd«n 
wikmsg with it» in whieh were tWttlvB nyiiip)Mi« verf 
nobly afr«y«d. Thcve now presented thenmelTes in 
tfaeMU teyeral troops of errant knif hts, all in conv* 
plflte «imoiir, and attired in divert Irrerice; who, 
M cm by theiT' princes and lords, Uied to gvdn the 
entreitee of paradise, that they niight ther^iAer go in 
quest of tbsee njmphs in the garden, but were 
hindered by the three knights who stood there on 
guards and who, one aHer tiie other, came forth into 
Ule lists,' and, having broken their bnees against the 
said aasailants, and struok them with their eutlasses, 
drove theip back towards heil, into which they were 
thmi draped by the devils. This fiishipn of combat 
lasted till all these knights had been worsted, and 
^hnf gedone a^«r another into hell, the gate of which 
was then* shot and made fast" Other scenes sue- 
oeededy the relation^ of which it is Unnecessary to 
transcribe But *< suoh," says o«r au^or in eondn^ 
aioo, ^* was the pastime of that day, from whkth it 
iMay bd guessed what were the thoughts of tha King^ 
and' hie secret counsellors, in the midst of all these 
oounteifeitings* It is well known how their &t^ 
terers have since eapounded the allegory of these 
shows, saynig that the King then chaced the Hugo<> 
nots into hell.-' Hiereoan be Iktie doubt indeed 
that this was the tvue meaninf of the exhibition* It 
is true that sach a rehearsal of the intended massacre 
was unnecessary for the execution of the design, and 
might even seem fraught with some risk of prevent- 
ing its sucqess ; but Uie projectors of great orlmes 
h^ve of^en shewn this wild propensity to sport with 
the diances of detection* by venturing to the very 
brink of a disclosure of their plans. 

Even before this dark and shadowy hint of the de- 
signs of the court, various circumstances had troubled 
the confidence of the Pfoteatanta. So little care 
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had 'itlieir enemies taken to conceal their hostile in 
tentions, that rnmours of some terrible blow about 
to be strack were general among the populace, and 
had in several instances met the ears of the devoted 
heretics. Obscure, but earnest, intimations of im- 
pending danger had even been communicated to parti- 
cttlar individuals, by their CathoKc friends. The un- 
easiness and apprehension thus created Were increased 
to the greatest degree of alarm, when at last a body 
of twelve hundred soldiers made their appearance in 
the city, and were seen, after being nhfarched through 
the sti^e^ts, to take up their stations under arms, in 
the viciAity of the palace, the arsenal, and other royal 
stiioag-'holds. Several Protestant lords and gentle- 
man, on witnessing the entry of these troops, secretly 
withdi^w themselves from the city ; and even Ck)ligny 
himself was induced, on the morning of the 20ih, to 
'scfekthe^royal presence, and to request an explanation 
fiK»m' big' majesty of a circumstance which had so 
greatly 'excited the f^ars of his fWends. The Admi- 
'lal .*wa» i^celved by his sovereign with so much 
:kindne0s, and soch warm assurances of' protection, 
Ithst'lottg 'before the close of their interview, whatever 
tof^picions he had at first been inclined to entei^ 
tftia y^ete completely dissipated. So far did Charies 
cavry ^is dissimulation, that he declared he had 
ordered the troops into the city for the express pur- 
pose of 'placing them as guards, in the excited state 
«f the public feelitig« around the houses of the Hu- 
gdnots; to protect them from designs which he sus- 
pected to be entertltined against them by their old 
enemies, the faction of the Guises. To enable him 
the imore securely to attain this object, he suggested 
that all the principal persons of the reformed per- 
'Suasion should be immediately collected from the 
di^erent purts of the town, and lodged together in the 
Aeighbourhood c^the palace. Coligny, completely 
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reas6iu:ed hy all this show .of. friemblttpv retwned to 
)u3> hou^, where he was soon a^ter . Hougbt by many of 
t^is followers* i^nsioua to consult with him<.oa the eir- 
ciuastanc^s in which they were placed. Retiring to 
hi3 apaxtment he left bis $0Q-iDnlaw Tehgay^ to 
r/ei^eiYe hia . visitors ; and with sueh encoumging 
animation . did Uiis ardent young man describe 
to thern ^1^ conversion which the Admiral bad just 
b^ with biam^^jty, that mpst of.tbera left the house 
convinci&d.of the groundlessness of their fears, and 
having their doubts of their sovereign's honour con- 
vei:t4^.intQ.. gratitude for his provident watchfulness 
oyer their, sa£^^y. The strange allegorical pastime with 
vrbich th^ guests of the palace had amused themselves 
pn the ey^j^mg of the 20th again ^awakeiied the n^- 
g^ving^ of some ; and on the following day Goligny 
repaired to the Queenrn^other, to infonm ,ber of the 
^ja^tisfaction wJiich these extra^dinaryrAyebties bad 
pccf^sioned. . Catherine affected to laugh at bis alarm ; 
-p^'MyGod I Admiral," she e3iclaimedi.'*'giye youf- 
.ftCiLC.no fa,ither uneasiness about these festivities of 
QUi^TT»Ieave us to make mejcry in our own way^^and 
in the> ipo^rse of four days* on the . faith . oS a tqueen, I 
proinise you. thai, you^d Aose of your.religionr shall 
baye'sueh proofs of my regard as .shall satisfy your 
utmost desires." The seeming frankness of these 
assurances, appeass again to have aHayed all sus- 
picion. ; and . . . notwithstanding the . successive warn* 
ings, as we. may almost call them* which they had 
received of the destruction preparing for them, the 
devQted victims remained in tranquility under the 
descending stroke offate* A French historian has 
gone.soiar.as to assert that potliing can account for 

* Charles, Lord of Teligny in Kovergne, had a few months be- 
f6Ve this ' espotised Louisa de Coligny, the daughter of the 
adiliirail.' This lady afterwaniB tnsirifed the ceUbraled WlUiain tf 
Nas»«fU) PiiiKe of Omage; the Cooader olthe R^ublio of HoUatid, 
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tkt wmt of fomlgte «xMbhed by the Pvotoaliitai 
pr)9iiiot|B to th« 4Bfi8Mif0ve of St Bsrthokmiev, except 
the fluppositioo Uiet God^ in ednkr to itwufe ihmr 
dedtmetion, had Bmitten them with judicial bUndnest^t 
Bat tfa» coaspimtors were new aboat to proceed 
to ^ move danag aot tbea anything they had yet 
ventured upon* It was Msolvedi to aaeassiiiate the 
Admiral. Jn the obsearity whieh hangs oter mnch 
of the interior mechanism of these dark transaodoiM, 
we are left almost to meve oonjecture* with regard to 
the motiviee which m&y have prompted the contrivers 
of the plot to preface their work of general slaughter 
by this atta^ on the life of an individual. Perhaps 
thj$y had become afraid, from the repeated oeeasions 
on whiahColagay had oflateeviotced some suspieion 
of tihe • intentions of the Court, that he had his eye 
upon them^ too vipatchfull^ and might yet defeat their 
I^ans unless he .were> instantly got rid ofw Or they 
may have caleulated that so alarming an incident as 
the snurder of their ehief in open cby Was the most 
likely' of ^U things to strike the whole body of the 
Protestants with oonstemolion, and, by the terror jind 
eoi^Qsian' into whieh it threw them, to prepare them 
the inoi\e eertninly for fhlling a prey» when their 
destroyers should be let loose upon them, it may 
eflreo' hevei ibeeu expected that tiiis aet of treachery 
wtiuM perdhimee precipitate them in the first fury of 
their indignation into some course of violence or 
s^greasibn, sueh as might afford a seeming justifica-' 
tion fbr the meditated massacre. At all events, if, as 
seems likely, the assassination of Coligny was the pn>- 
jeot of the heads or most determined partners of the 
eonsptraoy, it was a stroke well contrived, by its 
tendency to bring matters tp extremities, to fix their 
leas ;resolut^ cpafederates, ^nd n^rve them to ^nter 
with deciBion upon that line of action to which they 

* Mezerai, Abr^g6 Ghronologiquoy ▼• 149. 
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Bu^t not otherwise have been e&slly brought to make 
up their minds. There are appearances of yacillation 
(whether arising from fear or some more creditable 
feeling) on the part of Charles himself, before his 
mother and her more intimate coadjutors had found 
means to ^' screw his courage to the stickin^placQ," 
by persuading him that matters had now come to such 
a pass that, if he should delay attacking the Hu* 
gonots, they would assuredly rise and destroy him, 
and that the question was simply whether they should 
perish, or himself and a vast multitude of his other 
subjects. 

But to return to our story. Towards eleven o'clock 
on the morning of the 22nd, which was Friday, the 
Admiral, afler having spent some time in the Louvre 
with the Kidg's brother, the Duke of Anjou, who had 
sent for him, was returning on foot* to his hotel in the 
adjacent Rue de Bdtizy, to dinner, when he met the 
King, coming out of a chapel which stood opposite to 
the palace. They walked together to the tennis*court 
of the palace ; where, finding the Duke of Guise and 
Teligny, Charles and the former engaged in a game 
against the latter and another gentleman. After hav- 
ing stood by for a short time, Coligny took his leave, 
followed by about a dozen lords and gentlemen of his 
party, and proceeded on his way home. He had not 
advanced more than a hundred paces when, as he 

* In a curious folio volume of engravings, principally of Massacres 
and Battles, which appears to have been published in Holland 
within a fewr years after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, there is 
a plate intended to represent that event, in which Coligny is made 
to appear on horseback as he receives his wound. The contempo- 
rary authorities, however, state expressly that he was walking. 
The author of theMemoires de TEstat de France, already quoted, 
describes him *'allant 3. pied par la rue," (i. 271). De Thou*s 
expression is " pedes iter faciens, lentius incedebat," (iii. 122). 
There is a copy of this volume of . engravings in the Britis(i 
lAuseum. 
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was moving leisurely along the Rue des Fosstf»- 
St-Germain, engaged in reading a paper which some 
one had presented to him, he was suddenly struck 
by two balls from an arquebuse, one of which carried 
away the forefinger of his right hand, while the other 
wpunded him more severely in the left arm*. He 
immediately dropped the paper he held, and fell into 
the arms of his friends the Sieurs de Guerchy and 
Despruneaux, the former of whom stood at the mo- 
ment on his right hand, and the latter on his left. 
The shot had come from the right ; and looking up 
in that direction the Admiral pointed out at once to 
those who were with him the window from which it 
had been fired. The house was that of the Canon 
Pierre de Pille de Villemur, who had formerly been 
preceptor to the Duke of Guise. It stood in the 
Rue des Foss^s-St-Germain^ contiguous to the 
cloister of the church, into which there was an open* 
ing from it by a back door. The window at which 
the assassin had taken his station was darkened by 
an iron trellis ; and, according to some authorities, 
the man, the better to conceal himself, had spread a 
covering of linen over the gnrating. Several of 
Coligny's followers immediately proceeded to the 
house, and forced their way into it ; but, when they 
ascended to the apartment from which the assasin 
had taken his aim, they found only the arquebuse 

* Such is the statement of the author of the M^moires, and also 
of De Thou. Queen Margaret (wife of Henry IV.V however, in 
her Memoirs says the Admiral was wounded in the shoulder; and 
this account would appear to derive som^ con6rmation from the re- 
lation, given in the 1 5th vol. of Perrau's Vies des Hommes Illustres, 
of a visit to Ch&tillon-sur-I^ing (the place where Coligny's remains 
were eventually deposited) made in Nov. 1737 by the Abb6 Bon- 
amy, who was shewn the shoulder>blade with the call still remain- 
ing in it The ball^ which, according to the common account, 
lodged in his left arm, was afterwards extracted, as will be seen 
below. See a note upon this subject in a volume entitled Histoire 
de la Saint Barth^lemy, 8vo. Paris, 1826; p. 185. 
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remaining where he had rested it on the window. 
He himself, as it afterwards appeared, had made his 
escape through the cloister of the church, to a horse 
which stood ready saddled for him on the bank of 
the riyer, and on which he was soon after seen 
riding from the city at full speed, by the gate of St. 
Antoine. He was a person of tlie name of Maure- 
vel, or Maurevert, a creature of the Duke of Guise, 
in whose service this is said not to have been his 
first exploit of a similar character. 

Meanwhile Coligny had been carried home by his 
friends and put to bed. The news of the attack 
that had been made upon his life spread rapidly over 
the city, and the Protestants flocked in crowds to his 
house. Among others, the celebrated surgeon Am- 
brose Parens was quickly in attendance, and pro- 
ceeded to dress the wounds of the old man, and to 
extract the ball, while a numerous circle of his 
friends stood around watching the process with 
intense solicitude. But we must omit all fbrther 
description of this scene, and return for a moment 
to the tennis-court, where we lefl the King at play. 
The part of the street where the Admiral was when 
he was fired at was so near the palace, that the 
report of the arquebuse, ringing through the tennis* 
court, startled his majesty and those who were with 
him ; and the next instant some one running into the 
place from the street infonned them what had hap- 
pened. There is no reason to suppose that Charles 
had been intrusted by his mother with her plan 
of assassinating the Admiral. She seems rather, 
as has been already observed, to have determined 
upon the perpetration of this crime, principally for 
the purpose of steadying the wavering resolution of 
her son, by producing a state of circumstances in 
which he should imagine it impossible for him to 
draw back from his design. When Charles, tiiere- 
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fore>» wmt wm iMiild of ibe daryig ouMnige ¥f]ti^,.)»i4. 
be^D oommUt^ almost, within the prepinpis.pf .lii^. 
palace, his instant e^motion was th^ of fMi(k>us Jvi^4Wl' 
nation. Thrpwiog down his racket, he rusjied ipt(^; 
the pajaoei ^^wearin^ that he would h^ ave^g^. px^ ^^^ 
bold ruffian who had thus broken thie: laws^ .fLa|(j[,,m 
suited hia authority. He badnotbeexi longfiiQ, hi^/ 
apartment, when the King of Nav^^^ ai^d.th^ Fri^QQ 
of Cond^ sought bis presencei having J,u^t ,cpn^^ froi^ . 
the house of their wounded friend ; aud- ta ,tl^ip 
vehement suit for justice on the authors of .the f^89?s* 
sioation, he replied, with the most terrific jpi^tbs., that 
the AdmiraL^s blood should be amply ftios^ed fpr^ t V^\» 
mother and tiie Duke of AjDyou^wh^ iwen^ ,8^1^,. pre-. 
seut, deepoed it prudent in the .mef(>n, tin^ to ao.w-,. 
terfeit the same indignation, and to jqin in the iU9g'». 
aasuranoesy that npthing should, be 1^ .^ndpne.^ ^f^-*,. 
tect the perpetrators of 60 heinous ^m aii;ocity»,, ., .. , 
Soon ai^ this Teligny. presented himself bnpg% 
ing a request to Charles from his father-juorlaw^.tl^fl^. 
he would .'deign to pay him a. visit at his hqt^, ^ he^. 
had some matters to communicate to himi;which< he 
wa9 nnwilling to confide to any other ear» WAth* 
this petition the King promised to cotjuplyv ; J(f; 
has' been, asserted that during the interval wl^eh, 
elapsed before his >xnajesty left the palace for thia 
purpose, be and his mother were observed by the. 
people through the windows engaged ,ap|)arently 
in eager debate; and it is supposed that he. was 
now for the first time made acquainted .wi^ the 
truth on the subject of the . assassination qS. the, 
AdjoiraL 3e^ this as it may, about two p'dook. 
Cbarles set put to make his promised visit, accpmp^-. 
nied by his mother, his brc^hers, and aoretinue comr . 
pqsed of several of the most distinguished pefsons.of 
the court, am>ng whom were the Mar^b^l de T^ 
vi^nes, the Count de Retz, and the Dukp dej^^ev^^ 
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all prindpal codfidimts of Catherine, and eotfTedcj^ated 

with her in her scheme for the massaere of the Prd^ 

tesrtants. The cortege avoided the Rue des Foss<$9« 

St.-Gemiain, where a crowd of people were* collected 

around the spot where the Admiral had been wotmded, 

§^2ing on his blood as it yet lay wet on the stones: 

When they reached the houses they were usheted into 

the apartment where Coligny lay, surrounded by 

many of his friends, among whom were the King of 

Navarre, the Prince of Cond<^, and other individuahi 

of rank. Charles and his mother having taken their 

seats by the bedside, the wounded man entered into 

conversation with them. In a long discourse which 

he addressed to the King, he began by taking God to 

^ witness, that in all his actions he had never had any 

other object in view except the good of hfs country 

and his sovereign's true honour, declaring that- he 

was ready to render an account of his conduct to his 

Maker, if it should be his will now to take him to 

himself. Passing from that topic, he proceeded Ui 

urge upon his majesty the duty of doing somethiVig 

to check the growing ascendancy of Spliin, or at 

least of so Ordering matters that the Dvke of Alba' 

should no longer be immediately informed,' by means 

of his salaried spies, of whatever took place in' the 

council of the King of France. But the subject to 

which he besought the King's attention with the 

greatest earnestness, was the necessity, if he wished ' 

to preserve the tranquillity of the kingdom, of his 

giving orders that the different edicts which had been 

published for the protection of the adherents of the 

reformed faith, and especially the articles of the 

recent peace, should be more strictly maintained. 

Charles replied in somewhat guarded terms ; but he ' 

expressed his conviction of the Admiral's loyalty and' 

patriotism, and- added that it had ever been his wish' ' 

to observe rdigionsly his compact with his Protestant - 
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Sttbjeeis* and that such was still his determiBation. 
He the& professed to feel anxious that Coli^y, in 
his weak 8tate» should not agitate himself by any 
further exertion ; and, adverting to his wound» de* 
dared with an oath that he would punish the criaie 
which had been eommitted, in such a manner that 
the memory of hb revenge should never be for- 
gotten. The conversation continued for a short time 
IcHiger, when it was proposed by the Count de Rets 
that Coligny should be removed to the palace, where 
the Queen of Navarre would willingly give up her 
apartment to his use. Thi% however, was opposed 
by Mazille, Uie physician in att^adance, who stated 
that a removal would be attended with danger to his 
patient. The royal party remained to see the wounds 
dressed, when Charles, taking up one of the ban* 
dages &at was steeped in blood, looked at it with 
every appearance of reverential concern, and then 
handed it to his mother. The ball which had 
been extracted from the Admiral's arm was also 
examined by both. They then took their departure, 
and hurried back to the Louvre with so much predh 
pitation, that it was remarked they not only took no 
notice of the salutations of the populace^ but even 
neglected to make the usual inchnations on passing 
the churches and the images of the Virgin at the 
comers of the streets. On arriving at &e palaot^ 
Charles, his mother, the Duke of Anjou, and their 
chief advisers, remained for some time in secret con- 
sultation ; afler which the King was busily engaged in 
giving orders and making up despatches, with which 
couriers were sent off to the provinces in rapid sue* 
cession. 

On the following day, the 23d, the municipal 
functionaries of the different quarters of the dty 
were employed in going over the streets of their se- 
veral distii(H;s, and taldiog down the names of the 
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ProtestaiitB, profesfiedly with the ol^jeci of having as 
many of them as possible removed to the neighbour- 
hood of the Louvre for their greater safety. Ae- 
eordingly, a great number of the principal lords and 
gentlemen of the party were accommodated with 
lodgings immediately around the h6tel of the Admiral ; 
the Catholics who resided in the different houses 
giving up their apartments to these new tenants^ A 
guard of fifty soldiers was also stationed around 
Coiigny's hotel, for the protection, as it was pre- 
tended, of himself and his friends ; but some sur- 
prise »nd apprehension were felt at its being put 
under the command of Cosseins, a well-known 
Biinion of the queen-mother, and an old enemy of 
the Admiral's. Cosseins and his men seem to have 
repaired to their post towards nightfall ; and at the 
same time other detachments of military were placed 
around the palace, along the bank of the river, and 
at other stations in the same neighbourhood. These 
arrangements appear to have been determined upon 
at a final consultation which had been held in the 
eaiiier part of the day, in the garden of the Tuileries, 
by Catherine, the King, the Duke of Anjou, the 
Marshal de Tavannes, and the other chiefs of the 
eonspiracy. It is said to have been on this occasion 
that Catherine first proposed to her son the imme*- 
diate execution c^ the design which had been so long 
in preparation ; urging upon him with especial ear- 
nestness the favourable circumstances in which the 
attempt might be made while the Admiral was con- 
fined to his bed, and the minds of his followers per- 
plexed by anxiety on his account. Her employment 
of this language would give countenance to the 
supposition that the assassination of Coligny had 
been designed to bring about the state of things 
which she now described, or at least to aid her in 

t2 
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overcoming the irresolution of Charles, by enaUhig 
her to assert that such a result had followed from it. 
The scheme which she proposed for the massacve 
was of the most sanguinary and comprehensive de- 
scription, involving the destruction of the King of 
Navarre and the Prince of Condt), as well as of ail 
their followers. The arguments of another member 
of the confederacy, however, succeeded in determin- 
ing the King to spare the two young princes, on con- 
dition of their consenting to embrace the Catholic 
faith. In that very curious work, the Memoirs of 
the Marshal de Tavannes (written by his son, John, 
Viscount de Tavannes), it is asserted that the Mar- 
shal was the person who was thus the means of 
saving the life of the future monarch of France. 
" The more is the pity," adds the writer, " for the 
sake of the Marshal's descendants, that his ma- 
jesty does not know the truth on that head*." 
But from the character of Tavannes, one of the most 
unscrupulous statesmen of those times, there is but 
little reason to give him credit for the humane in- 
terference which his descendant here ascribes to him. 
Other authorities with more probability meke the 
proposal in question to have come from the Duke 
of Nevers*. The Duke of Anjou, who was pre- 
sent at the conference, asserts, in a narrative of 
the transaction which he some years afterwards gave 
to the world, that it was on the suggestion of the 
Count de Retz that the two princes were spared. 

It was their own persons only, however, which it 
was agreed to respect; and it was resolved that» 

« « De ce seul advis, et de ceste seule voix de Siear deTauanes, 
ce grand roy Henry quatriesme regnant aulourd'buy, et Je feu 
Prince de Cond6 tiennent la vie ; el le malheur est pour le poste- 
Tite du Sieur de Tauanes que Sa Majest6 n'en spait la Yerit6.*'— 
Mtmoirei, pp. 41 7^ 418. 
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flllbmg)! . ^ntoacbed tiu»a8^T«B» they shoviA bave 
^f^ ftill «bAre in the teEror« of the oomin^ i^lau^hter 
by, be^oldinf U raging in its direat fury clo«e around 
.theio*, . With thU Tieir, Chaxles* under pretence of a 
fear, which he prqfe^s^ to entertain of some attempt 
vpW'Vwf'^w^ about to be made by the Guises, 
limvited! tb^ii^ to assemble the principal gentlemen of 
tii^iV'^uit^a far that night at the Louvre, and to have 
(toOf. lodged, around their own apartments. This 
^seemingly friendly counsel was accepted «nd aoted 
t;9pQn.;naad by ten o'clock the two princeB had re- 
,,^ired to.thQir .rei^pectiye chambers, while the most 
f^ithfi^ of their attendants occupied the adjoining 
.xoom^ un^Mrmed, and secui^ as they imagined, from 
all viqlenuQe,. under, the- pledged honour, and in the 
fortified a^nd' guarded residence, of their sovereign. 
, , After the military had been disposed in the manner 
that has already been described, the Duke of Quise 
•A^fSiembled the principal oflicersof the di^rent, corps, 
^/s^d stated to them in a short address the muLure of the 
.^rv'iiifi in which they were about to be engaged. At 
the same tapoeCharron, the Provost of the Merchants, 
Ja oofQ^prnaity with the. instructions he had received, 
» having QoUected the captains and lieutenants of the 
^j oightrgnard ,in the great hall, of the Hdtel de 
Villeir prepared them in like manner for taking their 
.part iA ih» massacre. The signal, it was intimated, 
for the commencement of the bloody work would be 
given, towards break of day from the ^loc^k of the 
Palais de Justice — ^immediately an hearing which 
ihey would break into the houses where the Pro- 
testants were lodged in all the different parts of the 
city, and proceed to slaughter the inmates without 
regard to age or sex. The doors of these devoted 
dwellings had been all already marked with white 

* M^moires de I'Estat, i. 281. 

t3 
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crosses. The assassins also, that they might know 
each other when they met, were commanded to wrap 
each a white scarf around his left arm, and to place a 
cross of the same colour in his hat These badges, 
afler the massacre had been begun, seem to have been 
generally adopted by the Catholic population, both as 
a means of- mutual recognitioni and as. tokens of the 
right of those who bore them, to walk unharmed 
amidst the blood-stoim that raged through ijm inhos- 
pitable and treacherous city. 
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CHAP. IX. 

UABsAxmis ev st. bartholokew^^-hsontiniied 

S«ct{"tb^ti^iim9lhd state of tMngs at t&e Louvi^, 
and in the neighbourhood of that royal easde, in the 
earlier part of the night of the 23d. Most of the per- 
sons of note among the Hugonots, to the number 
of several hundred individuals, were lodged in the 
Rue des Fosstis-St-Germain, the Rue de B^tizy, 
and the other streets near the palace. The Admiral 
of Ch&tillon lay ill of his wound in his h^tel in the 
Rue de BtJtizy, where his son-in-law Teligny and 
several others of his more intimate friends also 
resided *. The King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Condt^ were asleep in their apartments in the Louvre, 
with the principal gentlemen attached to their persons 
assembled around them- under the cover of the same 
roof. Many Protestants who had not found accom- 
modation in this quarter were dispersed over the 
other parts of the city; and in the Faubourg St. 
Germain especially, on the other side of the river, 
the persons of rank of that persuasion were collected 
together in considerable numbers. With few excep- 
tions, all these individuals, though well aware that 
they dwelt in the midst of a hostile population, 
believed that they were in the mean time secure 
under the protection of their king ; and, trusting to 
the arrangements which he had made professedly for 
their safety, had retired to take their repose unarmed 
and fearing no evil. On the other hand, among 

* Coligny*8 house was the same aftery^ards known by tho 
name of the Hdtel St. Pierre, 
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ihedr enemies, all was active pteparatioii for the 
great blow that wa9 about to be struck. Already 
had the aj:m^ii bands» who were to commence the 
massacre, received their instructions and been drawn 
up around the dwellings of their unsuspecting vic- 
tims. Parties of the King s troops and of the city 
guard were planted at the J^uvre, in front of the 
residence of Goligny, and at different stations in the 
streets, and along the bank of the river, as far east as 
the Arsisnal, all under the commimd pf minions of 
Guise or of the Court. Throughout the town the 
houses tenanted by Protestants were all marked by ' 
white cros^s on the doors. M^nwhile the difiejrent 
chiefs of the conspiracy were busily eufiployed, some 
in riding from post to post. to see thai the arrange- 
menta for the^ attack wei« complete, or to convey new 
orders from the Lofivre; — others assisting at the 
consultations which continued to be held by Catherine* 
Charl^8» and their associates, within that central sea«t 
of the bloody design, in which the prep^uraiiqus for it 
hadbe^n contrived and thus far brought to ma- 
turity^ and where the match was now about to be 
applied, to that well-laid train, in the explosion of 
which sa many thousands of helpless an4 innocent 
human beings were miserably to perish. 

As the night advanced, however, the tranquillity 
to. which the Protestants had resigned themselves 
gave place among some of them to considerably per- 
plexity and alarm. The different movements which 
were going on in the neighbourhood of the Palace-^ 
the, frequent opening and shutting of the gates as 
c^uiiiers departed to, or arrived fromf the several 
parts of the city with which it was necessary to be in 
communication — the introduction of quantities of 
arms into that stronghold— the constant pl^^ing of 
horsemen and persons bearing torches along the 
streets — ^and all the growing bustle unavoidably at- 
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tendant upon the eve of so terrible an enterprise, had 
awakened from their sleep many of those who were 
lodged in the quarter principally disturbed by these 
noises. Rising from their beds they left their houses 
and proceeded to the Louvre, in order, if possible, to 
ascertain the meaning of such unusual commotion. 
On addressing their inquiries to the soldiers whom 
they found stationed around the palace, they were 
informed that the whole was occasioned merely by 
the preparations for a nocturnal f^te which the court 
was about to give. This answer was rather am- 
biguous than literally false. 

Meanwhile it would appear that Catherine had not 
yet succeeded in working up the froward and irre- 
solute temper of her son to the pitch of daring at 
which he would venture actually to give orders for 
commencing the massacre. It seems to have beea 
originally intended, that the signal for the murderers 
to fall upon their prey should be sounded from the 
great clock of the Palace of Justice (in the Cite), im- 
mediately before daybreak, or about half-past two in 
the morning. But the undecided state of the King's 
mind determined Catherine to take advantage of a 
moment of excitement in which he had been pre- 
vailed upon to express his consent that they should 
proceed with the business, and to order the tocsin to 
be rung immediately from the steeple of the adjacent 
church of St. Germain TAuxerrois. This was about 
twelve o'clock. 

As the bell flung its sounds of omen over the city 
and its suburbs, the people everywhere started from 
their slumbers. The windows of the Louvre, of the 
Tuileries, and of many other public buildings and 
private residences, were lighted up with all haste; 
and, the tenants of other houses following these ex- 
amples, the town was speedily illuminated in every 
part. Some time further, however^ seems to havfli 
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been spent in preparation on one side, and perplexity, 
terror, and confusion on the other, before the slaughter 
was begun. The agents commissioned to execuiie 
the plot were now all in motion ; the order for striking 
the blow had gone forth, and could not be recalled ; 
Catherine's purpose was sufficiently attained. But 
the risk of vacillation on the part of the King having 
been thus put an end to, it was not intended that the 
success of the enterprize should be subjected to any 
chance of being rendered less complete by the actual 
attack being commenced earlier than had been origi- 
nally contemplated, or while the necessary arrange- 
meilts were in any respect immature. In particular, 
it had been determined by the advice of the wary and 
experienced Tavannes, on no account to begin tiie 
massacre before day-break, lest any of the intended 
victims should escape in the dark. At last, however^ 
about half-past two o'clock, when the dawn began 
to appear, Cosseins, who, as already mentioned, com- 
manded the guard stationed in front of the Admiral's 
house, perceived the Duke of Guise approaching at 
the head of a body of armed men, and immediately 
proceeded to make the dispositions already concerted 
between them. He first placed five or six soldien 
opposite to each window of the house, that they 
might be ready to fire upon any one who should 
attempt to make his escape. He then knocked with 
violence at the gate of the court. This brought down 
the person who kept the keys, and who, on being 
informed that admission was desired to the Admiral 
by a messenger from the King, immediately opened 
the gate. Cosseins instantly fell upon the man, and 
despatched him by repeated strokes of his dagger. 
He then, followed by his men, forced his way into 
the court, the attendants, in their alarm and con* 
stcrnaUon, after a brief and ineffectual resistance* 
taking refuge within the house, the door of which 
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tfafty shut. By this time all the ioBiates were aroused ; 
and means were forthwith taken to barricade the 
door by bringing down the heaviest articles of fumi* 
iure and placing them behind it But these impedi* 
ments did not long withstand the fury of the assail* 
ants. Having forced their way into the house, they 
proceeded to rush up the stairs to the rooms where the 
Admiral and his friends were. Coligny himself had 
already risen from his bed, and, seeing that all chance 
of defence was gone, had desired his friends to leave 
him, and to hasten, if it were yet possible, to secure 
their own safety by flight. On this all who were in 
the apartment withdrew, except a servant named 
Nicolas Muss ; and, ascending to the upper part of 
the house, got out by a window in the roof. Very 
few of them, however, effected their escape; the 
greater number having been slain in the adjacent 
house, through which they endeavoured to gain the 
street. Meanwhile Cosseins, accompanied by a 
German of the name of B6me, one of the domes- 
tics of the Duke of Guise, and several other per* 
sons, suddenly rushed, with their drawn swords in 
their hands, into the room where Coligny was. The 
old man looked on them with an unmoved counte- 
nance. ' Are not you the Admiral ? ' cried B^me, ex- 
tending his sword towards him. ' I am>' he rephed 
•calmly; and then, fixing bis eye upon the naked 
blade with which he was menaced, 'Young man,' he 
added, ' you ought to have respected my age and my 
infirmity ; but you will only shorten my lite by a few 
days or hours.' ' Yet I could have wished,' he is said, 
after a momentary pause, to have continued with the 
feelings natural to a soldier, ' that I were to perish by 
the hand of a man, and not of this menial.' B^rae 
then, uttering an oath, first thrust his sword into his 
breast, and afterwards struck him with it repeatedly 
on the head; at the same time the rest assailed him 
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with like ferocity, till he fell down dead upon th« 
floor. The voice of the Duke of Guise was now 
heard from below, inquiring if the deed was done ? 
On being answered in the affirmati^^, he ordered 
them to throw the dead body from the window, that 
he might see with his own eyes whether or not it 
was really the Admiral they had slain. At inrst, when 
he looked on the hacked and bkiod-besmeared . ear« 
cass* he could scarcely recognize it ; but, hatving bent 
down over it, and with his own hand wiped the ^face 
with a cloth, * Yes ! ' he exclaimed, * I know iit now ; 
it is he himself/ He then gave it a kick with his 
foot; and, calling to his men,led<'^em out of the 
court*. 

While this scene was passing at the house of 
Coligny, the blood of the devoted* Hugonots' was 
flowing with no lees profusion at the Louvre, under 
the eyes of the King himself. Nan^ay, the captain of 
the guards, having nepaired with a party of his. men 
to the chambers occupied by Uie attendants of > the 
King of Navarre and the Prince of Cond<$, falling 
upon their victims before they had time to think of 
defence, instantly took from them what arms they 
happened to have in their possession ; and then^ lead* 
ing them down to the court in front of the palace, 
slew them deliberately one by one, while Charles 
looked on from a window, and exhorted them to take 
cafe that none escaped. It was impossible, however, 
that such a massacre could be eflfected without much 
noise and .disorder, cut off even as the sufferers were 
from all help or means of resistance. The palace 
seems to have been filled with confusion and terror. 
Henry's newly-married queen, Margaret, has given 
us in her Memoirs an account of so much of the 
frightful tragedy as fell under her own observation. 
While she lay asleep, she tells us, in her own apait^ 
« M^moires de I'BsUt, i. 269; 
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menu whioh i^pears to have been near that of her 
hosband, she was awakened by some one 1 nocking 
Tiofently at the door, and crying out, Navarre^ 
Navarre ! *' My nttrse," she continues, '^ thinking it 
was the King, my husband^ quickly ran to the door. 
On her opening it, a gentleman ruined into the room^ 
bleeding from wounds in different parts of his person^ 
and pursued by four soldiers* As they did not he8i*» 
tate to follow i^ him into the chamber, he, seeking a 
place of refiige, threw himself on the bed where I 
lay. I, feeling myself caught hold of by the man^ 
tiirew myself out of the bed on the floor, where he 
fell with me^ continuing to clasp me round the body. 
I knew not whether it was he or I the soldiers wished 
to kiU ; we both cried out, and the one was as mnich 
frightened as* the other. At last, by the mercy o( 
God, M. de Nan^ay, the captain of the guards^ made 
his appearance, who finding me in this eondition, 
ev«B while he had compassion on me, cduki not. re^ 
strain himself from laughing. He reproved the 
soldiers for their violence, >made them leave the apart*-' 
ment, and granted to my intreaties the life ojf tiie 
poor man who had hold of me, and whom I caused 
to be put to bed and taken care of in my closet till 
his wounds were cured. For myself, liaving changed 
my chemise, because I was covered with blood, and 
put on a night-gown, I passed, more dead than aUv«, 
into the apartment of my sister, Madame de Lorraine. 
"While I was entering the antechamber, the doors of 
which were thrown open, a gentleman named Bourse, 
running from the soldiers who pursued him, was 
pierced by a halbert three paces from me*" At this 
sight Margaret says that she fainted in the arms of 
Nai^ay, who conducted her. Nan^ay had already 
informed her of what was going forward, and as- 
sured her that her husband was in safety beside the 
King. In truth, Henry and the Prince of Condtf had 

u 
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been already conducted to Charles, and received by 
him in a room where he sat in company with the 
chief contrivers of the massacre. As soon as they 
presented themselves he addressed them at some 
length, andy afler enumerating the various causes of 
complaint he conceived himself to have against the 
party to which they had belonged, concluded by an- 
nouncing to them that they must either consent im- 
mediately to change their religion, or prepare to 
undergo the fate which they had seen injQicted on so 
many of their friends. Replying to this harangue, 
the two young princes ventured to remind their royal 
kinsman of the promises and assurances by which 
he had drawn them to his court, and the other consi- 
derations entitling them to have their lives preserved 
and their opinions respected. Their remonstrances 
were vain. The utmost they could obtain was a 
respite of three days, before the termination of which 
they consented to go to mass, and thus escaped death, 
though they did not recover their liberty. 

As soon as the events we have related, which did 
not occupy much time, had taken place at the resi- 
dence of the Admiral and at the Louvre, the alarm- 
bell sounded from the Palace of Justice. This was 
the signal for all the subordinate agents of the con- 
spiracy in the different parts of the town to commence 
their operations. Tavannes and several of his asso- 
ciates immediately appeared on horseback in the 
streets ; and, riding about in all directions, called out 
to the people to kill the Hugonots, telling them that 
such was the command of the King, who desired that 
not a single heretic should be suffered to escape *. 
From this moment the slaughter was universal and 

♦ .." Bleed ! bleed !'* Tavannes is said to have cried, according 
to some authorities, '^ bleeding is as good in the month of Au- 
gust as in the month of May.'*—- See Voltaire^ Henriade ; Paris, 
1770, torn, i.p» 46. 
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indiscriminate. Inflamed with the wildest fiiry of 
religious hatred, to which, in many cases, fear, re* 
ven^, and other malignant passions added double 
force (for many doubtless believed that in thus im^ 
bruiug their hands in the blood of their fellow-citizens, 
they were only destroying those who would otherwise 
have massacred them), the multitude set no bounds 
to their ferocity and cruelty. Persons of both sexes 
and of all ages equally fell victims to their unpitying 
rage. Every house supposed to be tenanted by per- 
sons of the obnoxious religion was broken into. The 
inmates sometimes attempted to fly or to hide them- 
selves, but rarely oflered any resistance. It was all 
headlong fury on the one side, and astonishment and 
consternation on the other. Nor were all those who 
perished, Protestants. Many took advantage of the 
confusion of this popular tempest to satiate their pri- 
vate and personal enmities, and to wreak on a brother 
of the same faith the hoarded hatred of years. All 
the worst passions of the human heart were let loose ; 
but their one wild cry was Blood ! Blood ! On 
that terrible sabbath blood reeked from the principal 
streets of Paris as from a field of battle. The bodies 
of the slaughtered, we are told by a contemporary 
chronicler *, of men, of women, of children, and of 
infants, were heaped together into carts, and so car- 
ried down and shot into the river, in which they might 
be seen everywhere floating and tumbling, while its 
waters were turned to red by the blood that flowed 
from them. The general description which De Thou 
gives us of the horrors of the scene is, especially in 
his own eloquent Latin, exceedingly striking. ** The 
people,** he says, *' incited against their fellow-coun- 
trymen by the captains and lieutenants of the city 
guard, who were flying about in all directions, rioted 

* mmoun de I'EsUt, i.295. 
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in the frenzy of a boundless license ; and all things 
wore an aspect of woe and afiright. ' The streets re- 
sounded with the uproar of the crowds rushing on 
to slaughter and plunder, while ever and anon the 
lamenting cries of persons dying or in peril met the 
ear, or the carcases of those who had b^n murdered 
were seen tossed forth from the windows of their 
dwellings. The courts, and even the inner apartments, 
of many houses were filled with the slain ; dead bodies 
were rolled or dragged along the mire of the high- 
ways ; the bloody puddle overflowed the kennels, and 
ran down at different places in streams to the river ; 
an innumerable multitude perished, not only of men, 
but likewise of pregnant women and children *J* 

But a few individual pictures, which we shall now 
proceed to select, will convey a clearer idea of the 
atrocities of this infamous massacre. 

We have already stated that the attendants of Co- 
ll gny, and the Protestant gentlemen who resided in 
his house, fled by a window in the roof, and that a few 
of them succeeded by this means for a time in eluding 
their pursuers. Among these was the young TeMgny, 
recently married to the daughter of the Adthiral, a 
gentleman of distinguished qualifications, and uni- 
versally regarded by his party with the warmest at« 
tachment. He had been observed making his way 
along the roof of a house by several persons belong- 
ing to the court ; but, although he was one of those 
whom they had been particularly charged not to 
allow to escape, they could not find it in their heart 
to kill him, " of so sweet a nature was he," says the 
old chronicler t, *' and so much beloved by all to 
whom he was known." He was afterwards disco- 
vered by some soldiers in a garret, and even they, 

* Tbuani Historia, LIT. 7, Yol.iii., p. 134; Load. 1735. 
t M^moires de l'£sUt, i. 212. 
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vpcAi; ieaarpteg his nwae, went away and tefl him un^- 
hanned. But some other soldiers, belonging to tha 
f uard^of the Duke of Aujou, coming shortly afler to 
the place where he was hid, despatched him along 
with, several individuals of the Admirars suite who 
were with him* This they did, it is related, by com« 
maud of theiar captain, L'Archan ; although that per- 
fMMi bad bei!etofor9 been Telign/s familiar friend* 
Bui aU aueh eouuections between those not professing 
the same faith were now broken and forgotten. 

Ammg others who perished was the celebrated 
Peter Eamustone of the most intrepid spirits of mo« 
dam times* aad whose whole life nearly had been as 
stormy a8>ita termination wss now miserable. He 
waa at ihis' time Professor of Philosophy and Elo«- 
quetioe in the College of Presles (which stood in the 
south«eastern quarter of the cityi at the corner of the 
Rueide9:Carmes) ; a dignity which he had held for 
above twenty /years* although the civfl commotions by 
wUcb the kuBgdom had so long been agitated had fre- 
quently eompelled him .to retire for a season from the 
per&f maneeof its duties. He bad, however, returned 
to Parifl and to bis academic sanctuary on the gene^- 
ralipaoificatiou of 1^70. Being a zealous opponent 
not only of the aoeient religion, but likewise of the 
philosophy 'Which had long reigned in the schools, 
he w«3 regarded with particular enmity by the ad- 
herents of the prevailing faith. It is asserted by the 
authority we last quoted, that the murderers were 
Beat to his college, within which he had concealed 
himself, by one Jacques Charpentier, his personal 
enemy. *' Being found by them/' continues the 
writer, ** ha gave them a considerable sum of money 
to save his life. Nevertheleas, he was massacred, 
and thrown from the window of a high chamber to 
the ground ; so that his entrails were scattered over 
the pavement, after which they were dragged along 

u 3 
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the streets, the body bein^ all the while seourged by 
6ome scholars, spurred on by their masters, to Ae 
great disgrace of good letters, of which Ramus made 
profession *.*' * 

Another notice supplies us with an instance of the 
manner in which individuals took ad^rantage of tile 
opportunity afibrded them by the unbridled license of 
the moment to destroy those who were on any accoant 
obnoxious to them, or of whom they desiml to rid 
themselTes. After relating the heroic conduct of the 
wife of Anthony Merlanchon (who, while both her- 
self and her husband were in the hands of the 
murderers, maintained the profession of her rehgion 
with unshrinking resolution, and exhorted heir hus- 
band to follow her example), the chronicler proeeeds : 
-*-^^^ This example of female constancy is marvellous 
^d gteattly to be {^raised. On the contrary^ the ma- 
lice and cruelty of the wife of a i joiner living in 
the Rue des ProuveUes, a man advanced in life^ was 
strange ai^ mieini^rbus. For being during the night 
thrown into the river he eaved himself by swimming 
to the 'bank, and thence having climbed up by the 
great beams of the bridge, he came entir^ mked 
near to the Culture of St. Catherine, where his wife 
had taken refuge with a relation of her own, and 
where he thought' also that he might remain in some 
security. But, in place of taking him in, hts wife 
made them send him back, and chase him away all 
naked as he was, so that the poor man knew not 
where to go ; and, being found next morning in the 
street in such a condition, was speedily retaken and 
drowned f." 

Although, as has been already mentioned, the 
victims of the St. Bartholomew in general made 
scarcely even an attempt to defend themselves, still 

* M^ moires de I'Estat, i. 303. f U. p. 30$, 
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several instances occurred in which' the person at- 
tadced did not fall before he had maintained a se- 
vere struggle with his assailants. Among others 
may be mentioned the Sieur de Guerchy, who, 
wrapping his mantle around his arm, fought with 
Ms sword, the only weapon he had, till he sunk 
. under the blows that fell upon him from all 
sides. Tavervy also, the lieutenant of the Patrole, 
when the ' bloodthirsty mob attacked his house, 
defended himself by the assistance of one of his 
soldiers with great bravery, so long as his am- 
munition lasted. He was at last, however, over- 
powered* *"* Being then killed," it is said, *' and 
his furniture and most precious jewels carried off, 
Ihe soldiers laid hoM of a lady, his sister, who was 
in bed> sick and at the point of death, and dragged 
tier naked through the streets^ till sha breathed her 
• last in their hands ^" 
// The next relation which we shall quote is curious in 
serveral other respects, as well as for th^ evidence which 
it affosds of the baser motives which mingled with the 
religious aeel of many of the most active among the 
murderers to urge them - on through their bloody 
.work< The reader -will remark the illustrations of 
interesting points of antiquarian research which our 
.extract presents in its refersnceb to ^* the bell of the 
'Window,*' {la sonnette de lafeneUret) and the time- 
piece worth seven or eight hundred crowns. The 
gold-wire<^rawer (le tireur dor)^ who figures in this 
narrative, was a person of the name of Crucet> who 
made himself* conspicuous above all his fellows by 
his enormous butcheries. ** Often," says De Thou, 

* Menoires de PEatat, i. 306. 

f But in the *'M6moires pour servir IL THistoire de France 
depuis 1515, jusqu'en 1611/' commonly attributed to Claude de 
TEstoile, and published at Cologne in 1719, the Tireur d'or is 
described as ^' un coquin nomm6 Thomas" Perhaps bis name 
w^ Thomas Crac6. 
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" baye I with horror seen and beard tb^t loant tmly 
worthy of arucitixion. (vere cruce dignum), boastini^ 
with tremendous ferocity, as be extended his bare 
arm, that with that he bad himself slaughtered mojce 
than four hundred persons during the massacre*." 

** Maturin Lussaut, goldsmith to the Queen-mother, 
dwelling in the Rue St. Germain, near the IVliroir, 
hearing the bell of his window ring, came down 
stairs, and as be opened his door was pierced 
through with a sword by the gold-wire«drawer. 
His son, hearing the noise, came down in aU hastA* 
and received a great blow from a sword on the 
back. Nevertheless* he fled towards i.be house of a 
tailoiv who would not, however, open the door to 
him ; and by that means he was despatch^ by li 
ru^ant who on rifling him found in the pocbet of 
his breeehes a very ha^some watch, of <the price of 
froip seven to eight hundred crown9> which the wire- 
drawer having perceived, began to throw himself into 
a.4]iwsion,..a^ to ven^ his rage « ion this mffiaui .and 
wa^ going. to ImU him» alleging that he h^ com^ Uh 
po^b upon aaother*s manor. But the, other having 
resisted his. violence* this wire-drawer .went off to 
maice report of the mat^r to the Dui(f of Anjou, 
whakept the watch, paying ten crowns for.it, which 
he made be given to the murderer. The servant* a 
young. girl. of sixteen^ took refuge in the house of a 
velvet manufacturer, who wished to make her promise 
to go to mass, and while she was disputing with him, 
the murderers came upon her and killed her. After 
having in this manner slain Lussaut, they shut the 
door and went away. Frances Baillet, his wife, an 
honourable lady, having learned from a young man 
named Rem! what had happened to her husband 
and her 3on, went up to the garret, and, opening a 

« Thuani Historia, LII. 8, torn. iii. p. 135 ; edit. Load. 1735, 
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Window to make her escape to the court of her 
neighbour, as many others had done, the fall she 
received was so violent that she broke both her legs. 
The murderers having re-entered the house, and per- 
ceiving this window open and the house empty, so 
threatened and terrified the person next door (who 
had concealed the woman in his cellar), that he told 
them where she was. Then they took her, and 
dragged her by the hair for a great way along the 
streets; and, perceiving bracelets of gold on her 
arms, that they might not have the trouble of un- 
fastening them, they hacked off her two hands ; and 
as she bemoaned to herself their extreme cruelty a 
cook who was in the crowd thrust a spit through her 
body, which remained fixed in it. Some hours 
afterwards the body thus mutilated was dragged into 
the river. The two hands lay for several days on 
the pavement, where they were gnawed by the 
dogs*'* 

But we cannot afford space for any more of these 
horrid relations. Of the persons massacred *^ the 
greater number/* says the writer of the Memoirs, 
** were killed by powerful stabs with daggers and 
poniards. Those were treated with the least cruelty. 
For the others were tortured in all the parts of their 
bodies, mutilated of their limbs, mocked and out- 
raged by taunts still sharper than the points of the 
swords by which they were pierced." Several old 
men, he goes on to state, being seized and brought 
down to the river, were first knocked on the head 
against the stones of the quay, and then thrown half 
dead into the water. In one of the streets a number 
of boys of nine or ten years of age were seen drag- 
ging about an infant yet in swaddhng-cloths by a rope 
tied round its neck. Another little child, on being 

* M^moires de I'Estat, i. 307. 
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laid hold of, be^n to laugh and to play with the 
beard of the stranger in whose arms it found itself; 
but the roan, untouched by its simple innocence, thrust 
his dagger into its bosom, and then tossed it iVom 
him into the river. "The paper would weep," con- 
cludes our author, '* if I were to recite the horrible 
blasphemies which were uttered by these monsters 
and incarnate devils during the fury of so many 
slaughters. The uproar, the continual sound of ar« 
quebuses and pistols, the lamentable and affrighting 
cries of those in agony, the vociferations of the mur- 
derers, the dead bodies thrown from the windows, or 
dragged through the mire with strange hootings and 
hissings, the smashing of doors and windows, the 
stones which were thrown against them, and the pil* 
laging of more than six hundred houses — all this, 
long continued, could only present to the eyes of the 
reader a perpetual image of extreme misery in aJl its 
forms*.*' 

By the fortunate mismanagement of the person 
chai^d with the conduct of the massacre in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, the greater number of the 
Protestants lodged in that quarter of the city, among 
whom were the Sieur de Fontenay, the Vidame of 
Chartres, the Count of Montgomery, and many other 
noblemen and gentlemen of distinction, were enabled 
to effect their escape. They first received intelligence 
of what was going forward on the other side of the 
river about five o'clock in the morning, when a man 
who had come across in a boat brought them the 
accounts of the extraordinary state in which the town 
was. Disbelieving the assertion of their informer 
that the atrocities which he reported were perpetrated 
by the order of the King, and convinced that his 
majesty himself must be in as much danger from the 

« Memoirts de I'Estat, i. 313. 
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authors of the massacre of their Protestant hrethren* 
many of them were on the point of proceeding across 
the river with the intention of lending their aid to 
protect tke royal person and authority. But they soon 
had reason to repent Uieir rashness. While about to 
step into the boats they perceived approaching them 
from the opposite side about two hundred soldiers 
of the King's guard, who immediately discharged 
upon them a volley of musketry. Looking up they 
beheld Charles himself at the window of the Hotel de 
Bourbon, not only encouraging the soldiers, but join- 
ing- them in the attack* He was firing as fast as the 
guns could be handed to him, and calling out to the 
men below, with passionate imprecations, to make 
all haste, as the Hugonots were already taking flight. 
On observing this they lost not a moment in at** 
tempting their escape; and, some on foot, some 
on horseback, although many of those who were 
mounted were without boots or spurs, they fled in all 
directions, no one thinking of saving anything but 
his life. The soldiers, rushing into their houses, 
pillaged them of whatever they contained, and mas- 
sacred at the same time many of the inmates who 
had not had time to make their escape. Voltaire 
informs us, in one of the notes to the Henriadci 
that he had heard the Marshal de Tesse mention 
that, having met in his youth an old gentleman above 
a hundred years of age, who had served in the guards 
of Charles IX.^ he questioned him on the subject of 
the St. Bartholomew, and asked him if it was true 
that the King had fired on his Protestant subjects. 
*' I myself, sir,'' answered the old man, ''loaded the 
carbine for him *." 

The slaughter continued without intermission till 
five o'clock in the afternoon, at which hour procla- 

* Henriade, tom« i. p. 258, edit, Pariii 1770, 
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mation was made by soiyid of trumpet in the King^^s 
name, commanding all the citizens to retire to their 
houses. But at an early hour on the following' 
morning the populace, refreshed by their few hoars 
of rest, recommenced their bloody work ; and during' 
the whole of that day and the next the butchery of the 
unhappy Hugonots was carried on with undiminished 
ferocity, the infuriated rabble only stopping at last 
when they could find no more victims to destroy. 
Meanwhile the couriers which had been despatched to 
the provinces with letters from the King to the several 
governors, had advertised them of what was passii^ 
in the capital, and directed them to follow the same 
course with regard to the persons belonging to the 
obnoxious faith in the principal towns of their respec- 
tive districts. The consequence was, that the same 
melancholy scenes which had been acted in Paris 
were repeated in many parts of France. At Meaux, 
at Troyes, at Orleans, at Bourges, at Lyons, at 
Toulouse, at Rouen, at Bourdeaux, and in various 
other places, the mob, encouraged and assisted by the 
authorities, committed the wildest excesses of blood- 
shed and spoliation. It does not, however, belong 
to our subject to enter into the details of these 
provincial massacres. We return to collect a few 
additional particulars of what took place at Paris. 

As soon as the soldiers of the Duke of Guise had 
left the Admiral's hotel on the morning of the 24th, 
a party of the populace, hearing the tocsin ringing 
from the clock of the Palais de Justice, rushed into 
the Rue de B6tizy, and were soon collected in a 
tumultuous throng around and within the court of 
the mansion which had just been the scene of such 
sanguinary atrocities. Having found among the 
other slain the mangled body of Coligny, they 
gathered round it with eager curiosity, and vied with 
one another in heaping mockery and outrage on the 
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senseless clay. Not satisfied with the disi^pure- 
ment already inflicted upon it by tho$e who had 
deprived it of life, they proceeded to hack and mu* 
tilate it till the gory lump scarcely retained a trace of 
hinnanity. One man taking a knife from hi^ pocket 
cut off the head, and, bearing it away with him, is 
said to have presented it to Charles and his mother, 
by whom, after being embalmed, it was sent, accord- 
ing to one report, to the Pope at Rome, or, a.s other 
authorities assert, to King Philip II. of Spain. 
Other monsters, imitating this example, tore off the 
hands, the feet, the ears ; after which the trunk .was 
kicked and dragged about in the mire of the streets 
by one band of blood-stained revellers, after another 
for three days. It was at last taken to the gibbet at 
Montfaucon, and there hung up by the legs. De 
Thou, as he informs us, saw it thus suspended; 
and the sad spectacle not only brought to his recol- 
lection the scene of which Jie had beep a witness only 
a few days before in the choir of Notre Dame» bu^ 
to use his own expressions, called up before his very 
eyes the image of that fapious general, the destroyer 
of so many cities and the victor in so many fields, as 
he then looked, while already triumphing in imagina- 
tion over the humbled arms of Spain *. Other eyes 

* Vila, p. 11, torn, vii., Lond. 1735. De Thou had gone out as 
usual to hear mass on the morning of the 24th, and saw on his 
way the people dragging to the river the dead bodies of Jerdnie 
Grollot, bailiif of Orleans, and of Caliste Garrault, both of whom 
were known to him. On this he returned home, and went no 
more abroad till the massacre was over. Christopher de Thou^ 
the father of the great historian, was at this time First Presi- 
dent of the Parliament of Paris, and was afterwards very generally 
regarded by the Protestants as having taken an active part in 
preparing and conducting the scheme of the court. His son, 
. however, vindicates his memory from this imputation, and assures 
us that he never spoke of the St. Bartholomew but with horror^ 
applying to it the verses of Statius : 

" Kxcidat ilia dies aevo^ ne postera credant 

X 
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also did not shrink from the contemplation of the 
venerable nobleman's remains, as, naked, mutilated, 
and besmeared with all manner of defilement, they 
swung in their iron chain from that gallow-tree. 
Charles and his mother, attended by a numerous 
suite, came to view the hideous spectacle. As th^ 
King gazed on the carcass, one of the courtiers 
who accompanied him remarked that the smell of 
it was offensive: — "The body of a dead enemy," 
replied his majesty, repeating the expression of Vi- 
tellius at Cremona, ** always smells sweet.'* 

Such sights were a favourite enjoyment of Cathe- 
rine and her son. After the massacre was over it 
became the object of the court, in order to rid itself 
of the odium attaching to so foul a treachery, to make 
it appear that the blood which had flown so profusely 
had been only shed in self-defence, inasmuch as a 
conspiracy of the Hugonots for the murder of the 
royal family and the seizure of the kingdom had been, 
in fact, on the eve of breaking out when its authors 
were thus suddenly overpowered and destroyed. The 
papers of Coligny had been examined in vain for any- 
thing which could be brought forward as affording evea 
a shadow of proof of this pretended plot Another 
expedient was therefore resorted to. Two eminent 
individuals of the Protestant persuasion, Cavagnes, a 
counsellor of the Parliament of Toulouse,and Brique- 
maut, a retired military officer of rank, both persons of 
venerable age, having been thrown into prison during 
the massacre, were brought to trial on the charge of 
having been implicated with the Admiral in the treason 
for which he had suffered death. The judges before 
whom they were brought in the first instance finding 
that no evidence was produced against them except 
the assertions of their accusers, had the courage to 

Secula: nos certe taceamus^ et obruta mu1t& 

Nocte tegi propria^ patiamur crimina gentis."«*-jSt/i;. v. 
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refuse to declare them guilty. A more compliant tri- 
bunal however was subsequently found ; and after an 
unsuccessful attempt had been made to seduce them 
into a confession by a promise that their lives should 
be saved, sentence of death, confiscation of goods, 
and attainder, was pronounced against them. They 
were accordingly dragged on hurdles from the prison 
of the Conciergerie to the Place de Greve, and there 
hanged. These unfortunate persons had been well 
known to Charles, who had been wont to make 
them many professions of his favour and respect. 
Both he and his mother, however, chose to regale 
their eyes with the sight of the agonies of the 
dying men. For this purpose the King left the bed- 
side of his young consort, the beautiful and ad- 
mirable Elizabeth of Austria, who had that morning 
presented him with a daughter, the first fruit of their 
union, and also the last. Having arrived at an early 
hour in the evening at the H6tel de Ville, the royal 
guests sat down to a sumptuous repast in the great 
hall of that building, the windows of which over- 
looked the place of execution. That the party miifht 
havp time tq eryoy the preliminary ejitertainment 
provided for them, tjie performanqe of the ft.tal cere- 
mony was delaye4 tijl ten o'clock, althpMgh the gr^y- 
haired prisoners, sitting boynd an4 b&reh§J^d^d on 
their burdlfJS, were exposed during ^ great part of this 
interval to sufferings much worse than death from 
the pitiless outrages of the multitude around the 
scaflfold. At last, at the hour we have mentioned, 
the windows of the hall were thrown open, and 
Charles, with his mother and his two brothers, having 
advanced in the midst of a blaze of torches, the 
executioner proceeded to his horrid task, while they 
looked on with fixed attention. In the celebrated 
diatribe against Catherine de Medicis, commonly 
ascribed to the pen of the younger Henry Stephens, 
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Chapter X. 

MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW, — CONCLUDED. 

Although the general carnage at Paris terminated 
after the first three days, individuals continued to be 
occasionally fallen upon and put to death nearly 
throughout the week. After the cessation of the 
massacre the city presented a hideous aspect. In 
many pf the principal streets the stripped bodies and 
separated limbs of the slaughtered sti^ lay putrefying 
oil the ground. These disgusting relics crowded 
especially the banks of the river, along which a sort 
of market was established, where the relations of the 
dead might be seen bargaining for the corpses with 
those who had dragged them up from the rivpr. 
Many, however, were carried down by the current 
beyond the bounds of the city ; and by an extract 
which has been printed from the records preserved 
in the H6tel de Ville, it appears that between the 
5th and 13th of September no fewer than 1100 
bodies were cast ashore and interred in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Cloud, Auteuil, and Chaillot. 
Above a month elapsed before all the dead were 
removed from the streets ; and even at the distance 
of more than a year bodies were occasionally found 
on the roofs of houses, in cellars, or other less-fre- 
quented places. The blood of Coligny is said to 
have remained distinguishable on the wall of his 
h6tel for more than a century. " There are old men 
still alive,'* says a French author, writing in 1826, 

x3 
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** who Bfffirm that they have known persons who 
had seen arid touched that blood *." 

The numbers of those who perished in this ter- 
rible convulsion have, as was to be expected in a case 
so much open to conjecture, been very variously esti- 
mated. A Catholic historian (Perefixe) has carried 
the amount so high as lOO^OOO ; but the opinion of 
De Thou, who fixes it at about 30,000, is probably 
nearer the truth. In Paris De Thou says thare were 
2000 killed on the first day only ; and other authori- 
ties make the whole number who fell in this city 
before the termination of the massacre not less than 
10,000. The Italian historian, Davila, who adopts 
this estimate; states that among the slain were five 
hundred lords, kiiights, and military officers of rank. 
Ferefixesays' there fell twenty lords of note, and 
twelve hundred gentlemen f* Ramus was the most 
distin^shed literary x^haracter who was butchered ; 
but ttit otltkir&ted critic, Dionysius Lambinus, who 
was ako^^eindthgin*Paris at this time, is said to- 
^ied sodtt after of the fright into whieh he was 
" Some tyf' the most eminent, however, among the 
intended '-victims' were fortunate enough, through 
varlmiH^lclmices, to escape the fate which involved 
so nvany of their friends. We have already noticed 
the di^umstanee to which the lords and gentlemen 
lodged in the FaubOarg-St.-Germain were indebted 
'for their preservation. These persons, who belonged 
pmicipaily to Normandy and Polctou, had taken up 
their residence in this part of Paris, according to the 
Due de Sully, not without some suspicion that they 
were likely to be quite as safe here as in the heart 
of the town. When pressed to remove to the other 

* Histotre de la St. Barthtlemy, Svo,' Paris,' 1826, pp. 372, 
375, 376. 

t See upon this head the Edinburgh Keview, vol. xliy. pp. 96, 
U2, 114, 115. 
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Bide of the river, they always replied that they found 
they agreed best with the air of the suburbs *. A 
few others were saved by having withdrawn from the 
capital altogether, before the fatal day, in consequence 
of the apprehensions they entertained, or by having 
declined to come thither at all. Among the former 
"were the Sieur de Langoiran, who, before his 
departure, shrewdly remarked to Coligny himself 
that he ran away because he preferred being saved 
with the fools, to perishing with the wise. The 
Sieur de Rosny, the father of Sully, was so en-* 
tirely of the same mind, that he looked upon his 
fellow Protestants who testified so much alacrity in 
repairing, on the royal invitation, to court, as actuated 
by nothing short of infatuation. In public he said 
little, seeing the slight regard his warnings were 
likely to meet with from the generality of his party ; 
but when he found himself alone with Coligny and 
some others of his more intimate friends, he told 
them plainly what he thought, remarking that if the 
proposed marriage should ever take place the wed- 
ding-favours would probably be of rather a deep 
Vermillion t> Accordingly, as soon as he had pre* 
sented his son, Bethune, to the young Prince of 
Navarre, to whose service it had been agreed that 
he should be attached, the sagacious old man re* 
turned to his estate in the country. 

Young Bethune, when thus placed in the suite of 
the master whom he so long and so ably served, was 

* M^moires des Sages et Royales CEconomies, par. I. chap. iv. 
Ir this chapter the author gives thirty-three reasons which ought 
to have made the Hugonots distrust the court before the massacre, 
having in that immediately preceding enumerated thirty-five which 
they apparently had for entertaining the opposite sentiment. The 
whole forms a curious specimen of that mode of examining a dif- 
ficult question, which Franklin tells us he used to practise, and 
to which lie has given the name ol Moral Algehra, 

f Id. chap. ii. 



only in. bis Iw^fth ymr, And appears, a? scx)n as be 
was Uft in • Fp<ris> to have proceeded to apply himse\f 
t(>tbe studies suited to bi^ age, for which purpose 
bi$ r^ideace had been (is^d on the south side of the 
river, in the neighbourhood of the colleges. On the 
night of Saturday, the ^3d of August, he had g^oae 
to bed at an early hour, intieiiding to rise nex:t morn- 
ing somewhat sooner than usual, to present himself 
at court ; but about three o'clock he was awakened 
by the eries of the people in the streets, aud the alarm- 
bells which were ringing froin all the steeples. His 
Eoyernof and bi3 valet-de-chaoibre had already both 
id the bouse tQ ascertain the nature of the con^mo* 
tion^ apd no one remained witbin except the laad- 
lord. . The man was a Protectant ; but in this eqier- 
geiifiy ha earn^sily urged hi^ ypung lodger to accooi- 
pany him tQ.mass, to save the bouse from pillage and 
bo4b of theni' frtom .beipg massaci^d. Instead) how- 
ewer, pf fo^lowihg ibis.adme, Bethune resolved to en- 
deav(Hir to iind.his way to the College of Burgundy *, 
ftfiiprindpa) of vrhicb, be was aure, would not refuse 
him an:ia«ylutn< • Af^eordingly, pptting on his scho- 
lar a g^wn*-and taking a bpok under his arm, he set 
out. • In th^ Rue St* Jacques be was stopped by a 
party of ^oidievs, who virere proceeding to use him 
rougbly ; but one of them having snatched from him 
the ibook. which he carried, it luckily (de bon heur^ is 
tb« eix|)reBsiQn in the text) turned out to be a bre- 
viaryv if we are not rather to suppose that this par- 
ticttliar volume had been judiciously selected by the 
boy from a presentiment of the service it might ren- 
der him in such a case as the present. Be that as it 
may, the circumstance immediately procured him bis 
U'herty ; he^ was allowed to proceed on his way, afid 
when he was again detained in the Rue de la Harpe, 
arid a third time at the entry to the cloister of 6t 
* It stood on the site of the present Ecole de Medecine. 
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Bennet, he found his book on both occasions his suf« 
ficient passport. As he hastened along, however, he 
beheld the mob everywhere breaking into and plun- 
dering the houses of the Hugonots, and, with the 
wildest cries, butchering indiscriminately men, wo- 
men, and children — sights which could not fail to fill 
him with considerable impatience to reach his in- 
tended place of refuge. He at last arrived at the gate 
of the college ; but here the porter resolutely refused 
for some time to give him admission. He contrived, 
however, to subdue the man's obstinacy by putting 
into his hand four testons, which he happened to have 
in his pocket; prevailed upon by which bribe, he 
consented to carry up his name and his request to 
the principal. That person, with a compassion and 
courage but rarely exemplified during this terrible 
crisis,, immediately came to the gate and admitted 
his young friend, although greatly embarrassed how 
to dispose of him, in consequence of there being two 
priests at the moment in his chamber, who had just 
been telling him of the design that had been formed 
to exterminate the Hugonots, even to the infants at 
the breast, afler the example, as they expressed it, of 
the Sidilian vespers. He- contrived, however, to 
place Bethune in a secret apartment, where he lay 
concealed for three days, no one ever visiting him 
except a trusty servant of the principal, who brought 
him his food. At the end of this period, the ge- 
neral massacre being over, two armed men, sent by 
his father, arrived at the college to inquire afi«r him ; 
and after three days more he received a letter from 
his father, desiring him to remain at Paris, to pro* 
ceed with his studies as before, and, in order that he 
might do so without danger, to go to mass, as his 
royal master and many others had consented to do*. 
One or two others, as well as Navarre and Condt^, 
♦ M^moires, chap. v. 
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were permitted to live .by the forbearance of the au- 
thors of the massacre. The illustrious I'Hospital, 
who, although be continued in the profession of the 
anciei^t faith, was universally suspected to be very 
nearly a Protestant at heart, had resigned the chan- 
cellorsbip about four years before, and was at this 
time residing at his country seat not far from Paris. 
Jlis friends, apprehensive for his safety, ur^ed him 
either to fly or at least to put his house in a state of 
defence ; but conscious of no crime, the old man re- 
fused to do anything which might seem to have been 
dictated by s^ sense of guilt Even when a party of 
horse was seen advancing upon his residence, he 
would not permit his gates to be closed against them. 
Fortunately, however, while these assailants were on 
the point of massacring him, another party arrived, 
bringing express orders from the King that his life 
should be spared. On being informed that it had 
been determined to pardon him, *' I did not know," 
he coolly replied, " that I had done anything to de- 
serve either pardon qr punishment." The daughter 
of the ex-chancellor was at Paris during the time of 
the massacre ; ^nd she also had the good fortune to 
save her Ufe, through the protectio^ of the Duchess 
pf Guise. 

Another person whom Charles spared of his own 
accord was his surgeon, Ambrose Pare, or Pareus, 
th^ same who has already been mentioned as having 
attended to dress the wounds of Coligny after the 
attempt to assassinate him by Maurevel. Par^, who 
wa^ one of the most eminent members of his profes- 
sion of whom that age could boast, lived, although a 
Protestant, in the enjoyment of the greatest familiarity 
with Charles, who, Brantome tells us, on the evening 
before the massacre, sent for him, and placing him 
in a room near his own chamber, ordered him to re- 
main there without stirring, remarking that it was 
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not reasonable that one so serviceable in saving th^ 
lives of others should lose his own*. Sully relates 
that, while the slaughter was going forward, his ma- 
jesty endeavoured to persuade Part^ to change his 
religion ; on which the latter boldly replied, ** By the 
light of God, Sire, I cannot doubt that you well re- 
member having promised, as the conditions on which 
I engaged never to disobey you, that there were four 
things you would never ask me to do ; namely, to 
return into my mother s womb, to be present at a 
battle, to quit your service, or to go to mass/* The 
frank and gay tone of this answer seems to have put 
Charles in good humour ; and Pard was allowed to 
retain his religion as well as his life. The Same his- 
torian informs us that the King afterwards came to 
Pare, and confessed to him that ever since the com- 
mencement of the massacre he had felt as if he had 
been in a high fever, and that the figures of the mur- 
dered people, with their faces besmeared with blood, 
seemed to start up every moment before his eyes, 
both while he slept and while he was awake. On 
this Part5 seized the opportunity of recalling the royal 
mind to sentiments different from those which had 
recently possessed it ; and the consequence was th6 
appearance of an edict next day, commanding all to 
abstain on pain of death from any fui?ther acts of 
slaughter or pillage t. 

Few had a narrower escape from the St. Bar- 
tholomew than the celebrated Philip de Morn ay, 
afterwards so well known both as a soldier, a poli- 
tician, and an author. Although at this time only 
in his twenty -third year, De Mornay had already 
not only travelled over a great part of Europe, but had 
so much distinguished himself by his exertions, both 
with sword and pen, in the Protestant cause, as to 

* Discours de Charles IX. 
f M^moireS; chap. Vi. 
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have in some sort taken his rank, atnon^. the leaders 
of Jus party. Having returned to France from Eng- 
land about the end of July, he immediately proeeeded 
to Paris to join Coliguy and the other Hugonot 
^ntlemen who had assembled to witness, the roybl 
marriage. Yet wie are told he was far fiom being 
wiihout apprehen8k>n as to the designs of the eourt; 
and felt so little sympathy with the pcevailisg feelings 
of his party^ that on the day when the nuptial cere* 
mony was performed he scarcely left hialodgingSL 
On the following Friday (the 22d) hei was preparing 
to return to his country-seat, and had taken lea^e of 
Coligay with that intention, when (as. he wsts aiiLer* 
watds rnf^ing a call upon another iriendy M*< de 
Eoix» to bid him ajso adieu) his German servant 
came and informed him of the attempt that had 
Just beea made on th/e. Admiral's li^ On receiving 
this, intelligence he immediately ran but to -the street, 
and was one of those, who accompanied) the wo^ndeii 
old man to his hotdi From this momeitt his^ feavs of 
some imjpending mischief became stronger^than ever ; 
but havingf made his mother, who had been with- him, 
l0kft^ her departure for the oountry without; farther 
delay^ he resolved;, notwithstanding her intreaties, to 
remain .himself for somie time longer in Paris, and to 
«hare the.fis^e of his friends, whatever that might be. 
Following the example of many of the other Hugonot 
gentlemen* he now took apartments in the Rue de 
Betizy, that he migM be as near the Admiial as 
possible ; but fortunately they could not be got ready 
for him before Monday, and he was therefore obliged 
to .remain till then at his old lodgings, winch were in 
the Hue St. Jacques, at the sign of the GoldeQ 
Compass* On returning thither at a late hoiir oa 
Saturday night from a visit to Coltgay/ he was 
infornned that certain movements of arms ■ bad been 
observed among some of the citizens^ ^Next morn^ 
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iBg, having defipatcbed his G^rttiiut servant 'before 
five o'dock to the house of the A<liniral,'ih&niian 
soon afler returned, and gave hhn an adcount of Ihe 
dreadfiil state in which that part of the city iv as. 
He rose instantly, and dressed himself with* the in* 
tention of leaTing the house; bat before he could 
get ready the mob were in the street, and to attempt 
escape was im^possible. Fortunately his landJovd, 
although a Catbolio, was disposed to do' everything 
in his power to save him ; and having just found 
time to burn bis papers before the party who had 
been sent to seek for him found their way to his 
apartments, he was enabled to elude their ^se^yeh by 
concealinig hims^f till they took their departure. Thsft 
day he was not again molested ; but on the ' foHow^' 
ing* morning his landlord came to inform hnii'that the 
frenzy of the populace bad broken ontaniew;' and 
that it was no longer in his power to ' shelter him^ 
By this time the murderers were in the > neighbouring 
house^ the master of whieh^ Odet Petite k >bookfte1ler, 
they massacred, and afterwards threw his dead body 
out of one of the Windows^ On hearing' this, De 
Momay, putting on a black dress of : a ' very plain 
fashion and bis sword, immediatiely descended to 
the street, and had the good fortune to escape notice 
while the mob were still engaged in* pillagh^g the 
adjacent hoAse. Having crossed the river^ he prci- 
ceeded up the Rue St. Martin till be eame oppt)8ite 
to the alley on the left called the Rue de Trousse- 
vache, not, however, having walked this considerable 
distance without being frequently exposed to the 
greatest danger. His intention was to take refuge 
here with an attorney of the name of Girard, who 
used to manage the affairs of his family, and would 
not, he trusted, refuse him an asylum. On airriving 
at. the house, he found Girard himself standing at 
the door. The moment was a critical Dne> fer the 
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captain of the watch tras just passing. However, 
Girard had the presence of mind to receive him in 
such a manner as to occasion no suspicion. Having' 
entered the house, he took his place at a desk» and 
employed himself in writing, like the other clerks. 
Unfortunately, however, the persons belonging to his 
household had conjectured that Girard's would be his 
hiding-place; and thither they came, one after the 
other, to seek for him or to share his retreat This 
was soon remarked ; and during the night an order 
came to Girard to deliver up the person whom he 
kept concealed in his house. To remain here longer, 
therefore, was impossible ; and at an early hour in 
the morning he set out alone to endeavour to escape 
from the city, or to find some other place of retreat. 
As he was leaving the house, a young roan who had 
been his clerk came up to him, and, greatly to his 
comfort, offered to get him out by the Porte St. 
Martin, where he was known to the soldia*s on 
guard, having been formerly one of them. On 
reaching this gate, however, they found to their 
dismay that orders had been given that it should 
not be opened that morning. They were there- 
fore obliged to proceed to the adjoining Porte St 
Denis, with the guard of which the clerk had no 
more acquaintance than De Mornay himself, and 
where it does not appear that the latter was likely 
to derive any advantage whatever firom the pre- 
sence of his companion, if indeed the circumstance 
of that person being only in his slippers (which 
he had on their first setting out refused to take the 
trouble of exchanging for shoes) should not rather 
expose them both to greater risk of detention. 
However, to the Porte St Denis they went; and 
after being questioned were actually allowed to 
pass, De Mornay having represented himself as an 
attorney's clerk, who had got leave from bis master 
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to go during the vacation to Rouen, his native place, 
to see his relations. But tlie unlucky slippers were 
destined afler all to work them the very mischief 
which De Mornay had feared. They had not been 
long gone when it occurred to one of the guard that 
this was rather a strange attire for a person about to 
make so distant a journey as to Rouen ; and the man 
having mentioned his suspicions to his comrades, it 
was instantly resolved to' despatch four armed men 
afler the fugitives. They were overtaken by this 
party near the village of La Vilette, and imme- 
diately brought back in the hands of a mob of the 
country people, who could hardly be prevented from 
tearing De Mornay to pieces on the way. The clerk 
by his conduct added not a little to the danger 
— for, entirely losing his presence of mind, as they 
dragged his master along with the avowed inten^ 
tion of throwing him into the river, he swore vehe- 
mently that M. Duplessis, or, as he sometimes called 
him, M. de Buhy (these being actually the titular 
designations by which he was commonly known) 
was no Hugonot — thus effectually revealing who the 
captive was, if the persons to whom he addressed 
himself had not been rendered deaf or inattentive 
to his exclamations by their own fury and clamour. 
With more prudence, De Mornay himself merely 
remarked that he was convinced they would be sorry 
to put an innocent man to death from having mistaken 
him for another person ; and assured them that, if 
they would take him into some house, he would give 
them such references to persons in the city as 
would satisfy them on inquiry that the account he had 
given of himself was correct* He at last prevailed 
upon them to comply with his request, and some of 
them accompanied him into a house in the suburbs ; 
but now that he had obtained this reprieve he hardly 
Imew how to avail himself of it. At first be 

y2 
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thought of throwing himself out of the window, 
but on reflection resolved to make an attempt to get 
out of their hands by sheer assurance ; and, when 
they asked him for his promised references, he 
boldly named as persons to whom he was well 
known the Messieurs de Rambouillet, and the Car- 
dinal, their brother. This he did, partly in the 
hope of overawing them somewhat by these impos- 
ing names, but principally because he knew they 
could not easily find access to personages of such 
rank, and would therefore, he imagined, be forced 
to take his asserted acquaintanceship upon trust. 
But those with whom he had to deal were not to 
be so put off. Considering^ probably, that an at* 
torney's clerk could hardly be altogether without 
some friends of lower degree than nobles and 
cardinals, they insisted upon his giving them other 
references. At this moment the waggon from 
Rouen made its appearance ; and, as he had said 
that he belonged to that city, some one proposed to 
stop the vehicle in order to see if any of the persons 
in it knew anything of him. When they found that 
none of the passengers had ever heard of his naune, 
their conviction that he was an impostor became 
more confirmed than ever ; and the cry to have him 
thrown into the river was raised again with re- 
newed violence. Some further contention, which 
we have not space to detail, consumed a little more 
time; and while they were yet wrangling, two mes- 
sengers whom, on De Mornay's reference, they had 
sent to Girard returned with that person's answer. 
De Momay had written an open note to him in 
these words, ** Sir, I am detained by the people ai 
the Porte and Faubourg of St. Denis, who will not 
believe that i am Philip Mornay, your clerk, to 
whom you have given leave to go to see his rela- 
tions at Rouen during the vacation. I beg you will 
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e#rtUy to ffaenk the truth of this stateiUetot; that they 
majr permit me to pro<;eed on my joarney." T\itse 
directions were certainly explicit enough, and mi^t 
have sufficed fbr a man of less sagacity than Girard 
appears to have been. On reading the note the 
attorney, who happened, we are told, to be a goodly 
looking personage, and to bear in his dress and gene- 
ral appearance an air of superior respectability, having 
first in a few words expressed his displeasure ^t the 
hindrance which his clerk had met with, wrote on 
the back of the paper the desired attestation, with 
an assurafncethat the individual in their hands was 
neither a rebel nor a seditious person, and sub* 
scribed his signature. A little boy belonging to the 
hodse, howevei*, had nearly spoiled all by observing 
that the clerk they were inquiring afler, had only been 
in his master's service since yesterday morning. 
Jihckiiy thi$( remark passed unnoticed by the tw6 
meki ; and quite convinced that De Moniay was 
really Ghrard's clerk, they hastened back to their 
companions, no doubt thinking they had very 
satisfactorily acquitted themselves of therr imssion. 
Atrd such was the impression they produced on 
th^ rest, by ihe account they gave of their re^ 
ception, and the confirmation they brought of De 
Moroay^s story, that the suspicions they had enter*- 
tkined were at once removed, and they immediately 
resolved not only to set him free, but, by way of 
making sonfie amends for the unjust treatment he 
had received, to escort him back to the spot where 
they had apprehended him. He got out of their 
hands at last about nine o'clock, and lost no time 
in pursuing his journey. At Chantilly he obtained 
a horse from his fViend Montmorency, one of the 
few who had escaped the massacre by leaving Paris 
in time under the apprehension of the impendihg 
treachery. At last, though not without some other 
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perBs aad '* hair-fareadih 'scapes^** he arrived in 
safety at his estate of Buhy, in Normandy, on Frir 
day ; where, however, he found his family and estar 
bliahment dispersed, his mother having been obliged 
to taise refuse in the house of a neighbour. In the 
course of a few days he embarked at Dieppe ibr Eng^ 
iand ; and, siker encountering a severe storm* which 
at one time threatened to drive them back to Calais, 
and the tenrore of which were aogmented by the. cries 
of numbers of women and children, flying, like hii»- 
self, from the blood-drendied land of their birth, he 
reached tiie port of Rye on the ninth day after the 
massacre. > 

Such is the interesting narrative which has been 
given' us by the wife of Duplessis-^Momay, in her 
memoir of her husband, only very recently puUished 
for the first time ^. The writer adds that her hus^ 
band had often told her that at the moment when he 
first heard that ithe massacre was going on, hatnng 
hfted up his spiriiio God, he conceived a firm aasa«- 
Tsnce bo(h that he shomld effect his escape, and that 
he ' should - live to see the slaughter of his ftwads 
avenged. This excellent lady, then the widow cf 
M; de Feuqueres, was also in Paris during the St 
Bartholomew; and the dangers to which she was 
herself exposed were still more formidable than those 
'midergone by the gentleman who afterwards became 
her husband. M. de Feuqueres had died of a wound 
received in battle about three years before^ leaving 
with his young widow a daughter six months ol^ 
whom he had never seen. Soon after this Madame 
de Feuqueres received the news of the deaths of her 
father, M. de la Borde, of her sister, and of the 
father of her late husband. To add to her distresses, 
she had been stripped of all her property by <the dvil 

4c M^nioire^ et Correspondence de DaplessiSi>Monifty ; Pimw. 
laSii tDme i. pp. 37-^$. 
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eonftisions of the time, and w«s almost withoHt the 
means of enstenoe. This load of snfiering broke 
down ber health, which she never afterwards entirely 
Tecovered. At length, on the condnsion of the peace 
of ld70, she came to Paris with her daughter, or 
tile invitation of her mother, who continued in the 
profession of the ancient religion, although the rest of 
the family had embraced the princij^es of the Refop- 
mation. From this time Madame de Feuqneres had 
remained in the French capital. 

On the morning of the Sunday on which the mas- 
sacre commenced, she was still in bed in her lodgings 
in the Rue St. Antoine, when one of her maid^fler* 
ivants, who was a Protestant, came running into her 
room in a static of great terror, to inform her that m 
the heart of the town, where she had just been, the 
inob were IdlHng every body. Without feeling any 
great alarms Madame de Fenqueres, who had: in^ 
tended to go that day to the iLouvre to take leave ef 
the Princess of Cond^, and some others of her friends, 
prepltcatory to her propbsed departure. on Monday to 
spefld the' winter with one of her sisters in the ooun^ 
try^ roee, and put on part of her dress, when, look- 
ing from her window, she perceived the whole street 
in coBomotionj Parties of military were mixed with 
the crowd, and all wore white crosses in their hats. 
Convinced now of the reality of the danger, she had 
already sent off to her mother, with whom her bro- 
thers also lived, to inquire what was the meaning 
of the disturbance; when a message was brought 
her from her maternal uncle, the Bishop of Senlis, 
who desired her to put out of the way whatever 
articles she had of greatest vakie, aad promised 
that he would immediately send some one to find 
her. This, however, the Bishop either found it 
in^ssible or forgot to do, having learned that his 
own brother had been killed in the Jlue de Betixy, 



al6ii^ v/iVh the other Hug-onot geutletnen lodged 
around the hotel of the Admiral, and having after- 
Wards been arrested himself by the mob while attempt- 
ing to liiake his way through the streets, and placed 
in considerable jeopardy, probably on account of his 
Protestant connections. After waiting, therefore, fbr 
about half an hour, Madame de Feuqueres, seeing 
the riotelis fast approaching, deemed it best to send 
off her daughter by a female servant to a: M. de Per- 
reuze, who held the office of Master of Requests in the 
royal household, and who was her relation and ofie of 
Jher best friends. This gentleman .received the child 
-into hit house, which was in the Vieille Rue'du Tem- 
ple, bv a baick door, and also sent to its mbther.to say 
•th^, if she diose, he would give her too an asylum. 
Madame de Feuqueres gladly accepted this offer ; 
alid, leaitihgher lodgings for that puippfee, about eight 
o'fclock, had sc0.rce^ gone, Tvheh a party of the mob 
entered the' hotise in 'search of her. . When they could 
nbt ^nd their exp'eoted victim, they proceed^ to pil- 
lage the house. In the iriean time xhe other ProteS- 
tfttit frietid^ jof M. dte Perreiize came one after the 
other td, request the protection of his roof"; till at 
length the nuihber of persons, with their familres and 
servant$, who were concealed in the hox»se amounted 
Jto &bo^ forty. Lest suspicion might be excited b^ 
the purchase of the unusual quantity of victuals r^ 
quilled fpr so many guests, M. de Perreuze sent for 
what articles he wanted to another part (Jf the town ; 
atid he and. his wife also toQk their station together at 
the front door of the house* to be ready tb exchange 
a few words with the conductors of the differetit pil- 
laging parties as they passed. AH these precautions^ 
however, proved eventually insufficient to ward off 
the apprehended danger. On Tuesday it ^as or- 
dei-ed that the house should be searched- 'By thi^ 
time» fbrtunateiy^ Ifae greater nuihber of those who 
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had crowded to it on the first breaking out of the 
massacre had lefl it and taken refuge elsewhere ; so 
that there only remained Madame de Feuqueres and 
another lady, with their attendants. In the extremity 
"which had now arrived Madame de Feuqueres was 
concealed in a loft above a granary, where, as her 
ears were pierced by the wild cries of the men, 
women, and children, whom they were butchering in 
the streets, she was thrown, she tells us, into such per- 
plexity and despair that she was at times tempted to 
rush down from her hiding-place and deliver herself 
up at once into the hands of the infuriated populace. 
What principally distracted her was the thought of 
her daughter, whom she had been obliged to leave 
below in the charge of a servant. This person, how- 
ever, succeeded in conveying the child, through the 
midst of numerous dangers, to the house of a relation 
of Madame de Feuqueres, with whom it remained in 
safety. But it was now judged advisable that ito 
mother also should as soon as possible leave her 
present asylum. It was impossible for her to venture 
to her mother's residence^ as a guard, she learned, 
had been placed around the house. She therefore 
resolved, as her only resource, to throw herself upon 
the compassion of a person who had some time 
before married one of her maid-servants, and who was 
now captain of the watch in his quarter, and in that 
character one of the commissioned agents of the 
massacre. The man, contrary to what might have 
been expected, gave her admission ; and permitted her 
to remain in his house all the night, although not 
without making her listen to many violent invectives 
against the Hugonots, and insisting with her in warm 
terms that she would find herself obliged to go to 
mass. On the following day at noon she left this re- 
treat, and set out to find her way to the house of the 
President Tambonneau, in the cloister of N6tre 
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Dame, who had been advertised of her situation by 
her mother, and solicited to afford her protection* 
She effected her entry into the house without being 
observed ; and, being placed in M. de Tambonneau's 
study, she remained there unmolested during the rest 
of that day and the greater part of the next On the 
evening of Thursday, however, information reached 
the family that the mob were about to visit them. 
There was not a moment to be lost ; and the 
hunted fugitive was again transferred to the house 
of a corn^merchant, an acquaintance of her protec* 
tor's, and a person on whose fidelity they could 
reckon. Here she remained till the following Wed- 
nesday — being concealed all the time in an upper 
chamber immediately over one tenanted by a Catholic 
lady, for fear of being discovered by whom, or by any 
erf the neighbours, she neither dared to step along the 
floor, nor even to light a candle. Her food was 
brought to her by one of the females of the family, 
who concealed it in her apron, and pretended that 
she went up to get some linen for the lady be- 
low. During this time her mother had sent to 
implore her to go to mass ; but to that proposal she 
iteadily refused to yield. At last she determined to 
make an attempt by herself to escape from Paris ; 
and on Wednesday, about eleven o'clock in the 
morning, descending from her lurking-hole, she 
Walked down to the river and stepped on board a 
boat, which was going to Sens, and in which she 
had caused a place to be taken for her the day before. 
She soon, however, found herself exposed to more 
imminent danger than ever. When they reached the 
Pont de la Tournelle, the boat was stopped by the 
guard, and their passports demanded from those on 
board ; the rest shewed theirs, but Madame de 
Feuqueres had none. On this the soldiers, eagerly 
enQlaiming that she was a Hugonot and mast bo 
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drowned, made her come out of the boat. Seeing 
herself thus on the point of being put to death, 
she besought them to conduct her to the house of M. 
de Voisenon, Auditor of Accounts, who was one of 
her friends, assuring them that he would answer 
for her. They at last agreed to comply with her re- 
quest, and two of their number were sent with her 
to the residence of the gentleman whom she named. 
When they arrived at the house the soldiers, fortu- 
nately for the success of her scheme, remained at the 
door, and allowed her to walk up stairs alone. 
She had thus an opportunity of hastily intimating to 
M. de Voisenon the situation in which she was, and 
intreating his interference to save her life. On hear- 
ing her account, he immediately v»rent down to the 
soldiers, and assured them that he had oflen seen 
the person they had brought to him in the house 
of Madame d*Eprunes, the mother of the Bishop 
of Senlis, whose family were well known to the 
good Catholics. The men however told him it was 
not about Madame d'Eprunes and her family they 
came to inquire of him, but about the female now 
present. To this all that M. de Voisenon could 
venture to reply was, that he had known her to be a 
good Catholic formerly, but what she might be now 
he could not say. Luckily, at this point of the con- 
versation, a woman who was known to the soldiers 
came up, and asked them what they were going to 
do with the person they had got in their hands. 

* Pardieu,* they answered, ' she is a Hugonot and 
must be drowned, for we see she is frightened.' 

• Why,' replied the woman, * you know me ; 1 am no 
Hugonot ; I go to mass every day ; and yet I have 
been so frightened that for these eight days past 
I have been in a fever.* ' In truth,' exclaimed one 
of the soldiers on this, ' I have been in the same state 
myself.' The two men at last consented to conduct 
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their prisoner back to the boat, merely remarking* 
as they put her again on board, that if she had 
been a man she should not have escaped so easily. 

We must sum up very briefly the remaining 
hazards which Madame de Feuqueres ran in efTect- 
ing her escape. The house of the corn-merchant, 
in which she had lain so long concealed, was pil- 
laged, she tells us, immediately after she lefl it. At 
the place where they put on shore for the night 
tliere was only one sleeping-chamber in the inn to 
which they repaired, and she was obliged to sleep in 
the same bed with two other women, whose suspicions 
she greatly feared would be excited by a fine holland 
shirt, trimmed with lace, which she wore, ill as it 
suited the rest of her attire, which was that of a 
servant Her apprehensions here, however, proved 
vain. On Thursday she left the boat, and under th^ 
conduct of a person who had been sent to meet her 
by Madame de Tombonneau, proceeded on foot to 
Vignay, the residence of the Chancellor PHospiial, 
being a distance of about five leagues. 'iPhey found 
the Chancellor's house occupied by the guard which 
the King had sent for his protection ; and Madame 
de Feuqueres therefore resolved to take up her re- 
sidence in the house of his vinedresser, a poor man^ 
who, although a Catholic, treated her with the kindest 
hospitality. Here she remained for fifteen days, 
during which time the soldiers came to the village 
searching every suspected house ; but they were pre- 
vented from entering that in which she was concealed, 
in consequence of its being considered under the 
protection of the Chancellor's guard. At last, when 
matters seemed to be somewhat tranquillized, she set 
out on her ass, accompanied by the vinedresser, to 
Eprunes, a property belonging to her grandmother, 
which she reached in safety. She was received here 
as one returned from the dead* From this she went 
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at the end of a fortnight to Buhy, now in the posses- 
sion of her eldest brother. Here she was exposed to 
new persecutions — her brother, who had himself 
saved his life by consenting to go to mass, being still 
so alarmed that he refused to allow her to remain in 
his house on her persisting in declining to accompany 
him to chapel. With a very scanty supply of money, 
therefore, she was obliged once more to set out on 
her travels ; and taking on this occasion the road to 
Sedan, she arrived safely in that city on the first of 
November, and received the warmest welcome, and 
the supply of all her wants, from numerous friends, 
most of whom had like herself taken refuge here 
afler escaping from the Parisian massacre. Madame 
de Peuqueres continued to reside in Sedan till her 
marriage with M. Duplessis-Momay in January 

Another individual who has left us a relation W 

his own pen of his escape from the St. Bartholomew^ 

is the Sieur de Mergey. The piece of autobiography 

in which this account is to be found, and which was 

completed, as the writer informs us ip his concluding 

sentence, on the third of September 1613, when he 

was in the seventy-seventh year of his age, was first 

printed at the end of Camu^at's Melanges Histo- 

riquesy published at Troyes in 1619. , Mergey had 

for some time attached himself to th^ service of the 

Count de Rochefoucauld, and had come up with his 

master to Paris on the general assembling of the 

Hugonot gentry previous to the royal marriage. 

During the week of festivities which followed the 

performance of that ceremony, he had received such 

intimations of the impendiog danger as induced him 

on the Thursday to mention his apprehensions to the 

Count, and to urge him to lose no time in quitting 

the capital. But, although evidently not without 
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Sti§()icions and fears of his own, Roiichefoucauld, 
i^th the indecision shared by so many 6i' his friends, 
appears to have felt it almost in vain to make any 
attempt to fly from his fate. " I think,'* said he, 
" that I shall not pass the winter in Paris." " But I 
Wish," replied Mergey, " you would act as well as 
think." The next day the assassination of the Ad- 
iiiiral spread general alarm among the Protestants ; 
but their confidence in the friendship and protection 
of the Court was rather increased than otherwise by 
the show of grief and resentment assumed on this 
occasion by his majesty. " Le roy^' says Mergey, 
**^^ grand semblant d'estre fort merry (marri) de 
td accident,** Rouchefbucauld was one of those who 
on the following day left their customary places of 
residence for other apartments near the Admiral, in 
the Rue de Btftizy. * The lodgings which were here 
assigned to him, we are told, had neither furniture, 
host, nor hostess. He seems, however, to have be- 
<iome so effectually alarmed by this time as to be 
determined to occupy them, desolate and comfortless 
ad they were. He deemed himself, it appears, likely 
tb be safer here than even within the walls of the 
royal palacie — if we are not, in saying so, wrdnging 
his courage and sense of duty, which pi^rhaps may 
faaVe dictated to him that his proper post was among 
the other gentletnen of his party who were assembled 
lti*onnd their wounded chief. Mergey, and Chamont, 
another person of the Count's train, overheard the 
tt'brds which passed between the King and iheir 
ihaster when the latter was taking his leave at the 
close of this day from the royal presence. His 
majesty made an attempt to detain him within the 
palace. " Foucauld," said he (the name by which 
he Was familiarly wont to call him), ''don't go 
^i^ay ; it is now late 3 kt us trifle away (baliveme- 
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rons)^ the rest of the night," " That canuot be,'' 
replied the Count, " I must go to bed, and skep.'^ 
" You shall sleep," said his majesty, " lyith my valet^i 
de-chapfibre/' But Rochefoucauld was not to h^ 
persiiaded; — in a tone of badinage, indipating, Wk^ 
\he rest of the conversation, the intimacy and s^pa- 
}|ig friendship which had hitherto subsisted betw^a 
this i^phlepoan and bis yoving sovereign, he de(:Uq«d 
his pff^^d hospitality — and lyith the words ''Aiimi 
tnon petit maitre,*' he left the rpopn. He went first 
to the chamber of the Priiicess Dowager of Coud^, 
with whom he spent nearly an hour. From thence 
he proceeded to the api^rt^nept of the King of Nar 
v^x^e ; and, having bid him also gpod night, too]^ 
his way down stairs. When he reached the bottQm 
pf the stairs a i^an iti black came ^^p to him, and 
inade hifn pome communication, which induced him 
first tp send Mergey back to Henry's apartment with 
a message tp the effect that he understood somf 
mischief was in preparation on the part pf the 
Guises* and afterwards to retnrn himself to converge 
with Henry on the matter. On this occasion Roche* 
fpucauld was accompanied by Nancey, the captain pf 
the guard, who probably affected to feel as much 
anxiety as himself on the subject of the apprehended 
disturbances. This person, Mergey tells ua, as they 
were in the royal bedchamber, lifted up the tapestry 
which divided that apartment from the Garderobe, 
and stood for a considerable time looking at and 
counting the gentlemen of Henry's retinue whp 
prowded the latter, and were all still employed in 
conversing pr otherwise amusing themselves. It 
was the tiger eyeing the prey upon which he was 
about to spring. 

Rochefoucauld and Nancey descended the stairs 
together. When they reached the court, they found 
the royal guards, Swiss* Scotch, and French, already 
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drawn up in order for fight. Their array extended 
from the stair leading up to the great hall to the gate 
opening on the street. Here sat M. de Rambouillet, 
the captain of the gate, on a small wooden block or 
stool, close to the wicket, which alone was opened 
when any one had to pass. This gentleman was an 
old comrade and friend of Mergey*s, who remarked 
that he bid him adieu as they went out with an ac- 
cent deeply expressive both of affection and sorrow. 

When the Count reached his lodgings in the Rue 
de B($tizy, M ergey and Chamont proposed to remain 
with him during the night ; but he would not allow 
them. His friend, the Sieur de Coulaines, however, 
came to sleep in the room with him, for which pur- 
pose he had caused his straw bed and a mattress (sa 
paiUasse et un matras) to be brought from his own 
house. Mergey and Chamont withdrew to a lodging 
which had been marked out for them in another 
part of the same street It was a chamber at this 
time in the occupation of a joiner, but properly form- 
ing a portion of the appurtenances of a large mansion 
in which the attendants of the Princess of Cond<^ re- 
sided, although at present having no communication 
with the rest of the building. It happened to be 
almost exactly opposite to Coligny's hotel. Mergey 
and his companion had scarcely stept into bed, when 
they were startled by the sudden noise of the attack 
on the residence of the Admiral. The former in- 
stantly rose and dressed himself in all haste. Cha- 
mont was thrown into such agitation as to be at first 
almost incapable of doing anything, and the other 
was obliged to assist him to put on his clothes. 
Mergey then proposed that they should go down to 
the street ; but Chamont fortunately, as it aflerwards 
turned out, suggested that it would be better to re- 
main for a little time where they were until they could 
learn what course the commotion was likdy to takei 
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Afl they lisi^ofd iheiy h^iard wM seepned to Xh^ff^ tp 
HtJi^br^akiiig m pf doora, yiki]^ the g^p^val Mpfpi^r 
WHS gypwing lovi4er and iQuder. I^argey a^ la%^ 
ventured to put his head qu\ from ^ window whiol^ 
lookfid dQwn into the court of the gceat bou^e ; an4 
ibi^V9 he saw two men* whom he knf^w to be ilugor 
oota and domestics pf thfs princess, evidently in gr^t 
aalofiishmf^t and perturbation. Having observed 
an dfd lath lyifig on the groupd, he requested one of 
the} in^n to set it up against the window ; and by this 
he and QhamoAt descended to the court. 

Mergey iiow asked one of the men, who happen^ 
tor be tb^ princess's butler, aqd who, he thoughti 
might 00 that account, and from his haviug b^n 
fcnnariy ii| the service of the Duke of Lorraiue, 
venture himself without much danger among tha 
QQt^ra, to go forth to the street and try if he could 
oUaia auy intelligence respecting the Count de la 
Bochefpttcauld, The man sat off on this errand ; 
hittt««QOB returned, glad to have escaped with hia 
Mfyi. In consequence of being without the whita 
fiooss on bis hat and his sleeves* he had been seized 
lay the persons in the street as a Hugonpt, and only 
with difficulty obtained his liberty by appealing to 
them in the name of his mistress. Mergey, however, 
bavdng cut the necessary decorations for him from a 
piece of white paper, prevailed upon him by the bribe 
e€ a couple of crowns to make a second attempt. 
Accordingly* ailev a very short absbnce, he returned 
and stated that the Count had eCfected hia escape ; but 
haw he could give no information. As it was evi* 
dent that no dependence was to be placed on this story* 
Mergey gave the man two other crowns, and requested 
him to endeavour to procure him some more certain 
intelligence respecting the fate of his master. When 
he eame back this time he brought a confirmation of 
M^rgey's worst fears. He had seen the dead body 
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of the Count lyin^ stripped at the gate of the house 
iti which he had been lodged, and beside it, two other 
bodies in the same condition, the one of which he 
said was that of La Rochefoucauld's son, the Count de 
Marcillac, and the other that of a tall, red-haired man, 
whose name he had not learned. As M. de Mar- 
cilWs lodgings, however, had been near the Porle 
St. Martin, fully a quarter of a league off, Mergey 
thought it probable Uiat the body ^supposed to be l»s 
-Was that of another person ; and upon more closely 
questioning his informant, and learning from him 
tnat it was under the usual size, with a black beard, 
aUd one le^ shorter than the other, be at once recog- 
nized it as that of a domestic of the Count's. The 
tall, red'haired man was another of the murdered 
noblembn's servants. 

** I was still in the court," continues de Mergey, 
*^ and standing' near to the gate, that I might bear 
the better what was going on in the street, when» as 
^ party of cav&lry rode past, I heard the Duke of 
Onise ask some one; Who lodged in that house? To 
;A4iich the other replied that it was the 'suite of Mm,'- 
^damre the Princess. > <Hi,' said the Duke, * then we 
-have no business there;' which rejoiced me greatly. 
I then itetumed into our lodgings; and soon after 
thef landlrMd arrived. He was captain of his quarter, 
'ind had Just come from taking his share in the mas- 
sacne. ' Khowing who we were, he said be was very 
t^rry for what had fallen out, that he did not approve 
of tt; and that he would render' us all the service he 
could ; but, as it had been ordered that every house 
should be visited, and commissioners had been ap- 
pointed for that purpose, if we should be found under 
tris roof it might bring him into trouble. He would 
)prlace 'us, however, he added, if we chose, in the 
ehurch of St. Thomas of the Louvre, from whence 
we might afterwards make our escape. I tl)anked 
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Itbn warmly for his kindness ; and^ seeing that Hea- 
"ren had preserved us till now, I said that I had 
fifarong hopes it would still continue to befriend us^ if 
he should not prove our enemy. This he promised 
thai he would not, and then went away */' 

It does not, however, appear by De Mergey's 
titartatLve that he actually leA his present* place of 
cojio^dlment.- He only says that, not wishing to re- 
'inain here* always, and having learned that M. de 
'Marcillae was saved and had been conveyed by his 
I^GfverHor to the house of a M. de Lansac, in the Rue 
St. Houoor^r be became anxious to join him. He 
therefore despatched his valet Vinatto supplicate the 
•young Count to find some means of transporting him 
irom his retreat in safety. His messenger however 
soon returned to him, stating that M. de JLansac's 
portetrefhsedtb admit him. On this, he despatched 
him a seeoild time, with a piece, of paper folded as a 
]etlttr;/'and on applying again at the gate, and 
«tating< thai: be* brought letters to a Mademoiselle de 
•BarriMtltwho resided in the house, he was allowed 

• td^p^ss. » On finding' the lady he had named, "My 
•man told her,^ says De Mergey, *'that to make his 
. way^ into the house he had been, constrained io tell a 

• litUe lie {mentir uh p^tii)^ and that it was I in truth 
•who had sent him to the Count to g^ve him intelli- 
gence of me, and to inform him where I was.*' He 
was immediately conducted to M. de Marcillac, by 
whom he was recognized at once» and who, on 
learning the desire with the expression of which De 
Mergey had eharged him» besought the Sieur de la 
•Rochette) who had been placed beside him as a sort 
of guardian or spy, to procure for him, if possible, 
the society of that faithful servant of his late father. 
Roohette agreed to comply with his prayer, and, set- 
ting out immediately in quest of De Mergey, soon 

* Memoires du Si^ur de Morgey^ p« 22. 
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foundttie house iv^«re he was. *f When he wechfd 
Ih4 cjoor of the rqom/' gays De Mevgey, "he heg^ii 
to address me in a rough and thr^tening voke* 
merely calling cut Alloru / without another wofd. 
As for me, ignorant as I yet was that he ceme frQia 
the Count, while I knew on the other hand that he 
was a grcatenemy of the Protestants, I fully expect 
to go not over but under the Millars' bridge*- as iLp 
infinite number of other persons had done. { made 
him a great and profound obeisance, whereupon, 
with a roar like that of a Rodomonte f, and twice as 
loud as before, he called out to me again, ^Uotu i 
(Ulons 1 1 then asked him if he would allow me to take 
my sword, when he replied, '* Certainly ; if wy o.iie 
were to attack you, would you not like t<> defend your- 
self?'* *• Yes," answered I, " and that right heartily.'' 
Then softening his yoice, he said to me with a laugh, 
^* Gome away, come away, the Count desires to see 
you." On this I made him a more profound obei* 
sance than before, and with better heart too; and 
thking my sword, and a halbert which one of his 
companions gave me, (for he had six or seven 
persons with him, as I had perceived, not a little tp 
my surprise at first,) we set out to find the Count 
H«» as soon as he beheld me, threw himself around 
my neck, and held me a long time clasped in his 
arms, without being able to utter a sii^^e word fi>f 
tears and sabs, while I myself was in the same oQa- 
ditionj." 

l>e Mergey continued to reside with his young 
master for about a fortnight, during which time he 

* The Pont aux Metmiertf or MiHan* Bridget was an old 
wooden bridge oter the Seine, near the present Pont au Change. 
U wfB carried away by the waters of the river in l^QG^ when 
150 persons, whose houses stood upon it, lost (heir lives. 

t Tlie name of a braggart in Ariosto's Orlando Farioso j whenoo 
<tah word Rodomontade. 

:|: M6ffloire8 du SifOJr de Mergey, p. 23. 
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and M. de la Costa» the goyernor, succeeded in 
recovering a quantity of silver plate of which La 
Rochefoucauld's house had been pillaged during the 
massacre, and all his horses. The King, he informs 
us, now paid the utmost court to the young Count, 
caressing him and talking to him with the most 
marked familiarity; but he received intimation, never- 
theless, that it would be necessary for him to dismiss 
all his Hugonot servants. De Mergey, having re- 
cieved a passport, now set out for Yerteil in An* 
goumois, the residence of the Abb^ de Marmoutier, 
his late master's brother. He reached the house, at 
the head of a retinue of his fellow servants, at eight 
in the morning, and before M. de Marmodtier had 
left his chamber. " Knowing that we were arrived," 
continues De Mergey^ '' he was afraid to come out 
for fear of seeing us. At last, passing near to us, 
sobbing aloud, but without uttering a word, he went 
into another chamber, and throwing himself on a bed 
gave free vent to his tears and lamentations. Afler 
some time he sent for me to come to him alone. I 
entered the room and saluted him ; and then, after 
his ^ef had moderated a little, he made me relate to 
him at length all that passed on the day of the mas- 
sacre, and how his brother had been killed; and 
when I had finished, he remained for a long time 
without speaking a word, and then heaving a heavy 
sigh he cried out, ** O traitor, this is not what thou 
didst promise me*!" It was to Charles himself, 
there can be little doubt, that this bitter apostrophe 
was addressed. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary deliverance 
from the St. Bartholomew, of which an account has 
come down to us, was that of the Marshal de la 
Force. The historian Mezeray had given an inac* 
curate notice of the circumstances of this event, 
* M6moire8 da Sieur de Mf rgey, p. 24. 
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which VolUire veriifted an4 introduced into bit 
Henriade. The latter writer, however, aflberwards 
had an oppprtunity of inspecting the Marshal' 9 own 
Memoirs of his life (which have since been print^). 
and in a subsequent edition of his poem he iasert«4 
in a note a more correct version of the story, as derived 
from this source. The Sieur de la Force, the f»tb«r 
of the Marshal* was pne of the Protestant geqtl^aieii 
who were lodged, when the massacre broke out, in 
the Faubourg St. Qermain. The first notice h« cq- 
ceived on the morning of the fatal Sunday of what 
was passing in the city, was fmm a perspu, who had, 
it appears, swam across the river to apprise him of bi9 
danger. There were living with La Force his two 
sons, the youngest of whom, afterwards the Marshal, 
was now in his thirteenth year. Had the father 
thought but of his own safety, he probably might 
have been able, like many of his frjends, \q haye 
effected his escape ; but some time was lost in get- 
ting his two boys in readiness to fly along with hin^ 
and before they had left the house it was broken into 
by the murderers. A man of the name of Martia 
was at the head of the party, who, having made his 
men instantly disann their prisoners, addressing him* 
self to La Force, told him with the most violent 
oaths that his last moment was come. On La 
Force, however, offering him two thousai^d crowns 
to save the lives of himself and his children, the 
ruffian and his band agreed to accept of this bribe. 
After haying pillaged the house, they desired the 
&ther and his two sons to tie their handkerchiefs in 
the form of crosses around their hats, ^nd to turn up 
the right sleeves of their coats ; and then they all set 
out together. The river, as they crossed it, was 
already covered with dead bodies; and the same 
frightful tokens of the tragedy acting around them 
strewed the courts of the Louvse and the other places 
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throtigfa which they passed. At last they arrived at 
Martin's honse in the Rue des Petits Champs (to 
the north of the Rue St. Honored); and here, La 
Force having been first bound by an oath hot to 
attempt to withdraw either himself or his sons until 
he should have paid the two thousand crowns, he 
Md they were left in the charge of two Swiss 
Holdiers. 

Madame de Brissembourg, the sister-in-law of 
Force, Who resided in the Arsenal, of which het 
delation, the Marshal de Biron, was grand master^ 
tipOn being applied to for the money to pay the pto^ 
ihised ransom, engaged to send the requisite sum by 
the evening of the following day. La Force and 
his sons were therefore obliged to remain till then 
^ere they were. At last, when the appointed time 
arrived, a messenger was despatched for the money ; 
but while he Was yet absent, the Count de Coconas 
Shddenly presented himself at the head of a party of 
soldiers, bringing orders, as he said, to conduct the 

Jrisoners immediately to the Duke of Ahjou. H6 
ad no sooner intimated the purpose of his visit, 
than his men, laying hold of the father and his sons, 
ptilled off their bonnets and mantles ; and by the 
rough manner in which they used them, afforded 
them a sufficient presage of the fate prepared for 
them. They led them, however, as far as to the end 
of the street entering the Rue St. HononJ without of- 
ftring them any violence ; but on arriving here the as- 
sassins halted, and making a sudden assault up6n 
them, despatched first the eldest son, and the next 
Instant the father, by hiultipHed blows with their 
daggers. By a singular chance, the youngest, whose 
name was Jacques Nompar, in the confusion of the 
isncounter escaped untouched; the wildly directed 
i^tr'okeS of the murderers having all missed him and 
fUlen upoi^ his father and his brother. He had the 
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preBei^oe of, mind, hawever, U» thraw himself dcMn^ o&t 
the ground l^eaide them, and as he Jay bathed- ii]L 
their blood» to call out that he was mortalj^ 
wounded ; and. then to counterfeit ih^ 9ppeaQ9«)^,i^ 
death. The m\irderei;s», supposiDg theirj-deipd doMr 
after hastily stripping the three bodies, lefl^ the «f»o^ 
It was npt long before a numb^ of jU^e neigbboufft 
i^proached ; and among the rest,, a. poor maQ, c^ 
marker belonging to the tennis-court ^i^ the Rvie da' 
Verdelet This person, on beholding jl^het bady :pf ^.. 
youngest «on, happened to remi^rk* loud .€9yoagib^:fe.i?> 
his words to reajch the earpf the bpy, ** Ais^s! thi^on^. 
is but a mere child !" On hearing these .eHpre^sioi^ 
of compassion, young La Force ventured gjently.^ 
raise his he^jd and to whisper tl^at be .^as, still ali?e. 
The maPr on this, desired him to Tepi^ . stiU . fyr 
a little ipng^» till Y^e <:m\i,(^Qme tp/xemove bun. 
witiiout being observed. A:$. soon aS: eye^y hoi^y was. 
out of sight be returf^e^; and, ^hrGwi;Bg. 4in <4d.nig-t 
ged cloak over the bpy, t^ took bimon his b^cH^Aj^^^ 
set out; with him for his qw^ hpiise> Somj^ pjBf&cfns 
whom be met oi^ the W£^y baying askf4 bimwhoit 
was b^ w;^; carrying, **It is, my pephew/'.^i^d^he,. 
"who has got 4i'!PiI(; I shaU give him a g^^t 
whipping this ^jBreoing.". He ^oon gotiho9i(ife to h^^ 
garret ^ith hi^ burden, and ^ere La Forae, spent th^ 
night. Qn the piorning of the following day (Tues^ 
day) his pr^s^ver, s^t his request, agreed to conduct, 
him to the Arsenal, the: boy gladly enga^ng ,to .pi^y 
him thirty qrowns for this servi^e^ They, s^jL oat- 
together at bre^^k of d^y» and in ft sbort tix^e reached, 
the gate of the Arsenal witboqt having. met with any 
interruption^ . Tbe diffici^ty now. w^s ipr L^ Fo^ee. 
(in the beggarliy dress in ; which h^ wa^}. tq get ipto 
the inside pf ;the building ; but^. les^vio^ bis guide 
wijbhovit, ]^ c^t . }ast found . an ppp^un^ty , wl|ea t the . 
gate wae opened for^tbe admi^siQn.pf ai^^^^ pen^PPi- 
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la pass through without being observed by the 
porter. He met nobody till he reached the part of 
the building in which his aunt resided. ' Wh^n 
Madame de Brissembourg beheld him, her astonish- 
ment and emotion were extreme ; for she had been 
thready informed that all the three had perished. 
The thirty crowns were immediately sent out to the 
poor tennis-marker ; and La Force was put to bed 
that he might recover from the effects of the terror 
and agitation he had undergone. He remained con- 
cealed in the Arsenal for the two following days ; but 
at the end of this time, information was brought to 
Marshal Biron, that the building was about to be 
searcheifv by order of the King, in consequence of 
reports that were in circulation of some Hugonots 
having' taken refuge in it. It was deemed advisable, 
therefore^ that he should be immediately transferred 
to some other hiding-place; and accordingly, oiK 
Thursday morning, being attired as a page, he was 
confided to the care of a M. Guillon, controller of 
artillery, who, however, was only informed that he 
was the son of his late friend M. de Beaupuy, and 
that, having been newly brought up to Paris it was 
merely wished that he should be taken charge of, till 
the confusion, in which the city at presait was, 
should have subsided. He remained with M; Guil<- 
Ion seven or eight days ; when, even at that distance 
of time after the massacre, the report of his singular 
escape having got abroad, fears were still entertained 
that an attempt would be made to gain possession 
of him. By some management, however, it was 
contrived to convey him beyond the walls of the ca-^ 
pital ; and after several other hazardous adventures, 
he was fortunate enough on the eighth day from his 
leaving Paris to reach the house of his father*ci' 
brother, the Sieur de Caumont, near Mirande, in thef* 
9oath of France, by whom he was received with ** so 
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great joy and contentment," says the ori^nal nar- 
rative, *' as is not to be believed." The boy thus 
miraculously rescued from the jaws of destruction, 
and who eventually rose, as has been mentioned, to 
the rank of Marshal, lived for more than eighty years 
after his singular escape, having died at the age of 
ninety-fbur in 1653, probably one of the last survi- 
Tors of the bloody scene in which he had so nearly 
perished. 

No merely general description could convey either 
so curious or so correct a representation of the St. 
Bartholomew as do these narratives of individual ad* 
venture. They set before us more vividly and more 
truly than even the eloquence of De Thou himself, 
the unrestrained riot of the slaughterers, the fttrions 
excitement and fever of public opinion, and the be- 
wilderment and dismay of the unhappy beings who 
were scattered before the whirlwind of the popular 
wrath. — Such then was this famous Massacre, **the 
judgment passed upon which, at the time/' says 
the great historian we have just named, **by all re^ 
fleeting persons even least favourable to Protestantism, 
was that no example of any such enormous atrocity 
could be found in the national annals of all anti- 
quity *," Nor shall we think these expressions ex« ^ 
aggerated, when we view in their fiill dimensions 
certain of the more remarkable characteristics of the 
transaction — its elaborate treachery — the royal and 
female hands that washed themselves in the blood- 
shed — the hour of reconcilement and festive rejoicing 
in which the victims were attacked — ^the number of 
the noble, the beautiful, and the virtuous, who perished 
•—the indiscriminate and unsparing comprehensive- 
ness, the wild fury, the savage cruelty, the abomina- 
ble brutality and extravagance of outrage, carried, in 

* Historia^ Lib. LIII. cap. i. 
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many cases, not only beyond the extinction of the last 
throb of life, but to the utmost Umits of humiliation 
and disfigurement, with which the slaughtering knife 
was made to do its office. The whole story is a ter- 
rific illustration of what human nature is capable of 
becoming and of perpetrating under the spur of 
bigotry and religious hatred, aided by the hardening 
and depraving influence of barbarous institutions and 
manners ; but we should be giving ourselves up, in 
some degree, to the very spirit which animated the 
sanguinary mob whose excesses we have been re- 
counting, were we to charge the Catholic religion in 
particular with the crimes comtnitted on this occasion 
by those who happened to be its votaries. Enormi* 
ties, such as those we have been contemplating, have 
no more natural connexion with the pecuUar dog^ 
mas of the Catholic than they have with those of the 
Protestant form of faith* They flow from such an 
excess of religious zeal as amounts in fact to a per* 
version of the spirit of all religion (which is that of 
love and mercy) into one of the very opposite cha^- 
racter. The general opinion of the Catholic worlds 
as we have just found De Thou recording, condemned 
the Parisian massacre from the first in terms as de^ 
cided as any employed by the Protestants themselves ; 
and with a very few exceptions, writers of that per- . 
suasion, down to our own day, have continued to shew 
themselves as eager as any other, in expressing their 
detestation of this foulest and bloodiest treachery of 
ancient or modern times. 
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Chapter XI. 



PLACE LOUIS XV, 



FonnatioD of Place Louis XV.— Statne of Loais XV.— Aeeident at Matw 
riage of Loais XVL—Reyolution of 1789 breaks out in Place Louis XV. 
— ExeontioDs here daring the Revolntion— Ezecatiim of Loais XVI. 

On the conclusion of the general peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, the city of Paris resolved to present 
a statue to the reigning King Louis XV. It was 
this circumstance which gave occasion to the form- 
ation of the magnificent square called the Place Louis 
Quinze, The ground on which it stands was at this 
time a shapeless and unoccupied waste — ^forming a 
singularly uncharacteristic place of passage between 
the splendid garden of the palace and the not less 
beautiful Champs Elysf^s beyond, and breaking the 
continuity of what was otherwise one of the most 
prolonged and harmonious vistas of richly orna- 
mented landscape. But in 1763, when the statue 
was finished, it was determined to convert this 
spacious opening into a place for its reception, 
and operations wese immediately commenced for 
levelling the ground and reducing it to a regular 
form. The statue — a representation in bronze of the 
king on horseback, supported by four virtues — ^was 
fixed in the centre of the new Place on the 19th of 
April that year, and uncovered to the public view on 
the 20th of June following. The buildings around 
the square were begun about the same time, but 
were not finished till 1772. And it was not till 
1784 that the wooden fence which had been ori- 
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^'nally raised around the statue, was taken down> and 
replaced by a balustrade of white marble. This 
statue, when it was first erected, drew forth many 
smart sayings from the wits of the capital, in allusion 
both to the dispos^t^n and the execution of tha 
figures, of which those forming the pedestal were 
▼ery inferior to that of the king which they supported^ 
Of these pasquinades the following is still re- 
njembered as one of the most stinging : 

*' O U belle statue ! 6 le beau pi^destal ! 
■ Lcs Vertus sont & pifcd, le Vice est k cheval !" 

Befote. the Flaea l«iauis XV,. was qiute finished, it 
IM» the swn^ of a catiastropbe, memorable for the 
jiumher of yictims • it involved, and for the remark- 
^Me^oQcasionrOf national festivity and rejoidng, over 
^wJueh it' tbr^^ -so sudden and inauapicious a gloom. 
;Ifev^ perhaps had any royal marriage; been hailed 
wUh gladder expectations than ihat of .Qie utifortunaie 
r]^ttia .Xy{«» tfien Dauphin and heir of . France, 
jpFith U^ beautiful daughter of Maria Theresa, which 
.:«ras; e^brated at Veisailles on the 1 6th of May, 
:I770. . E(ven,j^ that day, however, the auperstiUous, 
Mria rjdeordedv were not unvisited by certain, mis- 
givings and fears wheo^ during the perforna^jace of 
the fkuptia^l ceremony* a violent storm burst upon 
Yetsailles, accompanied by so heavy a rain as almost 
to inundate the town. But at Paris, a lew days afler- 
.wardSk the earth was drenched^ not with water, but 
with blood. Ou the 30th various, festive spectacles 
were exhibited in the capital in honour of the recent 
nuti^ls$ and the day was concluded by a mag* 
. wfkent display of fireworks in the Place Louis XY*, 
which attracted a multitude that filled to overflowing 
tte whole of that. capacious square* As soo^ as this 
skow^iwa&'over, ^e immense mass of spectajtorsi 
ttparatitig i«to different bodies^ soMght W kave the 
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gui. by-fe the targe»t portion ™«l«^^ti,e Bai* 
th«r rtteeat. through the ^"'^^J'BJule^rdfe 

«wlthe«djacenti«tftsofttecrty. H«e ,^ ^^^ 

Menoed a,tewible scene. The »»««^"f,„^^ne ^iace» 

of the street we« stttl ««i«g «?:;^^ J^ "^ £,u«e8 

merely the fa«.d^s ;had ^•^'^^^We t.e^ 

which were not yet begun. By «»5 "T; the trroand 

Ugence of the authorities these 0P'^"^f J^*^XMed. 

lid been allowed to resaain ?»P°:"f ^^"^^^ 

while etewhere heaps of buikhng ""^^^^^^f the 

m all direotioHS, When the «»«?««|,^b^J,i„d. 

<5rowd therefore, pressed upon ^y th^^f^e^ 

pbuted in upon the street in a ▼*>l«'»f 2"* X^ 

CTof thrmiserable peopK •"e^^^S^'e *^tr1 

pitfiOtoand ether otetades, T^^'llf^lwr « 

Sow. iRo«he msh, *nd. trodden into ^^'^..^^^^^ 

im«.ld.heheathnamtee« of o*er bodies feU.nga^ 

tiWm Jirto^thersanie trench. To augment me pw^ 

sure and c«rifusaon, many persohs, not *«^™ 'T* 

toe show. WHS'over, or anxious perhaps to <»bt*m™e 

fdaoes of those whom they saw leaving the grouBo, 

Btili ooi^iaued to move towards the squwfe, ««»«?■ 

ioot «nd (JoniB: in. carriages, and thus* efen where tne 

teay wasotherwise clear, blocked it up with their op- 

poEut^.eurrent. llie tumult and consternation now 

beeame univeisal. The cries of young and old. ana 

of both sexes, rent the air ; and despair and madness 

took possession of the mighty multitude. Every in- 

diviidual strove for himself with frenzied and sup«- 

human energy; the strong, although even the 

stTMigeJst could do but littte to aid themselves m 

a*)$b ai^mg^le, yet endeavoured recklessly to foiM 

their way forward over the bodies of their wealwf 

eoQtpauians ; many drew their swwds, and, ex* 

teadiflg. their anna by a wild eflfortoiver tbeshwldnii 
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of tbofle around them, atkenpted to buck imt for 
titeoiselves a path of escape by repeated blows with 
ithoir weapons- on the dense mass of their (feliow^-auf* 
feoers* The destruction of life which took place oti 
this oecauon was never correctly ascertained. The 
miaaber of those IdUed on the spot is allowed, by the 
lo^w^st estimate, to have exceeded three hundred ; of 
.whom above one hundred and thirty still lay stretched 
^jk the groodod, or were found crushed among the 
^uttdatiovs of the buildings, when the police visited 
the soene next morning; but it has been calculated 
ikBiH at least twelve hundred persons died almost im- 
mediately of theif wounds, while probably a much 
greater number, who for some time survived the ca^ 
tastsophe, wece eventually brought to their graves by 
the. injuries they then received. 

It was in the Place Louis XV. that the Revolu- 
tion of 1789 may be said* to have iirst broken out 
It was. here, at least, that the dvstof the bl6od was 
shed thnt flowed in :thiEit teifible> convulsion^ On 
jht morning of the I2tl!i July • a . detachment of 
ibe Swiss guards with four pieces/ of cannon had 
been stauoned in the> Clmmps ElyscSes, to be in 
veadi^ss^toi repress the popnlar: disturbances which 
were apprehended from the state of the* public 
xniud*. About noon the news of the dismissal of 
Sleeker reached Paris, and inflanled the indignation 
of the citizens to such a degree that it became very 
evident they would not long confine themselves to 
mere murmurs and menaces against the government 
A crowd immediately collected ; and, having taken 
the busts of the ex-minister and the Duke of Orleans 
ffom a wax-work on the northern boulevards, bore 
them in tumultuous triumph through the principal 
streets. By this time the King's German regiment 
of cavalry* commanded by the Prince of Lambesc, 
had drawn up in the Plaee XjouIs XV«; where the 
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IItIa $ii1(I thai Ui0«oldieta bare the inftttlta/and ou4* 
m^Qs /of the multitude for & l^n^ time with great 
patieiic«>y nod did. not even retaliate when stones 
"m^r^ thrown and pistols flt^ at them. It is eertai«i> 
hewever^ that nt li^t one of the eatak^i Wh^n riding 
p«^ a 'Soldifer of the French g^iinls:(whji» were nii-^ 
derstoCMi t0 be generally well affected to the popular 
cause) » provoked probably by something thail had 
fiuddenly ' oecurred, drew, forth hi» piatoland ^ot 
the man- through the heart. This unexpected act of 
aggression was the signal for the. immediate flight 6{ 
Ite people into the garden of the Pained, fdObwed 
by the tBoop with the Prince at iheir head< Whof 
epriiigi^ over, tb^ Pont Tour&ant» is asserted, as 
$oon as.he <had got inito the gaitkby to hiive begnh 
outfin^ 49wn indiscHminately ell who came in his 
Wliy>' rW0 ha<ye reUted in another ^ace the 4^ente 
whieh ixnoiediatelif fnHowedr The contest betweeii 
Ih0 co^ri and the^itation had now beeome one which 
9V(isi0nly to>be decided by tfae suhjugtttidn of the one 
frtirty or, the oth^n The war of trpinitfn Jbad now 
l»ei9«me a war of force. But the resistance of the 
fimf\ inrfaoi wa^ et ah end* This bdld pretiminary 
JOAiri^hwftfl the. last displsty of it^ strength which it 
«lt9m|jted. Within two flays after, the people* were 
iiffgfMil«ed inatnlM llattalions — ^mo^t of the old mill- 
imf^ bad joined their arftiy— the Baittle was taken-*- 
jtjtshe anth0riti(^s of the city and the unanimous legi^ 
Imri bad santstioHed the inBnrre6tion«-^imd the King 
hiitiaelf h&d crowned the arrangements Whieh grew 
0iitf bfjbhe popular success with hie a|)proval, and was 
ostensibly '«t ll^st^ and by profession, at the head of 
tibecotiplet^d Rjevolutioni 

ovBuib 1^ Plaee Louis XV. deriires ils chief celebrity 
Irbmis^llAindre terrible scenes than any we hare yet 
-miatsd^' of. whiiA> id was snbsequeiLilf thef theatre. 
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Here was the principal place of execntion» we should 
rather say the shambles, of the Revolution, during 
its worst days, where for a long time the law itself 
committed its murders by wholesale, at a rate almost 
enough to stagger the belief even of those who are 
most familiar with the story of whatever atrocities 
of this nature have been perpetrated by former tyran- 
nies in any other land. The first victim who pe- 
rished in this place of blood was the King himself. 

We have already recounted the circumstances at- 
tending the trial, if so it might be called, of Louis, at 
the bar of the Convention, and the successive votes 
of that assembly on the subject of his guilt and the 
punishment to be inflicted on him. The sentence of 
death was pronounced early on the morning of the 
17th of January (1793), afler a sitting which had 
been continued throughout the night from the pre- 
ceding day. M. Malesherbes, his counsel, was the 
first person who communicated this decision to the 
unfortunate monarch. Having been admitted into 
the tower of the Temple about nine o'clock in the 
morning, M. Malesherbes found his majesty, he 
tells us, seated in the shade, his back being turned 
to a lamp which was placed on the mantel-piece, 
his legs supported on the table, and his face co- 
vered with his hands. He had been fully pre- 
pared for the tidings which M. Malesherbes came 
to announce to him, and was much less moved than 
the good old man who had to make the distressing 
communication, and who had not till the last ceased 
to hope for a difierent result His faithful valet, 
Clery, has given us a minute and interesting detail 
of the conduct of his royal master during the few 
remaining days he was permitted to live. In con- 
versing with Clery after M. Malesherbes had retired, 
he expressed himself satisfied that little was to be 
expected from the demand for a delay in the execu« 
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tioii of the MAtMoe, which it hhd been determiAed 
should be Addressed to the Conyention. It afflicted 
him particularly, he said, that the Duke of Orleans> 
his ralation, had voted for his deaths What oces.«« 
sioued him most grief and anxiety in regard to his 
own fikte was the desolate state in which he must 
leave his widow and family. He expected to have 
seen M. Malesherbes again that evening; but he 
did not make his appearance, not having, it ap* 
pears, been admitted when he applied at the gate 
of the prison. The continued absence during the 
nekt and the fbllowing days of this, the only friend 
whom he had been permitted to see, gave the King 
much uneasiness. During the 18th he employed 
himself principally in residing ; the volume which 
he chose being that of Hume*s History of Eng- 
land, which contained the account of the death <^ 
Charles L 

On the 19th, at nine in the morning, Gobeau, an 
officer of the municipality, presented himself, accom- 
piuiied by Mathey, the jailor ; for the purpose, as he 
stated, of taking an inventory of the King's eflfeets. 
While Gobeau, assisted by C^ry, was employed at 
this work, Mathey stood before the fire, with his 
back to it and his coat tucked up ; nor did he shew 
any inclination to shift his position when his majesty, 
who had been sitting for some time in a small ad- 
joining closet without a chimney, approached to 
warm himself. This rudeness and inhumanity pro- 
voked Louis to forget for a moment his usual meek- 
ness ; and, in a somewhat sharp tone, he desired the 
man to stand a little aside. Mathey said nothing, 
but retired. 

On the 20th, which was Sunday^ he was occupied 
during the earlier part of the day in reading and 
writing, as was his custom. At two o'clock the 
ministers of justiioe and of foreign aJBTairB and some 
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ten or twelve othet persona, oomposiiil^ Wkat wee 
called the Executive Couneil, made their app«arance» 
conduoted by Santerre. As soon as they had entered 
the apartment, Garat, the minister of justice, without 
taking off his hat, addressed his majesty as follows : 
*' Xfouis, the National Convention has charged the 
Provisionary Executive Council to communicate to 
you its decrees of the 15th, 16th, 17th, 19th, and dOth 
Jan usury ; the secretary of the Couacil will read them 
to you." Orouvelle, the secretary, then, unfolding a 
paper which he held in his hand, proceeded to read 
the decrees in a weak and tremulous voice. They 
oonsisted of four articles, and declared, in substance, 
that Louis Capet, the last King of the French, having 
been guilty of conspiring against the liberty of the 
nation, should undergo the punishment of death; 
that the appeal to the nation, which he had claimed^ 
should not be allowed ; but that the Executive 
Council should see to the execution of the sentence 
within twenty-'four hours, Louis listened to these 
intimations without emotion ; and receiving the paper 
irom Grouvelle, deliberately folded it up and depo* 
sited it in his pocket-book. Then taking out another 
paper, he presented it to Garat, requesting him to lay 
it immediately before the Convention ; but when the 
minister appeared to hesitate about accepting it, 
Louis said Uiat he would read it to him before put- 
ting it into his hands, which he did immediately in 
his usual tone of voice. It contained a demand, first, 
for a delay of three days to enable him to prepare 
himself for death, and permission to see, for that 
purpose, a priest whom he should name, and whose 
safety should be perfectly secured ; secondly, for some 
relaxation of the constant surveillance to which he 
had recently been subjected, two gfuards having been 
stationed in his apartments, whose orders were never 
to allow him to be a moment out of their view, either 
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during the day or the night ; and thMiy, for Ihe pri- 
vilege, during the lime he was to live, of seeifiglvn 
family when he chose, and without anyone be^ 
present. He also requested that the Conveiilloit 
wouldf after his death, permit his faoiily to redre 
without molestation to whatever country they mig'hi 
wish to go to; and he recommended th<Me who h^ 
adhered to him in his adversity; and whose servitifts 
he had not the means of recompensing, ad Well as 
many aged persons,- females, and children, to whom 
he had been in the habit of dispensing charily; to th4 
benevolence of the nation. When he had heatd it read, 
Garat took the paper, and promised that he would 
forward it immediately to the Gonventloki. The 
Council then retired. 

On dinner being brought in immediately after 
this, it was found that the Municipality had gi^en 
orders that the use of a knife sholud no km^r be 
allowed to their prisoner. *' Do they 'brieve -ikie 
sueh a fool,'' said the King, ^ that I would "at-^ 
tempt my life? I am innocent of the crimes - wh^h 
tiiey impute to me, and I shall die without feat.** 
No one else spoke. The King ate iittle, cutting the 
meat with his spoon ; and the dinner was over in a 
few minutes. 

About six o'clock in the evening Garat - ttnA 
Santerre returned, when the former informed his 
majesty that his letter had been laid before the Con- 
vention, and that they had decreed that he should be 
permitted to call in what minister of religion he might 
think proper, and to see his family freely, and with- 
out any one being pr^ent^J^he nation, it was added, 
always great, and alwapjust, would see to the con- 
dition of his family, and pay his creditors whatever 
might be due to them; but as to his demand ibr a 
delay of three days, upon that the Convention bad 
fused to the order of the day. ^ ^ 
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Nothing more* ttierefore, now remained* ip> the 

unforjUinate. King except to av«ii himself, ae the time 

permittedt of the gcanty privikget which . bad been 

accorded to him. He prepared, in the {lust ptaee^ lo 

see his wife and children ; but it was. some timte be* 

foie everyAbiiig. eoald be arranged, for the interview; 

Although Uie decree of the Conventioa seemed to 

have given him .permission to meet them. a3oa«,'ii 

was determiQedk. in order to satisfy the letter of thd 

previous instructions which had been issued by the 

Municipality^ ^hat his guard < should , observe whwt 

took plaee through some panes of glass which were 

in the door of the difting-room, the door itself being 

shut; and.ihat consequently the interview dhould 

take place in that apartment. At'kst^.sodn.afib^f 

ei^t o'clock, every thing being, in nesdinesa^i his 

m^esty sent to de$ii^ithe presence of the objects of 

his .aff^Houu The messenger was absenA.' (mi' ins 

errand about a quarter of aa.houfr. . *S I>uritig//ttiis 

interval/'' says cUry, '' theKiog mHenteredhiacloactj 

ooming &om time to toe^t^ ihe^oOr, with symptoms 

of the liveliest emotion. At half-past eight' the dooor 

opened t the Queen appeared first, hoidingheFison bj^ 

the hand; then the Priimas Royal and Madame 

Elizabeth ; ^11 threw themselves into theannsiof the 

King. A deep silence reigned lor sooie-minutes^.in- 

ternjq[>ted only by sobs.: The Queen> made a.moveH 

ment, with the object of leading his majesty ; to warda 

his chamber. ' No»' said the King, * let us pass: into 

thi^room*— -I can only see you there.' They ear 

tered, and I shut the door, which was a glased one.' 

The King sat down, the Queen placing herself on his 

left, Madame Elisabeth on his. right, the Prineesa; 

Royal almost opposite to him, wbUe the youn^ 

prince remained standing between his legs ; all wnma 

bent towards him, -and o^n clasped .him In theit 

arms. This scene of grief lasted ferattihour-aaul^ 

2b 
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thxee quarters, durinf^ which it was impoMible to 
hear anything' that was said ; we could only percehre 
that after every expression of the Ring the sobs of 
the princesses redoubled, lasting for some minutes, 
and that then the King recommenced speaking. At 
a quarter past ten the King rose first, and all fol* 
lowed him : I opened the door ; the Queen held the 
King by the right arm ; their majesties gave each one 
hand to the Dauphin ; the Princess Royal, on the 
left, clung to the King with her arm around his 
waist ; Madame Elizabeth on the same side, but not 
quite so far in advance, had seized the left arm of 
her august brother ; they moved some steps towards 
the door, uttering the most agonizing groans. * I 
assure you,* said the King, * that I will see you to- 
morrow morning at eight.' • You promise us,* re* 
peated they all together. ' Yes, I promise you.* 
* Why not at seven ?* said the Queen. ♦ Well, then,' 
answered the King, ' at seven— adieu ! * He pro- 
nounced this adieu in so impressive a manner that their 
distress and sobbing were redoubled. The Princess 
•Royal fell down in a swoon at the feet of the King, 
to whom she clung ; I lifted her up, and assist^ 
Jwadame Elizabeth in supporting her: the King, 
wishing- to put an end to this lacerating scene, be- 
s owed upon them once more the most tender em- 
?J*ce8, and then had the strength to tear himself 
irom their arms. ' Adieu— adieu ! * he said, and re- 
entered his chamber." 

•^7®'®'® *^is the Abb^ Edgeworth de Firmont, Che 
had be ?l^ ^*»e King had desired to be sent fm», 
tresfiin ^^ . ''^^ght to the tower ; and during this dis- 
where h' ^'^^^^^w he was in an adjoining closet, 
family h^^'^^^'^^'^y •'°"*®^ ***"* immediate^y after his 
^**ich «i irr®^'*^- When supper was over, at 
necessa^^ .'*^ *** sparingly, but with appetite, the 
^ Articles for the celebration of mass the 
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feUowin^ morning were sent for to the neighbouring 
ehureh of the Capuchins in the Marais. The re- 
mainder of the night, till half past twelve, Louis 
passed with his confessor. He then retired to bed ) 
and having desired his valet to awaken him at five, 
fell immediately into a profbund slumber. 

The noise made by CIdry in lighting the fire 
awoke him at the hour at which he had desired to 
be called; when he rose and proceeded to dress, 
remarking that he had slept well, a refreshment of 
which he had had much need from the fatigues of 
the preceding day. At six o'clock the performance 
of mass commenced ; after which his majesty took 
the sacrament. He then took Cl<^ry aside, and 
patting into his hands a seal which he had taken 
from his watch, and a ring he used to wear, he or* 
dered him to give the one to his son, and the other 
to the Queen ; *' Tell her," said he, ** that I quit it 
with pain." ''This little packet," he continued, 
" contains the hair of all my family ; give it also 
to the Queen. Say to her, to my dear children, to 
my sister, that I had promised to see ihem this 
morning, but that I wished to spare them the dis-* 
tress of so cruel a separation ; alas, how much it 
costs me to leave them without receiving their last 
embraces ! I charge you to carry them my farewell." 
He uttered these last words in a voice of the deepest 
sorrow^ and with the tears rolling down his cheeks. 

The following is the conclusion of Cory's narra- 
tive: " Paris had been under arms since five o'clock; 
we heard the beating of the gt^ndrale, the clashing of 
arms, the trampling of horses, the wheeling about of 
cannons, which they were placing and displacing 
every instant; all these noises resounded through 
the tower. At nine the noise augmented, the doors 
were thrown open with obstreperous jar, and San- 
tenre, accompanied by seven or eight members of 

2b2 
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the municipaiity, entered at the head of ten gen- 
darmes, whom he ranged in two lines. At this com- 
motion the King came forth from his closet. * You 
are come for me?' said he to Santerre. * Yes.' 
* I beg one minute,' he replied, and re-entered the 
closet He returned immediately, his confessor fol- 
lowing him. The King held his testament in his 
hand, and, addressing himself to one of the mem- 
bers of the municipality, a priest who had taken the 
oaths, named Jacques Roux, who happened to stand 
foremost, *I request,' he said, *that you will give 
this paper to the Queen — ^to my wife.' * That is no 
business of mine,' answered the priest, while he re- 
fused to receive the manuscript; *I am here to 
conduct you to the scaffold.' His majesty then ad- 
dressing himself to Gobeau, another member of the 
municipality, requested him to take charge of the 
paper and to deliver it; adding, * You may read it; it 
contains some dispositions with which 1 am desirous 
that the Commune should be acquainted.' I stood 
behind the King, near the fire-place, when he turned 
round, and I presented to him his great coat fre- 
dingotej, ' I do not require it,' said he, 'give me 
only my hat.' As I gave it to him, his hand met 
mine, which he clasped for the last time. * Gentle- 
men,' said he, addressing himself to the members of 
the municipality, *I should wish Clery to remain 
with my son, who is accustomed to his attentions ; I 
hope that the Commune will entertain this request' 
Then looking to Santerre, he added, 'Let us ga* 
These were the last words which he pronounced in 
his apartment. At the top of the stairs he met 
Mathey, the jailor, and said to him, ' I spoke a 
little sharply the day before yesterday to you-rdo 
not bear me a grudge for it.' Mathey made no 
reply, and affected even to retire when the King spoke 
to him. — I remained alone in the chamber» struck 
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down witii griefs and almogi depriTed of . Skiing. 
The, demmB and trumpets announced that hi9 nia* 
jo^y had qnitifed the tower. An hour after vollies 
of 4krtiller^. and' cries of Vive la Nation! Vive la 
Aepublique I were heard. • « . The best of kings was 
no more*.*' 

> ! The ' AbM >Edgeworth> who accompanied Louis to 

-the 3ca^ld» haa given us an account of the progress 

.4tf UieKiing from his prison to the place of execution, 

•aa well as of his kst moments. In crossing the court 

lof the- Temple he twice turned round and looked up 

,to ih&«(p|rtments in which his family were confined, 

as if to bid them his last farewell. At the entry of 

^e.6eaond.c«>urt a carriage stood waiting with two 

gendaitnes standhig at the door, one of whom en«- 

tered, «nd took his place in frpnt on the aipproach of 

Ibe Kingt. The King himselff his confessor, and the 

:Dthef-' gendarme/ then successively followed; the 

door waa shut bythe last, and they drove off at a 

'tiow pace. From the first Louis avoided all con- 

.'«trs8ition, but continued to peruse 9. breviary which 

M\ EdgewoFth had given him, occasionaUy inciting 

iilong'With thait gentleman pertain psalms applicable 

•i»hJ»< &kuAtion, Their progress lasted nearly two 

bwrst* "AH the streets," contin^^s. the Abb«5, 

.V wan$ lined with several rows of citi;iens, arm^d, 

.isoma with pikes, and others with musl&sts* Besides 

this* tbe carriage iitself was surrounded by an im-* 

IMNiiag body of troops ; and, to complete their pre- 

eftutions^ they had placed before the horses a4nuhi-* 

^ Jottraftt d6 la Oaptivit6 ds Louis 3tVI., par M. Cl^ry, pp. 

f This, b9wcyer, is not consistent with other accounts, whjeh 
state the execution of the king to have taken place at a quarter 
past ten. ' Cl^ry also, as we have seen, speaks of iiearing the gUns 
whi^h ^announced the execution about an hour after his majeisty 
3uui>lefttbe'Xem()ie. ' >. 
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tilde of persons with dnims, that the noise of these 
instruments might drown any cries -which nugfat be 
raised in &Tour of the King. But whence coidd 
such cries have proceeded? Nohody appeared ei- 
ther at the doors or windows, and in the streets were 
only to be seen the rows of armed citizens. In this 
manner the carriage arrived amidst the deepest si* 
leoce at the Place Louis XV., and stopped in the 
middle of a large empty space which had been 
formed around the scs^old. This space was aur- 
leunded by cannons; and beyond it, as* far as the 
eye could reach, was to be seen a multitude in arms* 
As soon as the King perceived that the carriage .had 
stopped, he turned towards me and said, ' We have 
reached the place, then, if I am not mistaken.- " 

The particulars that follow we:colleci from different 
Barradves. It 'appears that immediately on the car- 
riage halting, one of the executioners advanced and 
opened the door; on which the two gendarmes voae 
to step out ; but before they went, the King, with a 
firm and dignified accent, charged them with the 
protection, of his confessor from any insult to which 
he might be exposed afler his. death. He then de- 
scended to the ground with a steady step. He waa 
dressed in a brown coat, a white vest, grey-cokmred 
smallclothes, and white stockings. *'\ On descendiojl 
fpom the carriage,'.' says Sanson (the- person who ezr 
•cuted the sentence), in a narrative which M. Dulaura 
has printed^, " he was told that it would be necessary 
t0 'pii;ll off his coat ; he made some difficulty as to 
this,, saying that they could execute him as he waa. 
When it was represented to him that the thing waa 
impossible, he himself assisted in pulling off his 
coat He made the same difficulty when hia hands 
were going to be tied, but offered them of his own 
accord, when the person who was with him (M*« 
* BiquisBcsHistoriqae^ ii«980. 
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fidgeworlh) observed that it was the last sacrifioe. 
He ^ then ^inquired if the drains were not to cease 
beating. We replied that we did not kiiow^ which 
was 'the truth. He ascended the seaffold, and widied 
to adv&oee^ to the front, as if for the purpose of 
ayii^akili^ ; but it was represented to him that the 
thang w»^. impossible. He then suffered himself to 
be condooted to l^e spot where we placed him, and 
froflof which' he called out with a very loud voice: 
Pjeople^ I die ' imiooent ; • then, turning to us, he 
aaid, Crtfn^^anen, J ejm innocent of aU they aectue 
me of; may Ttvy blood cement the hwppineBs oj 
Funchmen* These were his> true and last words." 
. ^ ^Eo reuder^ homage to the trath," concludes Sanson, 
*'^ he sustained- the whole with a sang<^oid and 
a :firmnes8<w>hveh astonished us* all. • I remain very 
mach< convinced that he had derived this- firmness 
firom -the' principles of religioti, with which no 
person* >ever- appeared more penetrated than he was, 
.or ixiQre per sftaded of their troth." 
*^ ' It hais been attempted to be demed by some wiitetv 
thatftnythingiwhioh Louis uttered from theseafibld 
eould be he^rd by those around him. As a specimen 
ef the Extraordinary vehemence of feeling which even 
tlieinost tmimportant questions connected with the 
fVenoh Hevotntion used at one time to excite, we 
transcHbe a manuscript, note in referoioe totkis mat' 
ter, which we find on the margin of one of the pages 
of a vohmie now lying before us — Dr. Moore's 
Journal of a Residence in France. The author 
having reported the words commonly ascribed to his 
mafestf, ** This," remarks his commentator, *' is an 
abominable falsehood : Dr. Moore, you confess you 
were not present yourself; I, who was present, 
swear by the Almighty God that the drums did not 
fbease beating, and no man could hear the tyrant 
speak." The utterance of the words in question, 
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however, by the King is testified by other authorities 
as well as by Sanson. According to the Abb($ £ds«<- 
worth (and his account is confirmed by M. Goret) 
Louis was prevented itom continuing his address by 
a man on horseback, and dressed in the uniform of 
the national guard, rushing suddenly sword in hand» 
and with ferocious cries, upon the persons with the 
drums, and compelling them to beat their instruments 
with redoubled vigour. This was Santerre» then com« 
fliander*in»chief of the national guards *^ Several 
voices were raised at the same time,'* proceeds M. 
Edgeworth, ** to encourage the executioners ; they 
themselves appeared to acquire more confidence, and, 
s^sing fbmibiy the most virtuous of kings, they dre# 
faiiio under the axe^ which, at a single stroke, made 
hi« head Ml f^om his body; All this was the work 
of a few seconds; the youngest of the eateoutionert 
(he did ttot appear to be more than eighteen yeom of 
age) immediately took tip the head and vhewed it to 
the people, making the round of the 8ea£ft>ld ; he ao>- 
doiApanled Ijhts monstrous ceremony by the most 
atr^ycio^s cries and the most indecent gestures. The 
deepest silence reigned at first $ sker a short time 
eome cries of Vwt Un RepubUque arose. By degreet 
iii» voi<^s t»o ^Rdaitning grew «M>re numerous ; and 
in^leds thiAn ten minntiss the cry became thatof tlA 
whole multitude, and all their hata were waving ii 
the air/' 
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Chapter XII. 

PLACE LOUIS XV. — CONTINUED. 

Reign of Terror— RevolattoDary Tribunal — State of the Place Louis XV.—* 
Executions of Charlotte Corday ; of Marie Antoinette ; of Brissot, &e. ; 
of the Dake of Orleans; of Madame Roland ; of the Due de Brion: of 

. Hebert, &c. ; of Daaton. &o. ; of the Princess Elisabeth ; of Roberq)ien« 
And his associates. 

GARDE MEUBLE BARRIERE DE NEUILLY. 

The influence of the Mountain, or ultra-demo- 
cratic party, continued to increase rapidly in the 
.Convention after the execution of the King. On 
ordinary occasions, however, they could not yet 
always depend upon carrying their measures'; — many 
•>vho voted with them through terror on such ques- 
tions as, like that of the King's sentence, excited in a 
high degree the turbulent demonstrations of the mul- 
titude, taking a course more in accordance with their 
real sentiments at other times, when they could do so 
.with greater safety. The strength of the faction in 
short lay as yet, not within the walls of the legis- 
ftitive chamber, but in the mob without. But on the 
other hand this power, from repeated victories, was 
becoming every day more formidable ; those who 
still dared to oppose . themselves to its domination, 
were . waxing both fainter in courage and fewer in 
pumbers ; and it seemed evident that one or two 
more vigorous assaults would suffice to reduce them 
to insignificance. This end was in a great degree 
attained by the tumultuous and menacing crowds 
which assembled around the Convention on the 1 0th 
#of March, and which, although dispersed by a band 
of Ft^dert^s from Bretagne before they had perpetrated 
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any actual outrages, had the efibct, nevertheless, by 
the confusion and consternation which their visit oc- 
casioned, of • terrifying the legislature into the 
adoption of the most unhappy and disastrous mea- 
sures. It was on this occasion that Leonard Bourdon 
proposed the institution of the famous Court for the 
punishment of offences against the state, originally 
denominated the Extraordinary Criminal Tribunal, 
and aflerwards more notorious under the name of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Afler several tumultuous 
debates, this enormous tyranny was regularly esta- 
blished in the exercise of its functions on the 28th of 
March. On the same night domiciliary visits, as they 
were called, were made to all the houses in Paris-^ 
as had been done preparatory to the massacres of th^ 
preceding September — and more than five hundred 
persons were again seized and thrown into prison. 

It was not, however, till afler the expulsion and 
proscription of the Girondists on the decisive day of 
the 2d of June, that their opponents became the sol^ 
and undisputed masters of France. This event esta«- 
blished the reign of terror, the apparent dictatorship 
of Roberspierre, and the real sovereignty of the 
lowest and most abandoned of the rabble, whose 
slave that tyrant was, by pandering to whose pas- 
sions he for a time retained his power, and to whoaf 
desertion and opposition at last, when still more ex«» 
travagant leaders had arisen to court their favour, he 
mainly owed his fall. The government was now en- 
tirely in the hands of the Mountain. The thinned 
and humiliated Convention sat only to obey the bid* 
ding, and register the decrees^ of Roberspierre. The 
only individuals among its members who could be 
said to exercise any portion even of delegated and 
subordinate authority were those composing the two 
committees of Oeneral Security and of Public Safety^ 
— ^both established about the same time with the Re* 
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Tolaiionary Tribunal— «nd they, after all, trere 
merely the assigtant ministers and instruments of the 
tyrant. The same thing might be said of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal itself, the members of which, ori- 
ginally nominated by Marat, comprised every wretch 
whose hands were deepest dyed in the blood of the 
recent massacres, or who promised to be in future the 
least scrupulous in following the instigations of that 
unparalleled incendiary. The self-appointed Com- 
mune, or town council, whose sudden and violent 
usurpation of authority on the 10th of August 
formed the commencement of the present mob domi- 
nation, was animated by a similar spirit, and under 
subjection to the same influence. Then, in addition 
to these several bodies, which might be said to form 
the recognized apparatus of the government, were 
the two famous clubs of the Jacobins and the Cor- 
deliers, whose mandates had long been as much law 
sw those of the Convention itself, and by his as- 
cendancy in which it was that Roberspierre chiefly 
maintained himself at the head of affairs ; as it was 
in their bosom, indeed, that the conspiracy had bieen 
hatched which had originally raised him to that ele- 
▼fttion. Lastly, to complete the monstrous edifice at 
onoe of despotism and of anarchy, there was the 
association calling itself the Committee of Insurrection 
-—an offspring of the Jacobin Club— -the avowed pur- 
pose of which was to excite and perpetuate confusion, 
aad of which the atrocious character may be further 
understood from the fact that a declaration on oath 
of approbation of the September massacres was the 
indispensable preliminary to admission as a member. 
As soon as this terrible r<^gime was established, 
tseaffolds were erected in every part of France ; and 
blood began to How with a profusion never before 
Vitnessed in any country amidst the wildest excesses 
of political vengeance. Persons were driven or 
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carted for . ,ei:ecutiofi by.?clQ«ens and spcfj^iat:* 
time; nor was thip a rare or;OccasipnaI,e;f)ii^t^i^ 
but renewed e^^ery day,, and which, iustea4. of, pi[fii 
sentiqg a gnadually diminishing. number, o^.^vil^ij?!*^ 
as the animosity uf its authors might l)e.^uppp(9^4.^9 
have cooled, pr. the alleged necessity fQrr^\W?li;f5/i9^^ 
fices to have abated, or even the ra^of ^eV4e\f9t^ 
to have been thinned, coiitinued to grq^v.^^eiji^.f^f 
more enqrmous, ** The decrees pF that gpujV,*..f^y;| 
Dulaure, speaking of the.Beyolutipn^y, JrrtiMB^^ 
*' cannot be considered as apythiiifl;. ,exjq^ ft^f^^^ 
upon justice^ assftssinatioiis coverq^ hy^y^^fpiai^i' 
ties. Th^ most murderous. battle^^ tlje fufj^ifjif^tj^ 
trovis defeats^ .have.ca^^d Jes&.Af,I!re;i^(^ Mypd,.t9 
flow^ and fewer te^rs t'obe. ?Jied,,:tha^.J^fi.fr»6i^tful 
(exploits of this tribunal*/* ,The (sofipie pif^Jk^^^ ^J,»9r 
cities I at p^ris» ?is wefiave iutina»t^,,.^:j^^,;l.h^^^l^ 
?:.Quis.XV., Another tii3tori^i\,9f,tt^ 9^vpljufic||L^ 
drawh a striking picUire .of tb^., ^^Ofro^s qf j^^\i^.f?j?»t 
during the .tinie4t was thus cQjayeried.^injl^tfiil^ujWia 
slaugbt^r-house, " The ground,'Vhe. w;nt^, j " cqi^ 
notdrjn^ in. all the blood that wa^ 3bed.; i^.j^vc^ 
off slowly ^0 ma itself with .the w^aterMjojT ij^fipYl^ff 
For maiiy ^purs after the (executions, thq fj^^joi^fh^ 
passing through the square left thei/r, impres^U9^.q» 
the bloody pav,ement' , The fashionable .walks ofjjiie 
Champs KJystjes a.ud the garden of . the TuiU^ies 
were almost eptirely deserted. Ev^en. the inhjabit^t^ 
of the streets along which the viptimji werp.^veji^yday 
conducted to .the scaffold, began at. last to comp)aH^ 
weaded by the rjending sights which ,thi^y ,we^^ pomr 
pelled to witness. Many persons were wo^t tp leftye 
.tbeir houses at.th^ hour when the funeral .prQc^ffion 
passed^ The merchants shut up their. ^pp^.;,i;)pch 
thers took refuge with their chiki^n. in-, th^ .Pf^Ofit 
.gemote apartments. of their dwelling3»,that,tjt^e^re^ 
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t))tght not hear tfie applauding shouts with which the 
mob of Jacobins of both sexes made the air resOund on 
the appearance of the convicts*.*' "The massacres,* 
the writer concludes, ** repeated every day, and con- 
tinually augmenting in atrocity, caitie at last well nigh 
to extinguish in all hearts the love of life, that senti- 
ment so mseparably identified with human nature. 
Every oue, sighing after the peace of the tomb, wished 
to drown in oblivion at once the memory of the past 
and the terror of the future. Nothing must have oc- 
casioned more alarm to the tyrants than the serenity 
and submission of their victims. Socrates expiring 
surrounded by his friends, Seneca and Lucan de- 
scending in tranquillity to the grave, have less claim 
to our admiration than that crowd of young females 
who received the fatal stroke with indifference in all 
the freshness and brilliancy of their youth. If this 
lavish waste of human blood had not been stopped, 1 
doubt not that men would of their own accord have 
precipitatfed themselves under the edge of the gtiillo- 
tine. I have seen many women, who, not daring to 
put themselves to death by their own hands, had called 
out Vive le Roi, and by that stratagem thrown upon 
the Revolutionary tribunal the task of terminating 
their days; some that they might not survive a hus- 
band, others that they might follow a lover' or p. 
brother, others from mere weariness of life, and very 
few from any real fanaticism in favour of royalty f." 
• We will now shortly notice a few of the more 
Temarkable among the thick succession of executions 
of which during this dreadful period the Place Loiiis 
XV. was thfe witness. ^ 

Here perished on the 18th of July the celebrated 
Charlotte Corday, the assassin of Marat. This en- 
thusiast, then in her early youth, and distinguished 
by her personal attractions, appears to have conceived 
* Fantin-Desodoardes^ v. 401. f Ibid. 405. 
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the idi^a of the daring deed which she aftnrwardfr 
accomplished, immediately on learning the prosciip* 
tion of the Girondists, and the victory of Roberspierre 
and his associates in the beginning of June. Havuig 
set out from Caen in Normandy (resolved that no- 
thing should deter her from perpetrating her purpose) 
she arrived in Paris on the llthof July. Ou the 
12th she addressed a note to her intended victim* 
professing to have some intelligence to communicate 
to him respecting those of the proscribed deputies who 
had made their escape and assembled in the city she 
had come from, which would interest him as a lover of 
his country, and soliciting to be admitted to his pre- 
sence. Marat was at this time indisposed, and for 
the last three days had not appeared in the Conven* 
tion. On the 13th, in the earlier part of tlie day, 
she presented herself at the door of his house, whiqh 
was in the Rue de TEcole-de-M^dicine (th^n calkd 
the Rue des Cordeliers), facing the Rue de Tour- 
aine, but was refused admittance. Leaving a second 
note, she retired, and came back between seven and 
eight o'clock in the evening in a carriage ; when, after 
some opposition from the attendants, she was oalied 
in by order of Marat himself, whose attention had 
been attracted by the noise. She found the depaty 
in the bath. Having entered into conversation with 
him, she had discoursed for some minutes on the 
proceedings of the refugees in Normandy, when 
Marat remarked that in a few days he would have 
every man of them guillotined. The words were 
no sooner uttered, than, drawing forth a long knife 
from under her robe, the female Brutus plunged it 
lip to the haft in the body of him whom she believed 
to be the chief enemy and curse of her country. 

The cries of the wounded man instantly brought 
his attendants into the apartment; and hismurdema^ 
seeing all change of escape at an end, resigned her- 
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Mlf iBts thtfa' faandi, and was fbrthmth conducUd tri 
tfae prison of the Abbaye, amidst the shouts and 
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swcratioin of a mob, eonsiBting in great part of the 
vilest dass of her own sex, who had assembled 
around the house on the ramourof what had taken 
place. Marat died in a few hours. Four members 
of the Committee of PoUce and as many of that of 
General Security immediately proceeded to interro- 
gate Charlotte Corday respecting the crime she had 
committed. Her answers to some of the questiont 
put to her by these persons depict forcibly the ener- 
celic and resolute character of the woman. She at 
once admitted that it was she wbo had slain Marat. 
Bein^ asked what induced her to commit that assas- 
sination ? His crimes, she boldly replied. Was it a 
priest who had taken the oaths to the constitution, 
tbay aakti her, or one who bad not, to whom yoo 
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went to siake ^onfewsion at Caen? I wtnt» she mxnr 
awered, neither to one nor oilier. At another qnea^ 
tion, raising her voice with all her force. Yes, she 
exclaimed, I have slain one man to save a hundred 
thousand, a wretch to preserve those who are inno- 
cent, a ferocious beast to give repose to my country ; 
I was a republican before the Revolution, and I never 
wanted energy. What do you understand by energy ? 
asked her examiners. The sentiment, she replied, 
by which those are animated, who, casting from them 
all thought of their interest as individuals, know how 
to offer themselves up as sacrifices for their country. 
Of course, after such an act as she had committed, 
her fate was sealed. She appeared for the first time 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the 16th ; when 
nothing could exceed the self-possession of her de* 
meanour, and the lofty indifference with which she 
regarded the violent death to which she was so soon 
to be surrendered. This unfortunate woman, not* 
withstanding her exaggerated patriotism^ appears to 
have possessed a nature in many respects nobly 
endowed, and even a heart susceptible of the ten* 
derest affections. In a letter which she wrote, from. 
her prison to Barbaroux, whom she had known al 
Caen, she says, '^ I have never hated but one being 
on earth, and him with what intensity I have su£^ 
ciently shewn; but there are a thousand whom I 
love still more than I hated him." ^' A lively imar- 
gination," she goes on, '' and a feeling heart, pre* 
mise but a stormy life ; I beseech those who might 
regret me to consider this, and they will rej<Hce to 
know that I am enjoying repose in the Elysiaa 
fields with Brutus and oth^s of the ancients." She 
addressed a short note, on the day before her execu- 
tion, to her father, in which, after having asked his 
forgiveness for having disposed of her Ufe. withoat 
bis permission^ she a(kls» ''I pray you to foiget me. 
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anratter ttrrijolco in my ftite ; the omisiti «t tans^ ib 
^Mnh F)MEii»h lis a noble one. I ^mbr&od i»f si»» 
tefiB) irii^m i iove with my whole hetiYt,:a8 lihewiM 
aftbih^iintlatieftft Neverfor^et tiie veraeofOovnetlle: 

- Thfelt^rttiri^, WhMi hef liaist hourWas come, shrank 
fMh"h^'fbte m thOt« thfith sh^ had t)rbviOtf$ly donee 
Beif^WS^ftKh^tyittfbr the place of execution, she asked 
with iililfmil^ Of ^t^n whether the bodyof Mafatwast(y 
b^^^d^fi&a lAf the PahStheon. Stieh wfts th^ impo^ingf 
di^ity'DPhef '4<^e^tlour as she pa'ss^ along on hetf 
wayv'fhM'^iiii the^ibahd^nedrabbhe who were wont 
ti^llOek'ftWmnd'thii ^ilfotin^, and dfeturb with their 
fefUdanS' ho^b the last nloments of ItiS vimims, wer« 
ottt'^is o^Mod aWe^'into^otnpaMil!H« Mtene^; and 
smite ^f th« ftfOr^^ilsspeetable i^eetalOi« took off their 
faiffa at 'h^f a^ipr^atih; while ttiiirmunsbf applause anti 
sytnfAthy-bmk^'frdiii'crthM'Sj whlcH' «U'theii< ^ai^for 
tht$ttiseIiWdi«^tjAtl^ndt'Vbi^tn^ini l^h^'tnotiMtedlhe 
8iMfib)d^"^h ^a 'lltitk 'sh&pi > ll!hen lh« «»«fMi9on^ 
ptdl5eeded'ld^«fe hef han^St a ^^mH of the eet^toi^y 
fofiwhd^ ifthe wks unpr^pttted, shef^ fir^t maMif^st^d ' 
a 4i9|)<Mit1mi tb^ re^i^l 'th« attenffpt, iTtia^ining th^t 
sMA«4flMllt wlis'lntetid^ h«rv bnt$ iiin the ttmt^t 
btlNg^^ ««plaiMd^ «h« Mnfi«d at her tnfMali^, and 
ofl^Md tH> >faHher oppointiott. Wh<n she had' laid 
h4r<ii«fld dntbebloek, ^e ^x^Utioner tethov^d « 
haindkerdiief that covered i^ie neek and shoulders ; 
and* -on t^i^ tiiose^ who stood a<ronndi her- remarked 
thut a> qnick instinct of modesty hiMiaritly s«iilii»ed' 
h<gr (^edl»$ with ft dieep' blush. The mounted blo^ 
s«H) tedden^d h^r visa^ when Ihe h«ad, ai^r being' 
s^pkhrated-fhym the body^ waaheld fip by the execti*^ 
tiofiOT'to >tiie tiew of the multittfde. One of the 
aaftiistaiftis on^Uhe sanllbid wasbnital enough repeat^ 
edily ito^'stHke theli^lesa and dripping heed; \m^ 

2 c 3 ^ 
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Hiis^ tmkmgl^ -.yAocSofd even those iiiio useMr-^iot 
wnni iaboi easily nvdted by nny indeBcneies^.&iid 
the-nmn^s icettdnot waft so much ezdaimcd agMist 
tiiat hia mastovsr by way 4)f paBinhmsnU weie oUiged 
to eend him^for a afaoit time to pnsoiii. > As.preseat* 
u»g)m CMmtiast : boib' to the coniliiet and the-amteiice 
«f this iuQctionary^ we may meutioB. IhaiA^oiing 
inaji^ named.Adam de Lux, waa iospiDed ^^nUiao 
nmch. adtmratton by the dying demeaitoiir jof.tliia 
ezkaor4iiiwy< >wQinan, that h» trnmedl aitdfy aAennnls 
mtoiB and fwiblished • defeiiae>o£ hcar<eottidlict^>«ad 
e¥eiit proposed that a 'Statue ahouki be leneotad-rtO'her 
mcoiory^ having inaeribed oa;ii:the'wovds#'^l\iitee 
^ whoi waai^gvratefi-tltan Bnitiis.'!' oThe daahig^t^han' 
pioa- iwaa-iunBisdiately: appraheiidedv ihrmm into ^-^ 
wnti .and la few .'days iaAeff* >eiie<$itted^ eoaaolmg' ham* 
aetf (inu his')]Bisit moments^wlthcthe proad/ thouf^ that 
itrwasi fottGhaDLottei Gordajrihist diedr ' j ^ ; t- > ! • i ! In*. 

On the 10th of October the Committee of PiaUie 

tSa&ty listettfid [ lhcir»(£yMB8 dieox^,: that \ tM iCakuran- 

ftnent: o££'atooe//8h0uddf«ontiaai0«tfe^nQhitiD]iaqy^until 

>MlhetpelftceMi! ^^'Fr««a/thi»^ii)OBitnt^'' .tt> qMdte.tliietkib- 

-'guagejofl^itklare^i^f no <da8tBcle^»airtiledlhe;(iB8ii;h 

• io£ th^ Bevmlulicm^i noi hndle^vesitcaitied ^eazbiUiary 

' wik/andipasaions of ithei tymnta^ jnoKsafelf eiiistedifor 

/ theroitiaDena^i thdr' fortnneBi' their- hves^ wen&iit^e 

mescyrof iheilievohitionary Committeeay.GfiiiiiBiliteea 

> composed foDthe mast f»art etf nleift hew in th&^IRevo- 

luHaoni (i4i ala!angerB,'0fjtheaQt]O9t.lmpdretand.ykiiiua 

ehatoctersi to beibund >in aociety^ many of whona had 

formetflyrbeen. ooachmen. and laeque^ to the cni 

.graht^j^ The. t>pdinary priaoBS; could not contain the 

oiteiataxitly rin(^easing numbers of the amsted. The 

potaeebf theJiiftxenihcHisgwas con¥erted>into.ap)ace 

I of dcteiftioni but that irast biiiliding sdoa beeame' in- 

(tuliieietttfjMrith0.purpoee». They faadithan inoQuiaa.to 

the college^,, to the religious houjfca8ft.€iTje]i to private 
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iiovmest ^She nsvoltitkmafy fowiSi «ad, «&ov«(alI» the 

ilaw ^sc^tfdiiig* suspeeted pei«oii8» «ntiiely peopled 

i "tiMniB. i it swaft thence that the Rcfvciiulionarjr Trihunal 

ii-i^emik^mctims*. Cania^s well eseofted^came fhnn 

' ttraoeii to- 4ime - to carry away a certain number of the 

•- <pet80Bs>thiis> eontoed ; who^ bein^ first ooedueted to 

;i.tfaeX}onei^^eriey appeared next day befoie that ler- 

•^jble/'tciiMuii^^ which, with a few rare exceptions, 

!iitt)iideiiined:tfaem all to the scaffold* All the towns 

l/tfnoHgiboiil'Rtanoe' were, in like manner, pkntifally 

.'•'iwotid^'with prisons^ and groaned under the same 

1 idpprteion'f^/^ ih another place the author informs us 

t'thaDtiwhe^easr/beforCFthe LOth of' March the number 

.«£HpeiBoniar detsiined in tht diiferent' pcisons' of the 

; capital I (ma- - ipojitical aecusatrons^ we • presnmev he 

i mftans) had>scaboely' amounited • to: above a thousand, 

jdti tdem'hy thst'dlst of December to ith^ee^ thousand 

and ninety-eighty ianderentuailyi exbeedid' *six thou* 

n r3an)tM 1 6tfaof ©otoEier to-Qtiecnj OIkfitrie Antoinette, 

ii iwosvpoibdo deaith oni llusfsameispot wSiioli^i'ilide months 

-iMfyttj^ba^ been^drenciied' wilibitlie iDlood ^f her 

i)iraGA>anidJ> The .execuUdn of thia'vtt^M^d'prineess^ 

/-T^iihteDiaB 3twas)^'wa9.titwdn^ithe'<kast'oB the cru- 

^.1Cli]eft^'he8{led on 'the ktter^daya efian^ e»i^tenoe< the 

iflBaiiiappart'Ofwhidil had bcdnglaidd«ned'byiso» much 

^ aansfahie ^and* pvomisev On • the mdhiing -on which 

.ib^iKing left^/the Temple for. the kst tinde^ < his mi- 

saerabletfamily^wtiawere confined inthe ftoor above 

• thai «hich» had been hts reaidencev contintiedy ac- 

cording » to the pvomisa he had ' given them ^he night 

before^^'to expect; every moment «o. be chlled down, 

ohce.^moreto pteS9 to* tiieir bosoms the foim they 

Letvjedrhefdre.'it' should be stiffin deaths They w«re 

iMitbe 'first tkneinMlcceived,. and learned, that all 

WttsiQiren, ibyithe shouts of the triumphing multitude- 

.;. /; i» Eiq*ii«ea^iU;a7..^ - f Ibid. |^ 93«^ - . 
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Whtttiritbe^fnit tar»l of her«nfui«li* hAd su biM k Jv 
tho 4}uean betoDight htr jdloni t» allovr'iiitt ltd ^Mft 
deryr who liad beta 4vith h«r husband duving* tht 
last hoars (ofiliBiknprifidnmeQt) bat ihi» petition •ima»' 
rafused* Tbe edttftnemetit of the' tiliha]ifly^^un%'> 
baeame'inofe rigid than 6v«i\ BnAikefWeWioelt'^- 
from 4iU ^eomtiwiiiiication estoept' with OhM jillorB;< 
Stiii it was an misf)ttakablecoti6dktion'tof«Ai«f^«h<itti^ 
that they were allowed to retnmn>together«'"Bai^thii 
last, remainiiig comfort, tho dOci*t;f ofh^'chitdretfi, 
the poof ftiotberwaanot k»i|^> permitted to '^jby.- 
An ordbr came from the Oon*^ntiott to liike berwm 
from her^ whioh the officers, «fter a aoiite^t'«r iMoM 
tb^n 'HIV h^ilf with h^ passiodat^-aiid 4jyiplMiing*)Bip* 
p<al6' for 'f»ty, were otkf <Me to^eteimte trt' ItM bj 
thMatemn^ unlets ahi^gaVe opt the^ishildt to kilt'liitti 
in hitpallmiti''' Pi«m^thi»4«i6bnmtth<dr<Kf 
gonft'fTi»9ahor?«hd'Oth«n8«i^ritig^:descendM'Wn.'^ > 
head compirati ve)y unfeit; Ow th«> ' 2id ' Of IkD^otV ' 
b^'aiiottaer^ deciieer shs^^wfas torHfidui^ ifa^^tiffht 
fi«»a^ hcv>i3iHev4nMkiw*^and hei* dtMighteA'«Md' •trans* 
pOft^ tb (tlic prismi of 4ifao Concley^eriiif^ 'Q'wto gtiim^ 
d''afm«s<wei«ihef&^pdlntod to top h^voMtMUl]^ 
in their'VieW) bothday atid aij^btt theiy didnot'Witli^ 
dni«r>«w«lk While aheundoesMd. Overni^oltfl^ by 
theso tanriblegiiefs a»d iramiliaA^ions; th^iiinftmwnate 
Qoenn'Speikt ^faer hotvs: in weepings and prayet«) 
harrivig nowi^ but one, thai death woold collie and 
ead- her 'feonofwa^ • film had not t« wait lon^ ftv thia 
relief^ Ultheugh long «wough for her to know* the 
bttterhiest'Df another ortrel trial -belbrtt dosing her 
eyta foff^ever* Having* been* previoaslyinte^r^tkted 
byi «ome 'membera 'of the €ottimitt«e of Geneva) Se* 
cniitryvshe was, on the 14th of ' <i)ctober, brot^iit 
befiitfe ;tbe< BevoiatbMary Tribunals > ^ite indictment 
begair by ajaeefting^ in general terms,* «hst»th«t«ri«am 
attnbaiedPto Mescalhni^.to BrinMbMdt^iltb 'Fredd-' 
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.^nde^ to Catherine de Medicis» did not approach in 
atrocity those which had beca ascertained ta have 
been committed by the widow Capet. The prisoner 
was then specially charged with dilapidation of the 
finances, to satisfy her habits of extravagance ; with 
intriguing with the enemies of France ; with treason 
against the nation, committed in a^^pearing at the 
festival given by certain regiments to their officers 
at Vo^ailles in the beginning of October 1789; 
with the distribution of anti-revolutionary writings ; 
with havmg occasioned the famine under which the 
people of the capital suffered during the first days of 
the Revolution ; with having, in concert with La- 
fayette and Bailly, contrived the flight of the King 
to Yarennes ; and with various other ofiences of a 
similar deacripUon. But to these political accusa- 
tions, which, absurd as they were» considered espe- 
cially as the foundation of a procesa like Uie present, 
were yet nothing more than were to have be^ 
anticipated from their authors, another waa added 
of a character so diabolical, that the invention of so 
horrid an imputation might well be deemed the last 
excess of shamelessness and fiendish malignity, did ' 
not the manner in which it was sought to establish 
the charge disclose to ua an exhibition of brutality 
still more monstrously revolting^ The miserable 
mother waa accused of outraging all that nature 
most sensitively reveres in the breast of the woman 
and the parent ; and the evidence brought forward 
in support of the audacious and loathsome calumny 
waa the testimony of her own child I When Marie 
Antoinette, standing bef<»re the tribunal, waa first 
questioned on this part of the chaige against her, 
a dignified and scornful silence was all her reply; 
and for the instant it shamed her interrogator ; but» 
when another of her judges shortly afierwaids re- 
verted to the sut>ject» she turned round to the crowd 
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Iiehind hdr, Andy while her whole fdrm and- eoutit»' 
nance looked noble with the majesty of indignaiioii, 
eaid, *' I call on all the mothers who are here pre- 
sent, and I ask of them if this thing, of which I am 
accused, be not impossible?" Even on that pn- 
judiced and infuriated auditory the effect of this ap* 
peal was overwhelming. When Roberspierre, who 
was not present, was afterwards told of the incident^ 
as he sat at dinner with some of his friends, he 
dashed his fork on his plate in a rage, aiid burst oat 
into a violent invective against * that hnbeeile H^ 
bert ' (the pef son who had got up this part of the 
accusation), for his stupid mismanagement in affcnrd* 
ing his viotimt in her last mome&ts, such a triumph 
ef publiio sympathy. 

The trial continued without interruption till foisr 
t]^6loek ott the morning of the 16th. During all 
this time the prisoner was neither permitted to retire 
to take a' moment's rest, nor scarcely allowed even 
Ihe Idod neitessary to sustain nature. At one time, 
feeling vetty thirsty, she requested a little water ; no 
one thtred to bring it to her, till she asked it a s^ 
«>nd time, when an o(fic«r of gendarmes was unable 
l<MQLger to withhold so slight a relief from so much 
distress. For the performance of this act of hu- 
manity the man was dismissed from his employment, 
and might consider himself fortunate that he did not 
lose bis head. The Queen, notwithstanding every 
thing that was done to overcome or weary out her 
courage, maintained her firmness unshaken to the 
last At the hour we have mentioned* sentence of 
death was pronounced against her by the unanimous 
verdi<Kt of the Tribunal — ^a result for which she was 
prepared, and the announcement of which she heard 
without emotion. She was then permitted to retire 
fbr a short space; during part of which she em* 
ployed herself in writi&flf a l^ter to. her4M8ter*in4|^w^ 
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ttttd pouring out to her, wiwni, however, the lines 
never reMied, the last adieus and blessings of a 
mother's heart to her now orphan and utterly 
desolate children. At eleven o'clock, having dressed 
herself in white, she took her place in the vdiide, as 
open cart, which was to convey her to execution. 
Her hands were tied behind her back4 and her com* 
panions were her executioner and a constitutional 
priest, whose ministrations she had declined. The 
streets through which she was conducted were 
crowded with the populace, who showered all man- 
ner of outrages upon her as she passed akmg, with 
pitiless and unceasing perseverance. In as far as 
respected dignity of carriage, the unfortunate prin- 
cess sustained the storm of calumny with which she 
was assailed without shrinking; but the rapidity 
with which the cobur came and went in her cheeks^ 
whieh» now a glowing crimson, were the next instant 
deadly pale, and the indignation and astonishment 
which flashed from her eyes, shewed what agitation 
was withm.^ An immense mulUtude occupied the 
spacious steps in front of the ohtirch of St^ Rooh, 
who made the air ring as she approached with thchr 
^plauding vociferations; and, when the vehicle oame 
up to them, insisted that it should be stopped that 
they might have the better view of their poor« bound, 
tortured victim. Overcome here for a moment she 
turned her back to them, and raising her shoul* 
ders, as if in intense agony, endeavoured to hide 
her head from the persecution of thdr fury and 
mockery. When she arrived at last in the Place 
Louis XV., after having been thus paraded through 
the streets for more than an hour and a half, she 
turned her eyes to the garden and palace of th# 
Tuileries, while her countenance vividly ffiipres&ed 
how many remembrances crowded on her hearts 
She mounted the ecaflfold with, a quick step, . and 
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was ' imihedi«U4y led to the btoek. The next • 'in<» 
ttant tlie exeeadoner h^d up her i^treamin^ hieai to 
the tjraze of the multitude, who re»eehoed his criefr'ef 
Tke Republic far ever i like -so many hungry beasts 
of pray howliAg orer their camagpe* 

By three dii^rent decrees of the Conveiitieii, the 
ilrst passed on the Srd, and the two- osiers dnthe 
IMth of October, one hundred and thirty-three dtpft- 
ties in all l««re corniced to %he ReinDl«tionairy 
Tribunal. These desolating* edicts ^nrere adopttepd witlih 
out discussion as soon as proposed, the merer nMfiHiMi 
of any name by a« individual $uffidn^'t9 pibotAvilk 
hisertion in the bloody list E^ighty of the persdns 
thus Condemned to lose their Rtes <for cACh -tnigtft 
consider selitenoe of'>death> to have b^u already 
passed on hfm) cotitlnbeNi either t6 coueesl '^hem- 
fielvi^> or to effieet'theiy esdaper 'ft&tii Fntnoe; 4he 
i«mai<iiiig f otty-tfaree ' were • B^\kMA{ and iti^medlateijr 
thrown : into prk^o^. On the >d4th;^ttw«nty-one of 
Ihesel, «bfl8isCiMg <of"Brissot, VIerglifaddi atid other 
distitt^utehed: indfvidtials bekm^g* -td the'pavty 
called the GMndistss, We9>e brongfht befons ihe'Tribtf- 
nal. After the accusation against them h^d^ been 
read, amd witnesses examined in support o#<it; the 
'prittoners, by a special decree of the- Cont^tottoh 
pafesed ort the^idhemand of the court, were prohibited 
from even attempting' to make any detoce. Justice 
itself indeed being- entirely disregarded in these eiie> 
crable proceedings, 'it mattered little that its forms 
were idso dispensed with. On the 80th the usaal 
'sentence of death was pronounced on the whole of the 
unfortunate deputies. YiHate, who was himself a mem- 
ber of the court, and an eye-witness of the adene whieh 
took place on this occasion, has described it in- thelbl- 
lowing words :-«*^' Scarcely was the fatal wovd^dMMf 
ptfonouticed, when Brissot dropt his arms, - Wibile his 
hs9d at the sane 'time slmk 'dowumpou his breast 
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€riena(Min^»' {)a1e «nd trembling^^ dem^nd^d .perrom*- 
«i<m to %|)eak on the svibject of tfao applieaticft of tjbe 
law« , Nobody, paid any attenfioQ to hia wovdti. . Bol** 
ieau^' astoaisiieid* raifiing his hftt in theHir^ '^dalled 
out, I ofm innownt^ 9k\k^f tufniag to^Uue .peop^ 
«^efikd to- tbem with vehemence^ The others jmose 
^pontaaeoasly, exclaimiag. People^ we areimtooentf 
ike^ deoaifpe you. The people remained immoveable^ 
the gendandf s laid held of the priaooers, and com* 
pelWdiheflX to resume their seats. Val|iz(^ drew a 
atAleilii^i frpmi his bosom, aad- plunged it. into his 
heart;)<he ittyinedialttly feUbaok aad expired* Sillery 
Jet l»S'two:cmteh6s f^ll to the ground; while* ; with a 
HSountenaBce) full «f joy, B»d rubbiAg hi^bands^ 
hecttUedout, This day. u the hrigMetA^ q/ my Mf^ 
Tlie* -advan^ hour of ■ the night (it W93 midnig^)» 
<llle lightads twcbes^ the judges; and tfae^audience 
JlUi<St»ed;bsr the protiiacted, .sittifkg't^rTftH gay<e.<to<this 
acene) a ! aombfe*' impp9ii)gv and . >teritible . .ehavaMeiL 
i^** Boyerf^^'oofr^d^ turned to\t!ardJ>iMoai and .fo 
iQ^hiiaiiB bis arapps»;exelaimed« wlole hi9.c0«Hi($oaniSe 
waa ibatbed \vk tears, 4t is J who ,Aavf Jbam Ihe 
^ofmse^of ywrduUh^ I>ucps»cjelasiMng binv in hia* 
neplied^ Myftiend^ mn$oU youxM^lf^ we\.9hatt.^^ 
4Qgetber* ; The Abbe Fauohet, overwhelmed with 
"afflietkuH- seeoied to be asking pardon of God; Xor 
^ouvee presented & contmst to DupraU who breached 
courage and enecgy; Garra preserved his- Mem air; 
.'Vergniaud appeared worn out with tbe-length of so 
dis4rea8ing amght ^/^ . t 

On leaving ' the oourt they <threw what, assignats 
lhey> had' in their pocketa among the ovowdy and 
/retived ^nging the Marseilloise hymn. At noon the 
following :day they were .again brought forth from 
Iheir pidAon,iand being placoi in carts (onex)f which 
.rQon.vey«d.th#tdead body of Vala^) were eomduoledtp 

2j> 
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the i|»ua1 place of ^xectition, Some' ^f .tb#m em^ 
ployed themselves jn singmg patriotic songs ftl^«>f 
way. gillery was the first who mounted the scattoia. 
Several of them attempted to address the multitude— 
but were unattended to. One called out Vive la 
Republique, while others chaunted the cborus» 
" Plutot la mort que Vesclavage, c'est, la deyise des 
Fran^ais"— RatAcr death than slavery U the moUo 
of the French *. Thus were cut off at a single blow 
nM the members of the Convention most distinguisbed 
whether fpr patriotism or eloquence. Seldom^ pro- 
bably> has there fallen at one time beneath the ^« Qt 
the executioner so great a number of emii^ent men, 
^^ were this day sacrificed together iu the Pbce 
JjQuis XV. 

Here was executed on the 8th of November the 
famous Lrf?uis Philippe Joseph, Duke pf Orleans, 
latterly known by the name of the Citis^en Egaliti^. 
This persojaage, some months before, having been 
apprehended at Marseilles, bad been tried there for 
i^nspiracy a^ninst the government, and ncqMitt^d* 
The committee of Public Saf(gty» howevey, ordered 
him to be detained in prison — and, having been 
brought to Paf is, be was carried before Ibe Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal on the day we have mentioned 
After a trial, conducted in the usual manner, the 
usual sentence was passed on him, 8i>d be was ex- 
ecuted the same day. The Duke of Orleans diar 
played a firmness of demeanour, in his last moments, 
scarcely to have been expected from his previous con- 
duct or character. The cart in which he was con- 
veyed, along with three other convicts, to executioBi 
was made to stop for some minutes in front of the 

«f Ih?"^^"'*^ ^*^"'^.s«s» iiJ- 107. M. Dulaure was himself ob^ 
i«i«t ^Z ,^T'^^^^ ^y the edict of the Convention to the 
?n!thTT "i v^* Revolutionary Tribi«ri,bttl was ivm»>t« 
enough tQ.^ect hm e»c»p« to ^viUeriwii. ... 
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Alaift lioyil { but h« looked oplon h\n ftncie^t' resi«- 
dence with an unmoved countenance. From the 
ftioment of his condemnation he had refrained from 
tittering a murmur against either his judges or any 
iine else ; and, even when the choice was offered him 
of having his execution deferred till the following 
day, he declined availing himself of that indulgence. 
A Writer of warm royalist principles, who was his 
fellow-prisoner in the Concicrgferie, saw him aftet 
h\n condemnation traversing the court of the prison, 
escorted hy half a dozen gendarmes with their naked 
eabres crossed. " It ought to be told," says this 
writer, " that from his proud and assured march, and 
his truly noble air, you would have taken him rather 
for a general commanding his soldiers than for a 
prisoner about to be led to the scaffold *.'* 

Two days after the execution of the Duke of 
Orlealis another distinguished victim perished on the 
«ame spot, the gifted and courageous Madame Ro- 
land, wife of the ex-minister. Roland himself hdd 
taken flight from Paris immediately after the ca- 
tastrophe of the 2d of June; on which occasion it 
was remarked, in allusion to the aid in the com- 
position of his speeches and official papers which he 
was supposed to receive from his wife, that he had 
^ot off with his body, but had left his soul behind 
him. Madame Roland was brought before the Re- 
Yolotionary Tribunal on the 6th. She had attired 
herself with care fbr the occasion in a dress of white> 
over which her long black hair descended in pro- 
fusion to her waist. Her trial was the usual me- 
lancholy mockery of law and justice, intended appa- 
rently only to inflict upon the unfortunate individual 
already doomed to the guillotine, the agony of a pro^* 
longed torture before the finishing and emancipating 
stroke* Madame Roland endured the rudeness, vio- 
« M. BMOlieU} in BiogMtphi« Ualversene, x%t\u 135. 

2j>^ 
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lence* and shameless injustice to ^hicb 6he was sub^ 
jected for the most part with unmoved serenity and 
firmness. At one time only, some disgracefiil inter* 
rogatories that were pressed upon her by her un» 
manly judges, wrung from her a few indignant 
tears. When, too, on proceeding to read her defence, 
she was stopped by the president, she turned round 
to the audience and appealed to them against this 
arbitrary treatment ; but they only replied to her hy 
shouts of Vive la Republiqtie / When her sentence 
was pronounced she thanked her judges, and iefl the 
bar with a light step,, as if delighted with the thought 
that the worst of her sufferings was over. She was 
conveyed to the scaffold at three o'clock in the after- 
noon of the following day, in the same cart with 
M. Lamarche, director of the fabrication of assignafcs, 
who, having been just about to be n^rried to a lady 
to whom he was tenderly attached, remained sunk in 
despondency, as he reflected on his hard fate. His 
companion did every thing in her power, as they rode 
through the streets, to arouse and encourage the 
wretched man ; and when they stood together on &e 
scaffold, and the executioner was about to lead her 
first to the block, she requested permission to give up 
her right of precedence to Lamarche, as less able 
than she was to endure a protraction of the punish- 
ment, or the sight of another's blood. The man 
hesitated, saying that his orders were to give her the 
first turn ; on which she replied with a smile, * ikit 
you cannot surely refuse a woman her last request;' 
and she obtained what she asked. The last words she 
uttered were addressed to the statue of Liberty which 
stood near the scaffold, turning her eyes to which she 
exclaimed. Oh, Liberty ! what crimes are committed 
in thy nam^. 

The executions of this year were concluded by that 
of the brave Duke de Biron, who was guillotined on 
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tsBr ftfart «f^ December; Thts nobtdmaLii w^s one of 
the most 'di8tingffi»hed indiyidualB tif h^ dfetss >v^ha^ 
Oft Ills, first bre&kni^ mit^ espouaed "the caus6 oF the 
RcYolution, and htt had sitiee covered hiitii^eTf with 
kurels fa^r faifi vatour in the wars which had folkrwed 
thftt-oonntkiibii. Before setting out ibr Execution he 
asked for some white wine and oysters ; and, oii 
fiflbhiag his repast, poured out to the executioner 
mM ihe 'jaiior,' &nd inlrited them to drink alon^ with 
bun.-; : He: then -mounted the cart, and proceeded to 
BB^tliisjfate with apparent unconcern. A consider^ 
able niunb^i of other persdns were executed kt th^ 
MMBe fcirte. 

.' 'The i^mwiebeeitient of the year 1794 only bdhelct 
iha wdrk ofiblood proceed Ik^ter thtin everJ Rober^-^ 
pitBrcLiiow begvjtt to ^d H necessary, in' Order 16 re-^ 
taitthietpoMrery to defend himself a^lhs^ih^se ^^ho 
biBdnuHiiiytiistiBted'hihi in a6qnirinj^ it^, and he didf 
iM>lIfaiL'to take his ttieasiiffed aguin^^t his forrh^ foolk 
»id.asflteiatea> 'With the settle dHei'mfhed "tthd- i^^^ 
BnArs^esif as^rity as he- had' empbyed Against alf 
0tibeiB)wh6 hftd hitherto drossed the path of his am^' 
fahibd.! 'On the 81st of March;' Ht»)ert,Anabh^rsis 
Qloelzii Deafiewr, and' se^renteen other persons,' one 
Q^vtilem a "wotfian, were bbou^t to trial befor^ the 
B«f«iiiiiionarj Tribmial. On the 24th setitence' of 
dta(hh fwab pvooounced upon nineteen bf them, !n- 
ckidmg' the woman, whose execution, however, was 
onteed'to be deferred od hef being* dedared preg- 
iianti- Herbert, on this occasion, shewed how little his 
fannliarity w4tfa blood and the ample experience he 
bid iittd'hi^ sandHng others io the scaffold, hkd fitted 
hiih>. to meet death hinwdf with ordinary composure : 
-^wben bM fate was announced, the miscreant, over^ 
ieome by the agony of his fears, sunk down on the 
ioon Ahd Itod 40. be cetrried hdck to his prison by t^e 
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)at fburcf clock ia the afiteniok)n of the same day* 

Dant^n and other chiefs of the Modntain, who 
had hitherto been the obsequious slaves of Robevs^ 
pierr^, fbndly imagined that they took the best pos- 
sible method id secure their own lives by aiding the 
tj'rant in the destruction of Hubert and his com- 
panions. They were not iong pemnlted to iadvilge 
this delusion.' On the dd of April the judges of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal beheld, standing skt their bar, 
Danton — the very man to whose exertions tbat tet^ 
rible court had principally owed its establishment-- 
Camnie-De^tnoiilitis, who had but a few weeks b^ 
l^Dre t)eeh ehipldyed by Robetspierreto blacken there- 
putatidn of Wl^rt with the pnbliii!, in order the better 
to prej^re'fbe wayfer his execution— and thirteen 
oth^r ^^diVidual^^ mos^ df them more or less dis- 




hmir^: afterwards. Camille-Desmoulins, Vdio bid 
']H-6i^ tH^'cbminencemene of the trial given finee ei- 
)5rei^^i6n to His ia^e dnd his sense of the itigYaHtude 
"of 'Rbbers|>ieki'e;' offered so viblent a resistance when 
'he Was tibotit'to be placed in the fatal eart, that his 
clothes wei^e torn to "rags in the struggle. Danton, 
before leaving the Conciergerie, expressed in bitter 
ternis his regret ibr having contributed to the esta- 
blishmeht of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and ac^ed 
pardon of 'Gbd and men for that crime. When he 
arrived 06 the scafibld, he broke out at first into 
some Famentations on the subject of tus wife and 
children ; but isoon checked himself, and, saying with 
a lively accent, Danton, no weakness ^^ dri^ up his 
te^rL While about to kneel down to submit himself 
tor'thii instriiment of death, he turned to ttie ex** 
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ecttUooer, . «im1 said, '* Yott.vill shew m|i^ bead to the 
people ', it. IS well worth their loddng aL** Daiiton's 
equDtenance, if we may trust the common portraits, 
was P9e of the true revolutionary cast 

After «thb generally twenty-five or thirty persons 
were sacrificed every day. We can only afford to 
joentioB the names of a few of the more distinguished 
vxkong these many victims* On the IQth of April 
perished aimoog others General Arthur Dillon* Gohel, 
ibfl late* archbishop of Paris, and the widow of Ca- 
9iiMo DeamouUns. On the 20th thirty-one gentle- 
jntQv most of them formerly counsellors of the par- 
liament^of Paris and Toulouse, were condemned and 
e;gec<ited together. On the 22d the venerable JML 
Jdalesherbes, . the defender of the Sing, along with 
his daughter, the Majrquis de Ch&teaul^riant, and 
.aeiveral. others of the. old nobility, snfleredL On the 
29th' the Duke dc^Villeroy, the .Comtes d^JBst^ipg 
and B4fj^i}pe • Chaixosty with thirty more* wany of 
them p^f^ons of rank, underwe^ a like fate. Qn 
the Sth/of May was put to death the iUustrjious La- 
Toi^ier, a oame of the highest celebrity in the history 
•f modem chemistry. This distinguished individual, 
OB receiving his sentence of con.d^mnation> had peti- 
tioned for a respite, of a few days that he might 
finish -some important ^periment^ ^ith .:^hich he 
was engaged ; but his judges refused to hear . his 
prayer,, and ordered him at once to the scaffi)ld, ob- 
serving that the Republic had no need of chemists. 
Lavoisier's crime consisted in his having been for- 
merly one of the farmers-general of taxes, a class of 
persons wlym it was resolved to cut off by a- general 
act of destr|iction, and thirty more of whom accord- 
ingly were executed along with him. . 

Two days after this perished the prineess Eliza- 
beth, the. admirable sister of liouis Xyi* This illus-^ 



trious ladgfi after enduriir^B fig;on>ug (ioasiinement of 
twcmt^-otie mouths in the Tfemple^ had been the day 
before aep^rated from her niece* and conducted to tho 
Conqiei^erie, . .8be wag brought before the B.evolu«» 
tion^rjr Tribunal on the mornings of the 10th, along^ 
with tw^fty-four other persons of both «exes» All 
the prUonera wens condemned to death aad executed 
the same day* On the way to the sca&ld the prin^ 
ctss eXierted herself in consoling her female com-v 
panions» and exhorting tbetn to firmness and resig'^ 
nation* They were all executed before iier; and 
each on moving to the block made her a respectful 
6beisa&ce> and r^eived from her in retara an afifec^ 
tionata^brac^..Thi3 amiable priooepB l^ad just 
entered. h#r ^huriy*Af3t jce#r, when sh^was thus 
(Jmelljf tpvrderedi. ....„.: 

BuifW^i^ire. nqt c^^d uppU at present to pursua 

n]fUoh^^t^er.4>^Jiifi^^ Ala^m-^ 

ed by t^.gr^^ing niurmurs of the inhabitants oi* the 
IV>4f ^i £(f|f or<^faJsi]l.th4 other atre^ts thmughr which 
t\^JrVi^xa^^v^f^x^,vont tp p9^. Ux the Place Xiouis-. 
X^f^ J|tqtbei^s|M«i:re .at jen^thrQmoved the instrument, 
of de^th; to . jthe IHaca jde- Ja. JBastile at ^e opposite 
e:|ti;^^ ^,t^a,Qijty* It wasjafterwards imnafei:4red 
still, fs^«r tp, this ,a^3t)' and s^t .up in the. Place.du 
Tb^>IIi9^.. i t^^ nifm^ of those daily conducted to 
eieontion.iliqreased afterwards considerably beyond 
ev^n the largest qmpunt that we have yet had occa* 
sion to notice. If. seldom fell below forty and some«' 
timf^ Ifpsa ^ about seventy^ all of wiiom, no matter 
how Vf^riiiu3 th^ apcusaUons» were generally tried 
in the, morning and guillotined the same allernoon« 
thoformsr op^atioa. occupying hardly more time 
t^an th^Jatter^ ' . 

.But the?qatastrophe of the 9th TharmidoF (87th 
of. Juiy), pame.at: iapt,, .and consigned tha ^rsAt ,and 
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his associates to the same fate which doring the 
fourteen months of their domination they had in- 
flicted on so many thousands of their countrymen. 
The blood of Roberspierre and his fellow-butchers of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal and the Commune was 
the last that flowed in the Place Louis XV. On 
the afternoon of the 28th of July Roberspierre and 
his brother, Couthon and St. Just, the two chief 
instruments of his tyranny, Dumas, the president of 
their infamous tribunal, Lescot-Fleuriot, the mayor 
of Paris, Hanriot, who on the preceding night had 
commanded the troops in the interest of the Com- 
mune, and 6fleen other members of the defeated 
faction, in all twenty*two individuals, were conducted 
to the scaffold. For a long time past the inhabi- 
tants of the capital, partly from disgust and partly 
from indifference, had almost ceased to assemble to 
witness the guillotine at work ; it rarely happened 
that the number of the spectators on any day 
equalled that of the persons executed* But on this 
occasion the multitude that filled the streets through 
which the criminals had to pass, seemed to comprise 
all Paris. The condemned wretches, as they sat 
bound in the carts that slowly conveyed them through 
the midst of this dense mass, presented an appearance 
singularly wild and horrible. Roberspierrfe himself, 
already wounded by a pistol bullet, which had broken 
his under-jaw, had his head sunk on his breast, 
while the usual tiger-like expression of his counte- 
nance was rendered beyond description hideous and 
revolting by the bloody bandages in which it was 
partly enveloped, the disfigurement it had under- 
gone, and the visible anguish written on every fea- 
ture. Many of the others also still wore in their 
aspect the ferocity, afiright, and exhaustion pro- 
duced by the recent struggle, or exhibited in their 
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petsoTiB and attire traces of the violence of their cap^ 
tors, or injuries received In their vain endeavours to 
escape from their haiids. ** They looked,*' says a 
historian, '' not so much like ordinary criminals as 
like so many wild beasts taken in a snare, and whom 
it had been impossible to lay hold of without mutilat* 
ing them *.** As they passed along to their well- 
merited doom, the execrations of the people fell on 
them in showers. Frequently the procession was 
compelled to stop that the emancipated and exulting 
multitude might send their cries of rage, mockery, 
lind triumph the deeper into the hearts of their over- 
thrown oppressors. When they at last reached the 
tlace liOUis XV. their eyes, to whatever side they 
turned, could find nothing but the surrounding mul- 
titude to rest iipon. fivery foot of the immense 
square was occupied, and numbers crowded the roofs 
of the surrounaing buildings. The guillotine soon 
did its work. The executioner, however, after Robers- 
pierrei already half dead, was spread out on the 
block, thought it necessary to remove the bandage 
from his neck before allowing the fatal cleaver to 
descend on it. As the man performed this opera- 
tion with no great tenderness^ the fractured jaw was 
almost torn ^om the rest of the head, the blood 
gushed forth in a torrent ; and the tortured wretch 
gave utterance to his agony in a howl of terrific 
wildness. Thus perished these men, the rejoicing 
people crowding to the spectacle of their bloody 
death as to a great national festival. On the fol- 
lowing day seventy more members of the Commune 
Were executed on the same spot. 

The overturning of the different royal statues 
which decorated the city was the principal amusement 

* Desodoardes, ri. S9« 



of the raob on the llth of Augoet, 1702, the dby after 
the famous attack on the Tuileries, which eflbcted the 
destruction of the monarchy^ The Assembly had 
passed a decree in the morning coipm^nding that 
these memorials of the abolished regime should be 
removed. Among others, the statue of Louis XV., 
which occupied the centre of this square, fell a sa- 
crifice, of course, to the popular fury. J^^er they, 
had succeeded in bringing down the figure of the 
monarch, one of the legs remained attached to the 
horse, on which a spectator remarked, ' that royalty, 
it appeared, had still a foot in the stirrup.' Some 
months after a statue of Liberty in plaster took the 
place of the demolished bronze ; ^nd the square 
itself changed its old name for that of the Pface de 
la Revolution, The goddess continued to occupy 
her station till the 20th of March, 1800, when she 
was displaced by a decree of the Consuls, to fnake 
room for a national column, of which, however, all 
that was actually erected was a wooden model, wrap- 
ped in a covering of calico. On this occasio|i ijiie 
square received the new name of the Place, de l(i 
Concorde, which it retained till the return of the 
Bourbons, when its original designation wa^ restored 
to it. But although it was at first intended that a 
copy of the original statue should also be erected, 
the order issued for that purpose was never carried 
into execution ; and soon after the accession of 
Charles X. it )vas determined to place the figureof 
Louis XVI. in the centre of the square, and to call 
it in future after the name of that monarch, of whose 
last moments it was the scene. As yet, however, 
the spot which since its first appropriation has been 
so variously dedicated, remains without any a^^ual 
occupant. The base, however, intended for the statue 
of Louis XVL wa3, i^ Augui«t, liMiit| 6ud4^nly omA- 



mented with an inscription piirporting^^t 
designed for a monument to the charter. 
Of the two large and richly-ornaine^t 
on the north side of the Place Louis XV.» t|i< 
of which' were erected by Potain, i^^the d^ 
•of Gabriel, the one nearest the Tiifletfes ori^i 
served as a Garde-meuble, or repository roS 
jewels and other precious articles %j;^hwBg^g. H 
Crown. The treasures preserved ^ 
had been formerly kept in a building li^'i 
were of immense value. Among ^> v^tei^j 
other jewels were the two celebrated 

known under the names of the Sanci and 

(from their former possessors Nicolas wl|§Lrl< 
Sanci, alid the Regent Duke of OrleainiJ/ 
of which had been purchased by the I>uk^ "ftr; 
millions iif francs^ its weight being nci^^l^e 
dred grains. On the night of the i6th imaEii^ti 
1792, perhaps the greatest rol^ty^ reekoriHi^ by^ 
Yalue of the plund^,- that ever was attinfti^ed, ' 
effected in the Garde-meuble. The ihteves, «lthi 
there were a great many of them, had coi)triv4 
introduce themselves into the building jv^lttiput 
noticed; and the first thing which atifiU0ibd a1 
tion to their proceedings was the appearixfl^e of 
of them who was observed by a patrdle ^escendil 
from the lantern in making his exit. Qh 
seized, his pockets were found full of gdtd, sih 
and jewels. Another, who fell in the hurry of 
descent, was also caught hold of, and was discov< 
to be as richly loaded. All the rest eseapi^, can 
with them the most precious contents of tjie treasi 
and, among other articles, both the Sanci and 
Regent diamonds. The value of the wMsle iprofdHI^ 
abstracted was estimated at thirty-six jntlUoBS of 
'fhi2ics> or IfbQOfiQOL sterling. On the infaciplv>n» 
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however, of ttie two n^en who had been takei^ tlieir 
' accomplices, td the tiUmW df twetitjr^Ottei 
)}rehended in the cdurse of & f^W ttttjfi | i, 
afler tie&rly all the booty thej bad c^rrie^ 
them was recovered. Mtttiy of thfe ijiijettS. 
riosity atid value which wert lodged Ih .uiej 
meubte were afterwards dia{)eH&| dtld loSf 
the anarchy of the tleVdtutioll; l^he btitl^i' 
was converted, under Napdl^oh^ Into tk^ i 
and offices of the Minister of Marine, i ][iltif|pil fOr 
which it is still employed* tt is tidW ft»ii^}l»|ty 
generally called the Admimtty (VAmitUUU).^. The 
Garde-meuble, which Napdledn eiitttbll^hdl M the 
Rue des Champs Elysc^es was tfahsfeftedL i^ 1M6, 
to the Rue Bergfere. 

Td the west« the Flacii Louis KVi ^^fftti 4fa|> ikfe 
magnificent road bordered Wttb itm ^H^ (b^ 
Avenue de Neuilly, which, after piLS«h|| Ih^mm thfe 
Champs Eiysees, is t^tminat^d by the darnel'.^ thfe 
same name and the spacious ciituld)* PmBUt ie 
VEtoUe with its unfinished tHUiD|ihal fti^h itt thfe 
centre. * The Barrier de NfeUilly (df de fSloU^t «« H 
is often called) was the scene df the klfi ^4^tt^er 
between the troops and the ped|)li Ott i&e i||lil of 
July 1830. We have given ah €iig*ftvfcg df tile 
gate, with the appeatance it |)r&s6ntiKi on tJiBt etUk- 
sion, from an original drawing ; aild i^l r^lH^tit 
the circumstances of the affair in 6Uf f^K^d vdliflllk. 
The Barriere de iNeuilly, it will be ]^ieivedi 4KI&- 
isists of two square biiildingSi iltifrdtitltted BJr Cd- 
lumns of rather a peculiar cdnstfucUdtti eaeh oelng 
divided as it were into a succession df lihafts- tAr tBe 
intervention of salient blocks, Which Mity be cotlwl^f^ 
as forming at once, capitals to what tliey sUtillltttit, 
and pedestals in relation to what they sUp{K>fL The 
effect thus produced is no|, upon the lijrliinl^ un- 
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pleasing in -k Btructure such as the present, where 
the eye looka rather for the variety and florid orna- 
ment of a work of fancy than for the grand and im- 
posing in architecture. This barrier, like the others, 
^vas built after the designs of Leiioux, whose patron, 
the minister Calonne, somewhat strangely cho^e the 
- period of serere financial embarrassment immediately 
preceding the Revolution, iu which to commence the 
erection of these gorgeous anc! expensive structures. 
" The lumry," says a late writer, " which the archi- 
tect has lavished upon these productions, oiFends 
•very notion of propriety ; people beheld with dis- 



pleasure and murmuring such sumptuous edifices 
consecrated to the purposes of an exaction oppressive 
to all alasaes in the community, and harassing in 
the extreme to commerce. It was to whiten sepul- 
chres, to hold up to admiration the Instruments of 
tyranny *.'' 

The same honest historian is not less severe in his 
itriotures on the celebrated triumphal arch of I'Etoite. 

• Duiaura, Kialoire da ?vis, in. 397. 
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^* The events of 1814," he says, ** which BomiMHte 
ought to have foreseen, and which his successive 
invasions on the rights of the French nation and on 
foreign states had brought about, arrested the pro- 
gress of this monument of pride which he was 
Erecting to his own glory. The scaffolds were taken 
down, and the wood was employed in constructing 
the roof of a warehouse for com. A Belv<^dere (or 
terrace for viewing the surrounding scenery) has 
been established on the top of the masses of masonry. 
Everything announces that the work will never be pro- 
ceeded with, and that the portions of it already built 
will be reduced in a few years to the resemblance of 
ancient ruins t." The arch of FEtoile was begun 
by Napoleon in 1806, to commemorate the victories 
which had crowned the arms of France under his 
sovereignty; and was intended to form the most 
colossal monument of the kind which had ever been 
erected. Its height was to rise to 133 feel, the 
breadth or span being 138, and the thickness d8 ieet 
Workmen were employed upon the structure fpr 
eight years, and immense sums of mopey yr^^- im- 
pended upon it. On the 1st of April 1810, when 
the Empress Maria Louis made her entry into Paris, 
a representation of the finished arch was erected of 
wood, which, being covered over with painted cloth, 
gave a sufficiently accurate notion of the whole 
design, and had a magnificent appearance. Not- 
withstanding Dulaure*s anticipations, Charles X. had 
some years ago given orders for prosecuting the 
construction of this vast monument ; and the work 
was proceeding, we believe, with considerable activity 
when the events of last July occurred, — the intention, 
however, being to dedicate the memorial to the ex- 
ploits of the Due d'Angouleme in Spain, a miserable 

t lb. p. 3S1. 
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MlbBtiMMn,itiin]StbeBcknowl«clg:ed,fbrth^()riginal 
dMigni < We subjoins cut of it as it appeared with 
the iBMffiitdtng around it immediately afler the recent 
rontlmfion. 
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Tke walls by which. Paris is at prcseiit isummnded 
are only intended ^ to serve certain parpdsea of' 'polioe' 
and; fiscal regulation- \ hut it& ancient fortifiotttions : 
were eitected for> sterne!r^ uses; l^is capital :faB& been* 
repeatedly<eKpWBed'to. the -storm both of ibreign nv 
vosion^aaid of A^Y\ war ^ >and the: maissiire jgaitesatid 
tinntted' ioottlenfieBis iof-otiieK ^mes,;witiL the bioadr 
lixiBty.eviBSCidl oiily < fa§r'4rai^ridges^ thai swept; tbisir - 
hlifi&;>W€robi]trtte i^Ges^siryfeioeB witii^whiehidie: 
iii^fMiaDto iwere <A]1bged4d' sheH^. theiiisefanas-^fxciitt 
the tempestuour barbarism ki» the' midit «f wUeh 
tiieyv]ived.^>Tlie sieges of Fari^ ifosm'SoineiJilf tbs^ 
most tinteiestiing passages of' FKC^aoh !^ history^ > NiH 
pnypdsfe'iin^hb present chapter to ta3ce<6to^i a:mptdr 
^W as our limitli^ permit of isomer >of the; prinopalof* 
them ;^ ainiHig, as Inre^ aloag^ rather tacoUect-ibfew/ 
of the- flibte-.remavkebk>]nG]iiien!fts of eai>ht than^^to- 
preseAt any imnute i^roaologioal detail tif niUitary 
movteBsents^ ^ 

i The earliest hostile attacks to which this capital 
was expo^dweie directed ogainst it befote-any pot^r 
tion bf'the iowii» ese^t that in the midst of tbe river» 
could boast' of a:fertified indosuve at aM. Ibe Nor* 
man pirates^ by whom, as aheady menlaoned, k was 
repeatedly assaulted during the latter part of the Minth 
century^' used to eome agmnst it by sallifi^up'ite 
Seine in ' fleets of boats. In this'iuanntrth^fa* 
vag^ ther placet thseetmies in theoQui^ o££f|eeiiflr 
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aixteen yeajrs» without encountering even the shew of 
resistance either from the inhabitants themselves, 
mrhose houses they plundered and burned, or 
from the feeble princes who at this period filled the 
throne of Charlemagne. On the last of these oc- 
casions, namely in the yesc 861, they broke down 
the only bridge which then connected the lie de 
1st CM with the nocUiorn side of the river, because 
its piers formed an obstacle to the farther pas- 
abg^. of 'their large boats; and this done, they were 
eiiabled'far tbefinst time to extend their predatory 
iaoursioil beyond Earis,' and to attack and.despoiii 
the hithsttck unvisited towns of Mcaux and Melun., 
Siiehiian'«ggtii7ation of their 'CUBtbmaTyoutmgcft all 
lluBti^oHSed the King,' Chories the^Bald, to the.nei»»* 
aitgrof pro vidii^ aome neans^ resiBting »tbeib 9 tand 
vriltaJth«A viewhe iela:nlt the demDHsthedt bridge, and 
feilifiblfbotb k wboA the Betit IPbn* wHh tinroni a* 
essb \ extidnikyi 1 Deterted pirobably b^^these >]Mr6pfit 
nltiaiiB ior id^fence on'theTpart'^of tJiev.fefQiec^vic*' 
tinis, i4)hei piBate» \did not again ventnrd to. tapplroaehi 
BaMs fainneariyja.iqiiai!teap of a eeatqry ; . but* ali .last in: 
as^^the pfri]lo£iOie river immediatBiy below Hhetojim^ 
otDce .mote '^pfieated crowded ndth IheiD beats^ The^ 
vsss^^yare said>to'thave ccweced a ^»oefOf twO" 
leagaea, and to havecanied a foitceiof no^mer'thaii 
3p^Q0 men..: The uivaderB^ reapeciing thei impvoved 
resources of their enemies, now only demanded that 
tlusy should' be allowed to pa?oceed up -the river, on 
vriiich oonditioil th^ promised to leave Paris un* 
tymched. T)u& proposal not liaviag been Mst^ned to# 
^y reaoked to besiege Ihe city ; *^' 01^ ^ twenty-* 
Mh of Noveidbiev ih^ made their first attack upon 
it^. Besides the towns already spoken of at itheex«- 
tfemijies. «f the two bridges, Paris appearsby thisitime 
to haTse bean, abrengthened by a variety ;ofi other de'^ 
^aea9 'ltitiong;>whkh is poiticidarly .flmlknfid 4^ 



wbi«b>»t09d M fthck wetl end of tki& l\e4m»\», 
Gii^:miiQm\ng the Kslais 4e Justice, ithen jthe.oni- 
dftnfo of. . Cotiivii EUidet* t the gwvenaar »r Ihi^I itkari 
DfnUiek^Diven. ; This citadel, formed^ tbrcxttghonttUB 
f0(^itte.pripeiptiolOect.ftgfiiiuil wliifbtke-aarailantB 
d^renitdfclieicefibrta; but although theg^pcvsaierad 
ill th^ir aMiaptfi to deatrQ3F or gnin pdssttsaGHi of it'fiv 
mfMie thftu thirteen moiitli»,<during Mrhick k was Bubr 
jf^tiPdto ^ight.sucoeasivettttaoks^ ^tff nvtneTatlaift 
<»U^e4 to reliiiqiikhitheentl)#pmB;./ Tbeyitiiehi ettt- 
]ltoyie4.tbemsfi)iMKi in la^siog: watte the opeiuoaunl^ 
MflMJld Kam; J^vttheBponltheythfii obtained wasiOf 
l<#i>y: iqfiMior iwicivint tO' 'wbeA tbey 'had been woat^ to 
iWf^'iiwliy^iA theicfcxtnieriticutsiiiiiai' ^Aili lurtidet of 
.fliJlM aiidi<^sii£dall)r>the riohfOfniaiiQiit«,:ima|^eB;?&nd 
^ihfyiiraoiqpfurtahicipdestedOM'ofi the religieus thoufw 
|llo4ioi^tHigprtfaif'>rtbaKea> o0iflainii^' boneB^ahd 0th«r 
J)(nl9r»Wllwi)>^hqd becfei 1*0101)964 •1)efoi^.tii«^ciwim^ti«Mif 
^f n^ ofithttsbge, Middeposileok'iwtithin tbe>M«ity^dAdsr 
lh^«lv)ICf jofrtheTecenUly.emted ftoifkMMtidns. 'Tlie 
£iogb^^lei* the Eat, kt list ven);Hred<t«l 'advance 
i^itiia iMsad«afA. numerous. army agakti9ti>lhiii(tiarviig><ft 
«f hiat^cntoi^ ;.a*d heaetuaUy^approaelittiil »d:ntei>the 
W^^miM'lihm devaitatioi»<as'the plain '-bek)W'Mettt' 
MtAtBf)'. Bi«t;herehe stopped; and, tni|tead'6f fightings 
ftnliB«ed.into*ne|^6iiiatioEBs with the iA-vttders; and agmd 
iQ^pa^ ihe«a the sum of fonrttttw hundred marks oil 
^andiioQ^ ftf their raising the 8i€g«.' Havfn^ t)l>- 
tuoed these teims, the NormcAis <iuletfy fnroceed^d 
i^,p9i\ itheir>hoats tip ftom the vmten and t6 drew 
tj^m ^long^ :the' land till they i««ehed the pArt of 
the river immediately above the city, where tbej set 
them again afloat. AHer this they eontinued th^ 
voyage without farther in^pediment ; and a few 
months more saw them return to PaHa^'loaded with 
the plunder of the towns on the banlcs of the upper 
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paTt of the Seine» of the Manie, snd of the Yoniie,to 
receive payment of the stipulated price of their for- 
bearance in regard to that capital. This siege has 
been rendered the more memorable by a curious 
Ijatin poem of which it forms the subject, and which 
has come down to us, written by Abbo, a brother of 
the monastery of St Gernudn-des*Pr^s, who was an 
eye-witness of the events which he describes *. 

Paris was not again subjected to any hostile 
assault for nearly a century from this time. In 978, 
the Emperor Otho II. advanced against it with 
an army of sixty thousand men, and, falling upon 
the suburb to the north of the river, set it on fire. 
The formidable numbers of the assailants, how- 
ever, did not deter the French King Lothaire from 
going out to meet them ; and in a battle which 
ensued in the neighbourhood of the scene of Otho*s 
reeent devastations, tliat commander was beaten with 
great slaughter, and forced to retire upon the heights 
of Montmartre, where he endeavoured to blunt the 
sense of his defeat by making his troops sing a 
hallelujah in celebration of the honour he had won 
by having advanced so near the city as to have struck 
one of its gates with his lance. But Otho, thus so 
ready to forget a battle lost and a large portion of 
his army destroyed, in the glory of an explmt attended 
with no consequences whatever, was soon furnished 
with more recollections of the same unpleasant sort 
to drown, if he chose, in psalms of triumph. Being 
again attacked by Lothaire, on the ground where 
he had encamped, he sustained a second defeat 
still more complete than the former, and, being put 

* This poem, which consists of two books, is printed in the 
second volume of Duchesne's Historias Francorum Scriptores 
(Paris, 1636), and in other similar collectionB. It bu also been 
published separately* 
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to flighl, was ptirsutd as far as Soissons, where he 
was obliged to leave all hia baggage to be the spoil 
af his conqueror. 

We pass over many disturbances and civil conflicts 
of which Paris or its vicinity was the theatre, during^ 
the gloom of the eleventh and the two following 
centuries. The misgovernment and social disorgan- 
ization which generally prevailed throughout Eu- 
rope during a large portion of this barbarous period, 
were aggravated in France by the unhappy condition 
of the monarchy, recently transferred to a new line, 
the members of which, for a long time, on every sue* 
oessive vacancy of the throne, divided and arrayed 
against each other in a family war. Paris, on various 
occasions^ suffered greatly from these unnatural con- 
tentions; while it was exposed to more unremitted 
disquietude from the universal license which reigned 
among the nobility, or greater proprietors of the 
soil, in this weak and distracted state of the royal 
authority. The fields around the town sometimes 
remained for a long course of years untilled, pre- 
senting to the eye scarcely any other evidences of 
the land being the abode of man, except here and 
t^ere the fortress of some feudal lord, — a robber who 
rarely issued from his den but to carry fire and 
devastation wherever there was aught to plunder 
or to destroy^. The inhabitants of the suburban 
parte of Paris dreaded these domestic ravagera ar 
much as .any foreign enemy. Their dwellings wei« 
repeatedly pillaged or burned, sometimes by the 
predatory inroad, of an individual marauder, some** 
times in the course of one of those fierce encounters 
between the partisans of opposite factions which the 
circumstances of the time rendered so commoa 
It would be pasy, from the notices of the old chro- 
* i>eQ DvlvirCf Histoire d^ Paris, ii. 15. 
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tiiclers, to make an ample enumeration of localities 
within and around the city, which were the scenes 
in those remote ages of the most desolating acts of 
strife and violence. But it will be more interesting 
to the general reader to be introduced to some of 
the more memorable conflicts of later periods. 

In 1358 Paris was the theatre of very extraordi- 
nary transactions. The reigning King John had 
fallen into the hands of the English at the battle of 
Poictiers, gained by the Black Prince, on the 19th of 
September, 1356; and in his absence his son 
Charles, the Dauphin, then scarcely twenty years of 
age, had been appointed lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. This young and inexperienced prince, 
however, was no sooner placed at the head of the 
government than he contrived by his measures to 
embroil himself both with the States-General, which 
had been assembled in the public emergency, and 
with some of the most influential bodies in Paris. 
An (ordinance in particular, which he issued, com- 
manding the currency of a debased coinage, excited 
deservedly the universal indignation of the commercial 
part of the community, at whose head stood, under 
the title of Provost of the Merchants, the famous 
Stephen Marcel, already mentioned in our intro* 
ductory chapter as the chief director of the new forti- 
fications with which it was deemed requisite at this 
time to enclose the city. Charles, in the ill-humour 
into which he was thrown by the opposition he had 
met with, had, after dismissing the States-General, 
withdrawn himself from Paris to Metz, and left his 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, to preside over the go- 
vernment. The Provost of theMerchants sought the 
Duke in his palace of the Louvre, and addressed him 
with so much resolution on the subject of the ob- 
noxious ordinance, that he thought proper to sus- 
pend it until his brother should return* When 



Charles, soon after this, repaired again to his eapiCoI,- 
he tried by personal soficitation to seduce Marcel to 
desert the popular cause ; but the intrepid Provost, 
meetings his overtures with more than rejection, only 
drew from the circumstance new fuel to feed the 
general inflammation. Charies at last deemed it 
best to revoke his ordinance. 

This was the first time in which the royal autho^ 
rity in France had been so bearded by the national 
will. Sensible of the immense blow he had'strutik. 
Marcel resolved not to give the weakened despotism 
time to recover from the shock it had received. He 
demanded that the States-General should be re^- 
aissembledf that the evil advisers into whose hands 
the prince had resigned himself should be dismissed, 
and that' the Council of Thirty-Six. which had been 
appointed toas&ist hhn by the States-General in their 
former convocation, should be restored to tiierr pla»ees. 
The Dauphin had no resource but to obey the orders 
of the man who spoke with the voice of the whole 
people. 

These victories over his sovereign carried the Pro- 
vost of the Merchants to the height of popularity and 
influence, but do not seem to have satisfied his am- 
bition. In the course of a few months more we find 
him at the head of an open rebellion against the 
royal authority. King John some time before his 
departure had seized by stratagem the person of his 
cousin, Charles le Mauvais, King of- Navarre, on 
having ascertained that he was engraged in a con- 
spiracy to deprive him of his crown, and had sent hinif 
a prisoner to the fortress of Arleux in Camlxtiy. To~ 
wards the close of the year 1357, this personage con* 
trived to make his escape from his prison, and im» 
mediately directed his steps to Paris. As soon as he 
reached the neighbourhood of the city he appears k> 
have entered into aegodationa with Maroel; what 
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m^t bi^.M ^ Beaip, immI attended bif^,.^e|M» .tO) 
the A^f^ of St. GemEi£^in-desi-Pr^s, wi^ere h^ itooi^up 
his lodgings. This wns oa the 8th of iNToven^h^*, 
Q^ the I$t of D$ce^lber the roy^l stwig^r pre«fuput«4. 
hwseK l^efore a multitude of nearly t«n thcmsf^ 
people who ha4 asseoibled in .the.fr4'«M^-Cla]fP9^, 
adjoining the Abbey; and staadingonaA. ^eyatedl 
pLM&rm. proceeded to bareogue the throng with 
eoergetj^ a<Bd/ fearless eloquence, npt poiy on -his 
ov9i.,Y^x)ng]» ;^uj; on the public grieYances in ge-^ 
mer^Lr ., . ijiis i oriation , produced 3uch an. effect . theit 
oom sei^insenkt. pf .sympathy and; indignation, soon. 
pefv^aded>,tibe'iininieasei laudieoce* M^cel instantly 
topk.'.adi«M?it^ef.pf the f»citen>ent: ^us prqdwcfid,, 
CpUeotinga.numbi^r of his priacipal adher^^p^s^ he. 
proceeded to the/P^Jai^ de Justice, where theDawphiii, 
rmdfii* Thehelptesa prini^ .w«is«iga#),ohl)g^ t^- 
subaj^iti ^ whateyer was^ demaiul^ pf ,hw» ? -The}, 
most aM»plete. redress 'W«k3 . sjtipplatefd ;ft)ri it|^M)dP^i^ 
of the King of Navarre* end/o^:U^ L^tb d^ ofii^h^i. 
same month that prince leil Paris. .«>><« ', 

. ,Ttiis eve»t however did iifi(t briog b^^ <9l?^I^.^il{ity 
to the/pi^y* On the contrary^ the |Mj^pu)a?/di3f¥>))tent8^ 
immediately brpke. out again with.,gjc<^ter furythf^n. 
ever. . .MarceJ now jspokeof notlung^ le^si t^^m ofi4<iT: 
fending the town against the royal, ^fofc^^jaf^ i^Ti 
raying, the citisens in an armed confedeirepy. ,:^r;,t^^ 
protection of their rights.. .With, these: views .^ 
directed all who chose to enlist in. the .pppnjac. 
party to distinguish themselves by . wearing bood» 
half red and half, green. In a short timer npfurly 
the whole .population adoptdl this li^ery» vli; ^fta 
on this opeasion also that a singular plan oC baxr. 
rieading' the sitree^^ which was frequently! xesovt^ 
to, in; afler-^times, was first brought inV> u^ei^^ftil 
MaroeVs directions two strong iron hooks wene.fixed 
Ml the walls .of Ibe opposite.'houaea.iBt e^br.i^d o£ 
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every street, and between these were extended heavy 
chains of the same metal. The river also, where it 
entered and left the town, was guarded by similar 
defences. 

The hostility of the people against the govern- 
ment now assumed the form of an open insurrection. 
On the 25th of January, 1358, John Baillet, the 
Banphin's treasurer, was assassinated in the streets, 
by Perrin Mac^, a citizen. The University, and the 
clergy with the bishop at their head, soon after this 
declared for the cause of the people. Meanwhile 
the King of Navarre with a considerable force made 
his appearance before the walls. The Dauphin, 
environed by so many enemies, was almost reduced 
to the condition of a prisoner within his own palace. 
Even that asylum did not remain long uninvaded. 
On the 22nd of February, Marcel having assembled 
a body of his adherents, to the number of about 
three thousand armed men, in the Place de St. 
Eloi, advanced at their head against the royal resi- 
dence, and soon forced his way into the apartment 
where Charles was. Here his followers by his com- 
mand seized Robert de Clermont and John de Con- 
fians, two of the ministers, and instantly despatched 
them with their poniards. The blood spurted out 
upon the dress of the prince himself, so close to him 
were the murders committed. Alarmed for his own 
lite, Charles besought the protection ef the Provost. 
** Take my cap,'* replied Marcel, ** and fear nothing.** 
The Dauphin accordingly put on his head the insur- 
rectionary cap, and gave his own gold-embroidered 
one to Marcel, who wore it as a trophy during the 
rest of the day. 

For some time after this the humbled Lord-Uen- 
tenant existed but as the puppet of the popular 
leader, all whose acts he professed to approve, and 
Whose livery even he submitted to assume, graciously 
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acceptifig two pieces of cloth, the one of red and the 
other of green, which Marcel presented to him, to 
furnish caps for all the persons of his court. Meaur 
while Paris continued a prey to scenes of disorder, 
violence, and bloodshed. At last, on the 25th of 
March, the Dauphin found means to escape out of 
the city. On this the King of Navarre was imme** 
4i^ly received by the dominant party within thf 
g^tes, and proclaimed Governor. The Dauphin, oq 
the other hand, as soon as he found himself at 
liberty, took the field against the forces of his rival ; 
and a sanguinary and devastating struggle com- 
menced between the two armies, which soon cout 
verted the whole country for eight or ten leagues^ 
around the city into a desert 

The supremacy of the Provost of the Merchants, 
.however, was now rapidly drawing to a close. Hi$ 
alliance with the King of Navarre proved his ruin. 
The nomination of that personage as Governor of 
the City had never been sanctioned by the consent of 
the inhabitants, and the manner in which he con- 
ducted the administration of affairs soon lost him 
any degree of popularity he had ever possessed. 
The atrocities committed by his troops in the en- 
virons added to th^ general detestation with which 
he at last came to be regarded. Yet Marcel had tb^ 
imprudence, in the face of this violent and all but 
universal dissatisfaction, to continue the subservient 
abettor of Charles le Mauvais in all his acts of 
tyranny and schemes of ambition; thus actually 
doing his utmost to foster and rear up in the bosom 
pf his country a much more oppressive and odious 
despotism than that which he had so lately en- 
deavoured to destroy. The desertion of the people 
was the natural and deserved reward of this desertion 
of their cause. Perceiving the condition in which 
they were, he and hiq royal confederate resolved to 
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bring into the town the troops of the latter, as their 
only means of longer keeping in subjection the alien- 
ated and indignant citizens. On the evening of the 
31st of July, accordingly, Marcel, repairing to the 
Porte St. Denis, ordered the guards to deliver up 
the keys to Joceran de Mascon, the treasurer of 
the King of Navarre. But he did not meet with 
the success he expected. The men resolutely refused 
to obey his commands. He attempted to intimidate 
them into compliance; when at last the loudness 
with which he spoke brought to the spot John 
Maillard, the Commandant of the quarter, formerly 
his friend, and who had not up to this time declared 
against him. On learning his present object, how- 
ever, Maillard firmly opposed it. A hot altercation 
ensued, which ended by Maillard formally renouncing 
for ever the cause of his old leader. Immediately 
afler this, mounting on horseback, and unfurling the 
national flag, he rode through the streets calling out 
Montjoie St. Denis (the old French war-cry), ^^ 
the King and the Dukey denouncing at the same 
time the Provost of the Merchants as a traitor, who 
was attempting to deliver over his country to the 
King of Navarre. 

This bold step was the signal for a general revolt 
against the usurpers. Maillard was soon at the 
head of a numerous array ready to follow wherever 
he should lead them. The partisans of the Dauphin 
also were up in arms under other chiefs. Meanwhile 
Marcel, after his disappointment at the Porte St. 
Denis, had resorted to some of the other gates to en- 
deavour to obtain the keys — ^but with no better success. 
At last he went to the Porte St. Antoine — ^and here 
he yet was when Maillard and his followers were seen 
approaching. Their arrival was followed by that 
of another large body of the populace under the 
guidance of two gentlemen, Pepin des Essarts, and 
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Jobn d^ Ch$uiiy» the ayowed adh^ents of th^ D^u- 
phii). A terrible tumult now ensued. Cries Qf 
li^th to the Provo$t of the Merchants! were heard 
frpm xiuDierous yoices. The miserable map, mounted 
upon a ladder, in vain endeavoured either to repel pr 
tp escape from his encompassing assailant^. At last 
De. ph^rny going up to him struck him a blow on 
the head with an ai^e, yfh\c\i instantly bropght him to 
the gx;ound« Every man then rushed forward to 
plunge his dagger in the body, which the last breath 
of lifi$ soon le]^* At the sapie time ^ considerable 
nMxpbi^r pf the adherents of Marcel who were with 
him, inpluding several of his chief supporters, fell 
sacrifices \o the roused indignation of the people. 
Fifty-four personp in all were either slaughtered on 
the $pot, or dragged to prison. This revolution 
completely restored the royal authority. Three days 
ai^ Cbaifl^s returned tp his capital to wield ^ more 
despotic sceptre than ever. His pa4st reverses and d^n- 
ger« had failed to teach him either clemency or justice. 
Qp^ of hiB first acts after «his restoration was the pub* 
Ucajtipn.of a general pardon fox all political offences ; 
but tlie very day after, this pledge was violated by the 
commencement of a series of executions which did 
not terminate until the blood of eight or ten more of 
the chiefs of the late revolt had drenched the scatfold. 
Th^ earnest int^e^ties of Gentian Trist;^n, who had 
be^n elected Proyost of the Merchants on the death 
of Marcel, at last prevailed with Charl^ to stop i^ 
this career of vengeance. 

But ^be miseries of t^e inhabitants of Paris wer9 
not yet over. The troops of the King of Navarr^ 
still continued their ravages in the environs, and at 
la^t «p completely blockaded the city as to reduce it 
to famine. Pestilence quickly followed. In the 
Hotel Dievi ajonp the deaths rose to eighty a day, 
While m^ttprs wer^ in this deplorable conditiout 
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news arrived in the beginning of Noveitiber 1359, 
that the En^ish Kin^r had landed at Calais with 
an army of nearly a hundred thousand men, and 
was marching upon the capital, spreading every- 
where desolation around him on his way. At 
lasfc the mighty host approached the city, driving 
before it multitudes of the country people, who 
came to beseech an asylum from the pursuing foe, 
«^en within the walls which already enclosed so 
mueh destitution and i/^etchedness. The ilQn^ish 
army encamped in the plains of Vaugirard and 
Mont- Rouge to the south-west oi the city ; and after- 
wards advancing nearer the walls occupied a part of 
the Faubourg St Germain. But the greater part 
•of tl^s Faubourg, as well as the others of St. Marcel, 
N6tre Danne des Champs, and St Jaques, which 
lay^ on this ^ide of the town, had been, previous to 
the arrival of the invaders, burnt down by order of 
•Charles, that nothing might remain but the ruin- 
•eorered earth to yield them subsistence or shelter. 
The- recently erected walls- < were deemed sufficient 
jfor the security of the city; and within these Charles 
remained, neither making any attempt to drive off 
the ehemy, nor notidng the arrc^aat defiance by 
which Edward would have tempted him to come 
forth anKi stand the hazard of a battle. The English 
King,' on the other hand, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to enter the city by assault, contented himself 
during the remainder of his stay with laying waste 
the country Ieis far as to Lonjumeau and MontlhtSry, 
leaving at.last scarcely a blade of grass unconsumed 
throughout that tract of thirteen or fourteen miles in 
l«»gtb. Meanwhile within the walls the scarcity of 
victtials continued extreme, and numbers died of 
starvation. The septier (equal to about two English 
igaUon^ <£ wheat rose to the price of a huivdred 
crowns. In the extremity of this distress an extra* 
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ordinaty device was adopted with a view of appeasing 
the an^er of Heaven. It was thought that if a taper 
of proper size were presented to the Virgin it might 
probably move her to intercede for the deliverance 
6f the town. Accordingly one was made, of the 
prodigious length of 4455 toises, or about five miles 
and a half English, being that of the entire circuit 
of the walls, and kept burning day and night before 
her< image in the church of N6tre Dame. This of- 
fering continued for a long period to be repeated 
annually by the inhabitants of Paris. It is also re- 
corded, that so long as the English army blockaded 
the city, the clocks of all the steeples, with the ex- 
ception of that which tolled the curfew at eight in 
the evening from N6tre Dame, were prevented from 
striking the hour after dark, lest the noise might 
hinder the sentinels from hearing the approach of the 
enemy. From a similar apprehension it was ordered 
that matins siioukl be sung at eight o*clock in the 
evening instead of at the regular canonical hour of 
midnight^-^an arrangement not disagreeable to the 
perf6rmers of the service; and which » it has been 
observed, was continued in many establishments long 
after the circumstances which had first introduced it 
had- ceased to exist *. 

At length, however, this season of calamity was 
brought to a close. Edward having been forced to 
withdraw his troops from the absolute want of pro- 
visions, a peace between the two nations was con- 
cluded at Bretigny on the 8th of May. On the 
18th of December, the same year, King John re- 
entered his capital, amid the tumultuous rejoicings 
of a people to whom the four years of his absence 
had been a time of aUnost uninterrupted suffering 
and humiliation. 

For more than twenty years after this the Parisians 
* Dulaure, Histoire de Paris, ill. 275. 
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w^f» wo^ 4By«ry mght to stiietch apross A« ^ods cif 
th^^r ^tre^U th^ chains of which mi^Dtion hs^ beea 
infMl^* la 138)2, how<^ver» on the suppsessiop af f^ 
formidable insurrection which h»d been occasioned by 
the tyr^i^ny qf the Dukes of Anjou and Burgundy, the 
u^clp^ and guardians of the young Kipg Charles V|., 
those chai3»« were all removed and carried away to the 
castle of Vincemtes. H^re they lay tiU the year 1418, 
whcp> ia the midst of the furious civil disorders pror 
di|^ by the cpnt^s^ between the two factions called 
the Bourguiguom and the Armagnms % those of ilh^m 
thai remained (about three bundled beiiig found 
missing) were biKmght back by the people, and rer 
fitted ii^ theii; f^me^r places. In 1429, while tba 
city w^& m the po^essioa of the Snglish> it was 
asiSQuUed on the momuig of the 8th of Septenaber 
by the famous. Joa^ of^Ano.- The attack, which com- 
m^mffi .^t^c^T^ p-do«k» was directed against the 
portiott' of the wall between the Fortes St. Denis 
and'St« iJonoif^ and lasted abpdt four hours. The 
as^i^apis-^^rf Qict by discharges pf arrows ^d 
ca^iv^n. i^oQi., the ramparts^ which forced theni to 
retire* but mi befose, their h^roie laadar had beeii 
wom[)de4> bifmx ai>row in tl^ leg» aad her stand- 
ardrtoarer killed by her side. Qn the 13th of 
Apcil 143^, th^ EagMsb» attacked at once by the 
inhabitaikts mtbi& the walls, and by the royal troops 
(rem withoiit, evacuated the city almost without 
ofi^ing amy resistance, many of them being slaia in 
the, .streets aa tliey attempted to make their escape, by 
stoo0s. thrown down upon them from the windows 

« fio^aUed (uaa ih«.Duk6 of Burgundy, th« uncle of Charles VK 
aQd..the/Coai:^ Bernard d'Armagoac, Constable oC FranQe, one 
of the principal supporters of the Dauphin, afterward^ Charles VII^ 
against his imbecile father and his infamous mother. The dis- 
sen'^tfns of these two factions inflicted the most terrible evils on 
Pari«,iV^or^the«iifcrraetidn into which thef threw the kingdom 
en(^d(Mi^ Qdnqjuest'Midt oceiipatieA by the £n^Lifilu 
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and the house-tops. Others of them who succeeded 
in retiring into the Bastille were soon after obliged to 
surrender; when, although their arms were taken 
from them, their lives were spared. 

The 12th of May, 1588, is famous in French his- 
tory, under the name of the Day of the Barricades, 
Henry, Duke of Guise, the same who acted so con- 
spicuous a part in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
was at this time by far the most powerful individual 
in France. The celebrated association, called the 
League, of which he was the head, now embraced an 
immense majority of all the Catholics in the king- 
dom, and in Paris especially, the names of nearly the 
whole population, with the exception of those who 
had embraced the principles of the reformed faith, 
were inscribed in the lists of its adherents. By the 
great body of its supporters the League was regarded 
merely as a confederation for the defence of their 
common religion ; but the main object of the Secret 
Council of Sixteen, by whom all its afiairs were re- 
gulated, was to place the Duke of Guise on the 
throne. Hence it was against the King himself, 
Henry III., although a good Catholic, that the ma- 
chinations of tliis formidable conspiracy came eventu- 
ally to be most perseveringly directed. By the time 
of which we speak the Duke of Guise had, by these 
means, been elevated to so high a place in the regards 
of the multitude, while his rival had been rendered 
so completely the object of their hatred and con- 
tempt, that there seemingly remained little for the 
former to do in order to possess himself of both the 
authority and the name of king, except boldly to seize 
what he so eagerly coveted. This, accordingly, he 
now prepared to attempt. 

At an early hour on the morning of the day we 
have mentioned, the city of Paris presented an extra- 
ordinary aspect. On the one hand the King, aware 
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of the intention of the Duke to attempt the aeisore pf 
his person, had not neglected to surround hi^^self 
with such protection as he could command. 3etweefi 
one and two o'clock a body of foujr thousand Swiss, 
who had been lodged for some time in the Faubourg 
St. Denis, had been introduced within the walls by 
the Porte St. HononI, and stationed in the Place de 
Qreve and in the MarchtJ Neuf (in the Cite), Two 
thousand French guards also occupied the Petit-Pont, 
the Pont St. Michel, and the Pont N6tre Dame. 
Scarcely had these different forces had time to as- 
sume their allotted posts, when the people also, on 
their part, were astir in every quarter of the citj. 
By half-past four the cry of To arms I to arms ! was 
heard resounding through all the streets, and every 
man was hurrying to hi^ already appointed station. 
The chains were now everywhere stretched across 
the ends of the streets. But in a short time still 
more formidable defences made their appearance. 4* 
party of armed students and artisans, under tl)e di- 
rectiop of the Duke of Brissac, one of t^e chiefs of 
the League, having torn up the pavement, with the 
stones, and the earth trodden hard in casks, Gon- 
structed the first barric£|,de. This wa^ in the Place 
Maubert, in the south-west quarter of the town. By 
noon similar erections were to be seen in every street 
— some within fifty paces of the Louvre, where the 
King was. All these fortifications were defended by 
bodies of musqueteers. Others of the inhabitants 
were stationed on the roofs and at the upper windows 
of the houses, for the purpose of t;|irowing down 
stones upon the soldiers. 

The effect of these dispositions was so completely 
to hem in and command the royal forces, as, not- 
withstanding their numbers, to render then) alniost 
altogether powerless. When a party of the giiaids 
attempted to move towards the Rue St, Severio, im- 
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mediately to the south of the Petit Pont, with the 
intention of occupying that street, they were pushed 
back upon the bridge by the people, with a force 
'which they found it in vain to try to resist. But the 
first outbreaking of actual hostilities was occasioned 
by one of the soldiers firing upon the people in the 
itue Neuve N6tre Dame. A volley of musketry and 
a shbwer of stones fell at once among the Swiss who 
occupied the MarchtJ Neuf ; and twenty or thirty, or, 
as some accounts say, as many as sixty of these 
troops fell dead upon the ground. Many more 
would have perished had not the Duke of Brissac 
interfered, and rescued the men from their enraged 
assailants, by admitting them under the cdver of some 
shambles which adjoined the market-place. Mean- 
time the guards stationed on the bridges were also 
attacked, and instantly put to flight. Thus the 
King's troops were everywhere dispersed, and only 
to be seen flying along the streets before their pur- 
suers. The city remained completely in possession 
of the people. 

In this state of affairs Henry had no other re- 
source but to apply to the leader of the revolt, the 
Duke of Guise himself, and to request him to exert 
his influence with the people to stop the carnage. 
The Duke, deeming the end of all his hopes effectu- 
ally attained by the completeness of the victory which 
had crowned the arms of his adherents, was not un- 
willing to prove how easily he could allay the tempest 
he had excited. Towards four o'clock in the after- 
noon, therefore, he came forth for the first time that 
day from his house — the same now called the Hotel 
de Soubise, in which the national records are kept, — 
and proceeded to shew himself in different parts of 
the city. Wherever he appeared he was received 
t^th shouts of Guise for ever I His orders that hos- 
tilities should cease were instantly obeyed. He then 
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desifed BriMftc to eondiict ^e remaio^ of the TtrjftBil 
forces to the Louvre, making them march baneheoded, 
and ^ith their arms reversed. For that nig<ht, at 
least. Guise was king in Paris* The captains of tile 
«ity guard even came to ask him for the counter- 
sign, refusing to receive it from the P|x)vost cftke 
Merchants, who used to give it them in the naiiie 
of the King. In a letter whieh he addressed Ihe 
next morning to the governor of Orleapfs, w« i^d 
him remarking, with aU the delight of ^^radfied 'am- 
bition, that the Louvre being now invested by his 
adherents, he had no fear of being able to tender a 
good account of that which it inclosed] '"But here 
he was doomed to be disappointed. By noon tliat 
day Hetiry contrived to make his escs^^from^ his 
palace. On the foHowing day he reached (dartres, 
whither, in l^ss than a week^ a deputation came -to 
him from his faithful subjects at Paris,' iibploring 
him to Ibrget the' 'outrages committed^ on th^ day 
of the Barricades, and to return to his mow tran- 
quillized and repentant capital. The result of all 
this was a feigned reconciliation between Henry and 
the Duke ; but the former was not to be prevailed 
upon to return to Paris. Soott after- this the King 
having r^eived certain information that Guise m^ 
pk>ttfng his death, at last determined to rid htniself 
of so turbulent a subject, and had him assassinated 
on the 23rd of December, in the Castle of Blois. 
Next day his brother, the Cardinal de Lorraine, 
underwent the same fate. 

The destruction of the Duke of Guise did not re- 
store Henry to the peaceful possession of his throne. 
On the contrary, the opposition of the people or 
Paris, fomented by the partisans of the murdered 
Duke, broke out again with more violence than ever. 
Regarded now as the bloodiest enemy of the na- 
tional faith, and even openly denounced as such from 
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every pulpit in the city, Henry had oalf one way of 
recovering possession of his captUbl» by enlerijng it, 
as he had sworn to do when casting his last look 
upon it in his precipitate flight, through a breach 
made by his cannon in the walls. With this view he 
resolved upon adopting the extraordinary* step of 
forming an alliance with his great adversary, Henry 
of Navarre. The two princes met accordingly on the 
SOthof April, 1589, at Plessis-les-Tours, and, forget- 
ting their past difierences, agreed for thefUture to unite 
their fonces and their interests. Towards the end of 
July they set out together at the head of their troops 
to attack Paris. But while the two kings were still 
at St. Cloud, on the 1st of August a Dominican 
monk, James Clement* an emissary of the Leaguers, 
having contrived to obtain access to Henry of France, 
stabbed him in the abdomen, and he died of the 
wound on the following day. Thus perished another 
of the chief criminals of the SUBartholQOiew,. finding 
the same bloody death which he had himself only a 
few months before inflicted on hia felk>w actor la iMiat 
terrible tragedy. In the short interval also, between 
the assassinations of the Duke of Guise and. the 
Kmg, namely on the 5th of January, had descended 
to the grave the original projector and prime mover 
of the massaore, the notorious Catherine dejledilc^s. 
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Chapter XIV. 

8IE0ES OF PARIS, — CONCLUDED. 

On the 31st of October Henry of Navarre, bearing 
the title of Henry IV. of France, appeared with 
his army immediately under the walls of Paris, 
occupying the villages of Gentilly, Mont-Rouge, 
Vaugirard, and the others in the same vicinity. He 
resolved, in the first place, to make an attempt to 
gain possession of the Faubourgs on that side of the 
city. An assault was therefore made upon that of 
St. Germain. Sully, who was one of the leaders on 
this occasion, tells us that in a street near the Foire, 
or Market-place, of St. Germain, having inclosed a 
crowd of the inhabitants between two troops, they 
slew four hundred of them in a space of less than 
two hundred paces in extent. These unhappy vic- 
tims made no attempt to defend themselves ; and 
Sully says that he at last became weary of merely 
striking them to the ground, and called out that he 
would kill no more of them. Did the people, then, 
thus lavishly massacred, refuse to surrender ? or 
were the orders that no quarter should be given? 
The affair has the appearance of being one of the 
most barbarous butcheries that ever disgraced the 
annals of war. Sully, however, does not seem to 
view it in that light, but goes on to inform us, that 
after discontinuing the slaughter the soldiers began 
the work of pillage, and that he and a few of his 
men having merely entered six or seven houses and 
come out again, the booty they obtained was so con- 
siderable that by good hap there fell to his share some 
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two or three thousand crowns *. Dulaure conjectures 
that the scene of this destructiTe attack was probably 
either the Rue de Tournon, or the Rue de Conde5, 
now called the Rue Neuve t- The assailants after- 
wards advanced to the Port Nesle (which stood near 
the spot now occupied by the east wing of the Palais 
des Beaux Arts), and some of them even passed 
through the gate, which they found open. But a party 
of troops here appearing forced them to retire 

Two days after this the royal army left Paris to un- 
dertake the siege of Etampes. Henry did not again 
present himself before the walls of his rebellious 
capital till the beginning of May in the following 
year. His intention was now to blockade the place 
instead of endeavouring to take it by assault ; and 
that he might be able to environ it the more com- 
pletely, he resolved, as his first operation, to attempt 
to make himself master of ail the faubourgs. On the 
night of the 8th of the above month, therefore, which 
was very dark, his army having been divided into ten 
parts, commenced, exactly at twelve o'clock, a simul- 
taneous attack upon the ten faubourgs by which 
Paris was then surrounded |, and, after a hot fire of 
two hours, carried every point ** Could a picture of 
this night be drawn," says Sully, " in which the 
noise of the cries and the reports of the arquebuses 
should be faithfully represented, as well aS the sparks 

* Sully, (Economies Royales> Part I.> cap. xxix. 

•f Histoirede Paris, v. 91. 

J Sully's enumeratioa of the Parisian faubourgs, on this oc- 
casion, includes all those dependencies of the capital now usually 
80 designated, with the exception of those of the Temple, of 
Foisoniire, and of Le Roule, and with the addition of those of 
St. Michel and St. Victor, to the south of the river, now included 
within the city. The boundary of the city at this time, it will be 
recollected, was still the wall begun by Stephen Marcel in the 
reign of John, and rebuilt in that of Charles VI. ; for an accouat 
of which see chap, i. pp. 16, 17. 
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of fire which in so many places were seen ascending; 
into the air, there would be nothing in all the world 
so admirable*.** Henry had now only to place his 
guards at the different gates of the city, and to re- 
main with his army until the inhabitants, shut 
up within their walls, and deprived of all supplies, 
should be forced by famine to surrender the place. 
This turned out to be by far the most cruel course 
that could have been adopted towards the unfortunate 
Parisians. Nothing hke such misery, or such de- 
struction of life, could have been inflicted in the sack 
of the town by the most brutal soldiery as was pro- 
duced by this lingering blockade. History, in its 
darkest pages, records nothing more terrible than 
some of the horrors we have now to relate. 
. At the time when Henry thus sat down before 
Paris, there were not within the city provisions for 
the inhabitants for a fortnight. But the royal forces 
having been withdrawn for a few days to take pos- 
session of Nantes, the besieged succeeded during 
that interval in obtaining some additional stores. 
On the 1 3th a census of the inhabitants was taken, 
when it was found that there were within the walls 
two hundred thousand individuals in all, with a 
month's consumption of wheat, besides fifteen hun- 
dred hogsheads of oats. 

The Duke of Mayenne, the brother of the late 
Duke of Guise, had been despatched to solicit suc- 
cours from the Duke of Parma ; and on the arrival 
of this foreign aid rested their chief hopes of relief. 
Sallies, however, were on many occasions made 
by the garrison. On the 14th of May a party, rush- 
ing out by the Porte St. Antoine, drove the King's 
forces from the Abbey of the adjoining faubourg, and 
obtained some valuable booty from the plunder of 
the nunnery. On the 1st of June another sortie, 
* (Economies Royales, Part I. chap. xxxt. 
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mafl^ upon the V^uhmntg St Hansel^ fAM> bad iM 
e&ctof.<(ompelliDg the eutmf ia that' quarter to re- 
ivct i,o some distance. But sudh- fiiiceesses were pro* 
ductive of little or no real advanlftge^ 
.. Although anrangetnentfi had been mAde from the 
grst for supp^ing^ bread to the poorer daeses at a 
reduced price^ complajnts of eonlniefieihg scarcity 
spop, began! to be heaixi< Every device wa^ reisorted 
to in order to keep up the spirits and the resolution of 
th^ people* Iti this task the derg^y with peculiar £eal 
GOrjOpe^irfUted M\h tthe authorities. Their daily sermona 
con^sted^prinQipally of the most outrageous kivectivea 
a^ihst the b^retic pretender to the broWn, and de- 
nunciation^ of the vengennoe of Heaven on all who 
should venture, in w(ml or in thought, to give the 
least countenance to his claims. The Sotrbonne 
ha4 already published a decree declaring Henry to 
be, >nf^£^b)e of reigning', even if he should recant 
his herjesy and be absolved from it' by the Pope him* 
self. • At; other . times thesti unscrupUloiis fanatics 
u^ed to read from their pulpits pretended notes front 
the Ji)uke.4e Mayenne^ announcing his speedy arrival, 
-r^a mode of aaered oratory which came to be called 
by the people, preaching by post-leiters (prieher par 
hUkU)* In* addition to a^l this^ spectacles and pro- 
cessions of the gayest sort were continually exhibited 
for the amusement of tjhie multitude. The priests atid 
other religious persons, with the Bishop of Sienlis at 
their head> even appeared one day drawn up in mi* 
litery arr^y,.and with muskets on their shoulders, to 
be? reviewed^ As the persons composing ihi^ clerical 
regiment ^ame sJl dress^ in their usual canonical 
altirp, nnd many of them brandidiin^ crucifixes and 
singing psalms, the display nllc^ether was suflkiently 
extre^rdiiaMyy and many of the crowd could hot re*^ 
strain, their laughter. Howeven the shew ^d iiot 
pass off without something of tragedy too) for the 

2o8 
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Pdpe's l«^te hftving appealed on the g^^ound in an 
open carriage, accompanied by several other disUn- 
giiished ecclesiastics, one of the holy fathers in the 
ranks, forg-etting that his gun was loaded with ball, 
fired it off by way of saluting the party, and killed 
the almoner of the legate as he sat by his masters 
side. Another measure which the authorities adopted 
was to make the whole population take an oath to 
die rather than surrender. 

All that was done, however, could not repress 
murmurs of discontent and impatience as the acarcity 
became more .pinching. On the 4th. of June, several 
persons were seized for having said that it would be 
well to make peace, and were thrown into the river. 
Others were hanged tnr sent to prison for similar 
0fifenees. ' On the idth the parliament passed a de- 
cree, making it -a crime punishable i^ith death, to 
speak &^ket of pease or truce With Hemr y. Two days 
id^er €his>' some additional provisioas found their 
way into the city ; but neither this, and other small 
supplies,' nor the measures of severity resorted to by 
^e government, nor the exhortations of the preachers, 
6outd repress the cry of hunger among the misera- 
ble population. It was then ordered that the reli- 
gious houses, wiiich were found to be much more 
plentifully victualled than any others in the city, 
should divide their stores with the poor. But this 
resource was soon exhausted. 

Meanwhile^ Henry having received reinforcements 
to his small army, was enabled to invest the city more 
closely than at first. The introduction of even 
the smallest quantity of provisions became now 
almost impossible. Even the courage of the sallying 
pjEirties failed in enabling them to cut their way 
thrdugh the superior forces by which they were now 
opposed. . It was in vain tliat it, was attempted to 
repel the enemy by discharges of cannon from the 
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walls. ATI ^Ryrts of every kind proved useless in 
bringfing either relief or hope. 

In this extremity, it was ordered that all the cats 
and' do^ should be brought in, killed, and their flesh 
dressed fbr the use of the poor. For this purpose, 
public kitchens were established in the different quar- 
ters of the cfty, where the meat was boiled in large 
cauldrons, and distributed every day, along with an 
ounce of bread to each person. In this manner the 
people were supported for a fortnight About two 
hundred horses and eight hundred asses and mules 
had previously been slaughtered, and their flesh sold 
at a high price. 

After- this, the poor ate the skins of all these 
different animals. These, however, ihey soon con* 
stimetl. They were ihen obliged to resort to still 
more loathsome food. *^ I have seen some," says a 
writer, who wbs in I^ris during ibis siege, ^* de- 
vouring* the raw flesh of dogs th^y had found dead in 
the streets^ others, entrails which had been thrown 
iiiio the kennel ; others, rats and mice, which had 
been iiif like manner cast away, and above all, the 
bones of the heads of dogs Imised into a sort of 
meal*." 

Famine now began to mow down the population. 
Every morning a hundred and My or two hundred 
dead bodies were found lying in the streets. To the 
numbers of those who thus perished of mere hunger, 
were added many more destroyed by pestilential dis- 
eases, which were engendered by the sort of food on 
which they had been obliged to exist. So many died 
Ihat it became scarcely possible to have the bodies fast 
enough interred. 

On the night of the 23d of Jdy, a number of the 
poor having contrived under the cover of the dark- 

♦ Pierre Corpeio, Bref Ditcoun et VeritaUe ntr /b Sifge rfe 
Parit, p, 54. 
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nesa t# slide down from the wall into the moat, went 
to Henry and throwinf^ themselves at his ffeet, be- 
sought him to allow them to quit the citj. The 
King was so moved by their account 6f the wretched 
state in which the people were, that neit day he per- 
mitted three thousand of the poorer classes to pass 
out through the gates. Thift demeney on the part of 
Henry only had the effect of confirming the obstinacy 
of the Leaguers, and protracting the siege^ The con- 
duct of the officers of the royal army contributed to 
produce the same result. Sully a&seres us that the 
town oould never have stood out bo long as it did, 
had not most of the King's captains and others in 
authority carried on a clandestine traffic with the 
inhabitants^ tempted by the ^'scarfs, plumes, rich 
stuffs, silk stockingSf gloves, girdles, beaver-hats, and 
other such finery," which the famishing people weie 
willing to part wi^h for a little food.* 

Nptwithstanding the sc^tdy relkf, however) which 
individuals occasionally obtained in this mMiner, the 
gCLueral misery continued rapidly to inerease. Ob 
3ie 97th, a deputation of citizens from the different 
qiuurters waited on the Duke of Nemoiirs^ the gbver- 
iior> and implored him widi tears to consent to a 
surrender, «s3uring him that thirty thousand of the 
inhabitants had- already perished of hunger. A few 
d£^ys afterwards a more numerous body assembled in 
arips at the Palais de Justice, and with loud cries 
demanded either peace or bread. The ringleaders in 
this commotion were all thrown into prison, and two 
of them were hanged. But by this time the great 
body of the population were literally without food of 
any kind. Not a cat, or dog, or rat was to be found 
wiUiia the city ; every green leaf was consumed. Re- 
volting therefore, as had been the expedients to 
>'Yt^icl?i..tb^ei,r pceyioua necessities had driven tiiem, 
>* (£)coiiDmie» Eoyal^, part I. chap. xxxl. 
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those to which they were now reduced were still more 
sad. They actually pounded slates, and baked the 
dust into a sort of bread. Nay, most horrible of all, 
they at last rifled the very graves for food ; and ex- 
tracting the bones from the dead bodies of their 
fellow-creatures, ground, and baked, and ate them. 
A few even sustained themselves on human flesh. 
One story is well authenticated of a mother who, 
when her two children died, instead of sending the 
bodies to be buried, salted them, and, with her 
female servant, fed on them for several days. Most 
of the persons who endeavoured to support life on 
these unnatural descriptions of aliment, soon died. 

Hunger and disease at last thinned the ranks of 
the population to such a degree as to reduce some 
parts of the city almost to uninhabited solitudes. It 
has been asserted that the number of persons who 
perished, in. the space of three months, actually 
amounted to not less than a hundred thousand^ or 
half the entire population of the town. Such a state 
of things was too dreadful even for the besiegers to 
contemplate unmoved. Henry himself exclaimed 
that he would rather Paris never were his, than 
that it should come into his possession thus reduced 
to little better than a desert ; and repeatedly allowed 
supplies of provisions to pass in. At an interview 
which he held on the 10th of August with a deputa- 
tion from the chiefs of the League in the Abbey of St. 
Antoine, he even agreed to their request of a truce 
for ten days ; and during this interval, he generously 
granted passports to as many of the ladies, scholars, 
and ecclesiastics, as chose to quit the city. The con- 
clusion of the time agreed upon, however, for the 
cessation of hostilities arrived^ without any disposition 
having been manifested on the part of the Leaguers 
to capitulate; and the miserable Parisians found 
themselves again closely shut up within their walls* 
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and with the prospect before them of a renewal, for 
they knew not how long, of all their past soarings. 

But deliverance came when all hope of it wak 
well nigh extinguished. Having received informH- 
tion of the approach of the Duke of Parma, Henry, 
two hours before daybreak on the 30th of August^ 
set out with his whole forces to give him battle. 
The sentinels stationed on the walls of Parid could 
hardly believe that their eyes did not decdVe 
them when they looked around in the morning and 
saw no enemy. Their cries of joy soon awakened 
the inhabitants, who, also at first half incredulous 
of the happy tidings, thronged to the ramparts to 
satisfy themselves that the troops were indeed gone. 
When the news was generally spread, the authorities 
and the people mingled together their utterances of 
cong^tulation and thanksgiving. A solemn Tt 
Deunt was performed, and a procession of extraor- 
dinary magnificence crowned the day of triumph 
and jubilee. 

Thus ended this famous blockade — with no result 
to either party, after all the misery and mortality 
it had occasioned. Nearly four years elapsed before 
Henry at last succeeded in making himself master 
of Paris ; and then he accomplished his entry into the 
place not by force of arms, but by the seduction of 
its defenders. On the 25th of July, 1593, the King 
pronounced his abjuration of the Protestant faith at 
St. Denis ; but although this event drew over to his 
side many of the people who had hitherto been 
partisans of the League, it did not subdue the op* 
position of the heads of the confederacy. On the 
contrary, they all again took a solemn oath on the 
cross, the gospels, and the consecrated wafer, to 
continue while they lived to maintain the League, 
and never to acknowledge Henry of Naviurre as King 
of France. Not many months after this, however, 
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the Count de Brissac, the GoTernor of Paris, fol- 
lowing the example set him by most of those who 
held the other principal towns of the kingdom, agreed 
to admit Henry into the city on receiving a bribe of 
1,695,000 livres. At four o'clock on the morning 
of the 22d of March, 1594, Brissac himself and 
Lbuillier, Provost of the Merchants, repaired with 
silent footstep to the Porte Neuve, which was si- 
tuated on the Quay of the Louvre, a little above the 
present Pont Royal. Having caused their atten- 
dants to remove the earth which had been raised 
about the gate to prevent its opening, they left it in 
the keeping of guards on whom they could depend. 
The same thing was done at the Portes of St 
Honore and St. Denis. It was five o'clock before 
the iirst party of the royal troops made their ap- 
pearance, having been detained considerably beyond 
the appointed time by the state of the roads. They 
advanced towards the Porte Neuve, which opened on 
their approach. Leaving a portion of his men to 
g^ard this entrance, the commander proceeded with 
the rest past the church of St. Thomas du Louvre, 
and took up his station in the open space called La 
proise du Trahoir, at the junction qf the Rues de 
I'Arbre Sec and de St Honon^. Another party en- 
tered by the Porte St. Honon^ ; and, by the Porte 
St Denis, a third under the command of the Sieur 
de Vitxy, who immediately occupied the ramparts 
with his men, and turned the guns against the city. 
Subsequently other detachments entered both by the 
river and the Porte Neuve, and took up their ground 
respectively on the Quays des Celestins and de 
TEcole. The only opposition yet met with was en- 
countered by the latter, who were attacked on the 
quay by a party of German troops, thirty of whom 
tkey killed, and threw the r^t into the river ^. 

* D«aaui«; Histoire 4e-Ftrb^ v. 141—143. 
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These dispositions having been made, Brissac, 
accompanied by the Provost of the Merchants, now 
went to announce what had been done to the King, 
and to conduct him into his capital. Ancient recol- 
lections, and fears lest his present half-accomplished 
enterprise should yet miscarry, combined at this in- 
teresting moment to agitate Henry ; and it is ssud 
that he thrice entered the city and returned, before 
he found himself able to proceed. At last, about 
seven o'clock, surrounded by a numerous escort of 
horse, he rode in by the Porte Neuve, and, advancing 
to the Louvre, took possession of that palace of h» 
ancestors. No one had attempted to stop him on his 
way; and even after the news of what had taken 
place had spread itself over the city, the Leaguerb 
almost everywhere remained as if spell-bound with 
surprise and consternation. Only in the quarter of 
the University two or three individuals, one of them 
a priest, Hamilton, curate of St. C6me, an4 another, 
a military functionary, called Usur, who Was lame, 
and commonly passed by the name of Wooden-leg^ 
had the boldness to talk of resistance. They even 
armed themselves and proceeded to take measures 
to stir up the populace ; but as they were hurrying 
along the streets and calling out to have the chains ex- 
tended and barricades raised, Captain Usur, in his ex- 
citement, chancing to stumble, broke both his wooden 
leg and his musket ; and this unlucky incident threw 
such an air of burlesque over the whole affair that 
these heroes found it necessary to abandon their en- 
terprise. At nine o'clock the King again came forth 
from the palace, and, attended by a brilliant cortege, 
rode along the streets of St. Honore and La Ferron- 
nerie, from whence, turning down the Rue St Denis, 
he proceeded across the Pont N6tre Dame, into 
the Cite. Then, entering the cathedral, he was re- 
ceived by the archdeacon and the chapter, and re« 
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mained while a mass and a TeDeum were performed ; 
afftr which he returned to the Louvre. In the even- 
ing he proceeded to a house in the neighbourhood of 
the Port St. Denis, and witnessed from the window 
the departure of the Spanish troops, about 3,000 
in number, accompanied by the ambassador of theii: 
royal master. The day was concluded by public rcr 
joicings throughout the city, during which the people 
made the air ring with their cries of Vive le roi ! 

It woul(] carrv us far beyond the limits which 
we must prescrioe to ourselves, under our present 
liead, were we to enter with any minuteness into the 
details of the protracted public convulsions of which 
Paris was the theatre in the minority of Louis XIV. 
We must confine ourselves, therefore, to a brief notice 
of a few leading incidents. The measures of the court 
at this time, directed by the able and. profligate. Maza- 
rin, as prime minister under the Regent Ai^ije of Aus- 
tria, the King's mother, were strehupusly opposed by 
the famous association denominated the Fron4^*t 
the partisans of which formed a decided majority hpth 
of the parliament of Paris and of the public at large. 
The Fronde had its Day of the Barricades as w^U 
as the League. It was on the 26th of August, 1648, 
that, by the command of Mazarin, Peter ISroussel, 
one of the counsellors of the parliament, was seized, 
in his own house, in the Rue St. Landri, in the Citej 
and carried to prison. Broussel was so distinguished 
a leader of the popular party in the parliament, that 
he had acquired the titles of Father of the People 
and Patriarch of the Fronde, His arrest, therefore, 
as might have been expected, produced an extra- 
ordinary sensation. A cry of rescue was almost 

* Its members called themselves Frondeurt, or 9lmffet% cou- 
ceiviog themselves able to overthrow M azvia with the samft 
as David with his sliog did Goliah. 
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immediately set up by the people in the neighbour- 
hood of his residence ; and as soon as the news of 
the event reached the other parts of the town, the 
inhabitants everywhere flew to arms, the chains were 
extended across the streets, and the pavement began 
to be torn up in numerous places, to form barricades, 
as had been done in the time of Henry III * 

On learning the state of commotion in which the 
town was, the court deemed it advisable to order 
several regiments of the French and Swiss guards 
to occupy the Pont au Change, the Pont Neuf, and 
the wooden bridge called the Pont Barbier, which 
stood at the place of the present Pont Royal This 
last post, however, was the only one of the three 
which the troops eventually found themselves able 
to maintain. Pressed upon by the multitude, they 
were quickly obliged to retire from both the others, 
when they took up their station in the vicinity of the 
Palais Royal, where the Regent resided. On this, as 
on the former day of the Barricades, the manner in 
which the people had entrenched themselves gave 
them the complete command of the streets, and ren- 
dered any military force which might be brought 
against them almost as incapable of acting as if every 
soldier had been hand-bound. 

In this crisis a personage, who afterwards became 
very famous, presented himself before the multitude. 
This was the Coadjutorf de Retz, as he was then 
called, more familiarly known by his subsequent title 
of Cardinal. He came dressed in his pontifical robes 
to the Pont Neuf, and, addressing the people, en- 
deavoured to persuade them to return to their homes. 
But they replied, that they were determined to con- 
tinue in arms till Broussel should be set at liberty. 

* Dulaure, Histoire de Paris, vi. 284. 
f He was Coadjutor, that is, assistant, with the right of 
succession in the see, to his uncle, the Archbishop of Paris. 
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De Retz immediately sought the presence of the 
Regent, and representing to her the temper in which 
the people were, earnestly advised her to yield to 
their demand. For some time his eloquence appeared 
likely to produce no more effect in the palace than it 
had done on the Pont Neuf ; but at length the con- 
currence of other persons in the same advice, and the 
growing danger, overcame the obstinacy of the Re- 
gent, and De Retz and the Marshal de Meilleraie 
were sent to announce to the people that, as soon as 
they should have laid down their arms and dispersed, 
Broussel should be restored to liberty. The two 
accordingly set out together, along the Rue St. Ho* 
nori5, at the head of a party of light horse, to make 
this proclamation ; but the Marshal having thought 
proper to advance calling out Vive le roi I with his 
drawn sword in his hand, the people, when they saw 
him, imagined he came to make an attack upon 
them ; and, when he reached the Rue de Richelieu, 
a man raised his sword to strike him, whom he in- 
stantly shot dead. He then proceeded onwards as 
far as the corner of the Rue de T Arbre Sec ; but here 
the concourse of people looked so formidable, that 
he deemed it best not to attempt to make his way 
through them. He therefore withdrew his troops ; 
and the people also, after a short time, retired to their 
houses. 

All this, however, was but the preparatory part of 
the drama. The next, the 27th, was the great day. 
At an early hour in the morning, while all was yet 
quiet on the part of the people, two companies of 
Swiss guards were observed marching to take pos- 
session of the Porte Nesle. The barricaders at this 
sight instantly resumed their arms, and boldly throw- 
ing themselves upon the soldiers, soon killed thirty 
of them, and put the rest to flight. Meanwhile the 
Chancellor Seguier had been despatched by the Re- 
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gent to the parliament with an order forbidding any 
discussion on the matters by which the public mind 
was agitated; and not having been able to make 
his way to the Palais de Justice by the quays lining 
ihe He de la Cite^ on account of the barricades, he 
had crossed the Pont Neuf, and was proceeding 
along the Quay des Augustins, on the south side of 
the river, when just as he almost reached the Pont 
St Michel he was recognized by the now excited 
multitude. Conjecturing his object, or suspecting at 
least, from his notorious subserviency to the Court, 
that he was on no good errand, they immediately 
ran to attack him. To escape their vengeance he 
took refuge in the Hotel de Luynes, which stood on 
the quay, at the corner of the Rue Git-le-Coeur ; but 
hither also they pursued him, beating in the door, 
and searching for him through all the apartments. 
The closet, however, in which he was concealed 
eluded their scrutiny. Not being able to find him, 
they were about to set fire to the house, when the 
Marshal de la Meilleraie, coming up with a consi- 
derable military, force, succeeded in getting him into 
a coach, and drove off with him towards the Palais 
Royal. Still the mob were determined not to lose 
their victim. Pursuing the soldiers, they fired upon 
them, and wounded several before they attained the 
end of the quay. On entering upon the Pont Neuf, 
the Marshal turned round, and discharging a pistol 
among the crowd, killed a woman. This outrage 
added new fuel to the popular indignation. As the 
carriage passed the statue of Henry IV. at the 
middle of the bridge, many shots were fired at it 
from the houses in the Place Dauphine, by one of 
which S(^guier*s daughter, the Duchess of Sully, 
who sat beside him, was wounded in the arm, while 
two gentlemen were killed by others. The Chan- 
cellor, however, at last was rescued from the danger, 
and placed out of the reach of his pursuers. 
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The city was now in a state of universal insur- 
rection. Before ten o'clock the number of barri- 
cades raised in the different streets exceeded two 
hundred ; some of them being close upon the Palais 
Royal, Colours were planted on all these ramparts ; 
and behind each stood an array of armed citizens, 
already flushed with victory, and rather desiring 
thaa dreading a new encounter with the handful 
pf military whom they had as yet scattered or 
put to flight wherever they had met them. It 
was evident to all how the contest must end: the 
Regent and her minister stood almost alone in 
thinking that resistance to the popular will could be 
attempted with a chance of success. The Parlia- 
ment now went in a body to the Palais Royal, and 
requested the liberation of Broussel: but to this 
petition the Regent obstinately refused to listen, and 
the counsellors, after pressing it with all the earnest- 
ness they could, were obliged to withdraw without 
obtaining their object. As they were returning on 
foot along the Rue St. Hononj, they were stopped 
by the people d.t the Croix du Trahoir, when an in- 
dividual calmly advancing from the rest asked the 
President if he had brought back M. Broussel with 
him. On the President replying in the negative, 
and adding that they were on their way back to the 
Palais de Justice to deliberate on what farther steps 
ought to be adopted, *' No," said the orator of the 
people, firmly, " you must go back to the Palais 
Royal, and bring us Broussel ; without him you 
shall not pass.'* Others of the crowd were more in- 
temperate; one man having actually seized the Pre- 
sident by the beard, in the intention, as he said, of 
detaiiiing him as a hostage till Broussel should be 
set at liberty, while some called aloud that the true 
plan was to set the Palais Royal on fire, and with- 
out more ado to poniard the Cardinal and all his 
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adherents^ The ParHament had no other resource 
bot to repair again to the royal presence ; but the 
Regent was still resolute against yielding to their in- 
treaty. They then held a sitting in the gallery of the 
Palace, at which Mazarin himself was present. On the 
matter being debated, the necessity of complying wRh 
the popular demand became so evident, that it was 
unanimously determined to adopt that course. The 
order for the liberation of Broussel was made out 
immediately, and the people were at the same thne 
infbrmed of what had been done ; faut they declared 
they would remain under arms till they actually 
beheld the counsellor in the midst of them. This 
they did on the following morning, when, after cele- 
brating their triumph by several salutes of artillery, 
all returned peaceably to their homes. Next day, by 
order of the Parliament, the barricades were levelled 
and the chains uhstretehed; and the town, so re- 
cently bristling witii revolt, resumed every where its 
usual appearance. 

In the course of the civil dissensions which at this 
period distracted France, Paris was besieged in the 
summer of 1652 by the great Gondii. The most me- 
morable event of this siege was the battle of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, which took place on the 2d 
of July. On that occasion Conde was stationed 
with his forces in the principal street of the fau- 
bourg, having the town with its gates shut against 
him on: the one extremity of his line, and the royal 
army, under the command of Marshal Turenne, on 
the other. His position, into which he had been 
induced to throw himself by a miscalculation of his 
opponent's movements, was such that it seemed 
hardly possible he could escape being cat to pieces. 
At first he took refuge with his men in the houses 
along the street ; but the Marshal, having received a 
reinforcement, soon proceeded to drive him firom 
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that shelter. He then endeavoured to penetrate 
into Paris, and making a circuit round the town, 
applied for admisssion successively at the gates of the 
Cdnference (which was situated at the western extre- 
mity of the garden of the Tuileries), of St. Honort;, of 
Su Denis, and of St. Martin ; but at none of them 
could he induce the guards to allow him to enter. 
At last he came to the Porte St Antoine, when, to 
his great joy, he found that the daughter of the 
Duke of Orleans, who had always been his friend, 
and was very popular with the Parisians, had been 
exerting herself here in his behalf, and had actually 
prevailed upon the citizens to admit him. At her 
solicitation the cannons of the Bastile were even 
turned against the royal army, to prevent Turenne 
from attempting to pursue his enemy into the asy- 
lum he had so unexpectedly found. Nearly three 
thousand men, hawever, had already fallen in this 
action* As £or the prince himself, '' he entered 
Paris," says the Count de Chavagnac, who was 
lirresent, ** like a god Mars, mounted on a steed full 
of foam, holding his head alofl, and all proud of the 
deeds he had just been performing; he held his 
sword in his hand, steeped to the hilt in the blood of 
his enionies ; and thus did he pass along the streets 
in the midst of the acclamations and praises which it 
was impossible to withhold from his valour and his 
excellent generalship^.*' 

After the cessation of these troubles, Paris re- 
mained for a long period unacquainted with the 
miseries either of domestic or foreign war. The 
descendants of those militant burgesses who, during 
the stormy times of the League and the Fronde 
used to be so ready to transform their city into a 
camp, learned during the protracted reigns of Louis 

i^M^moires da Comte de Chavftgnac; quoted by Dulaure, 
HUtolro die Paris^ vi* 349. 
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l^IV. attd his successor, to cultiTBte the arts and 
the habits of peace* and, if not literally to beat the 
swords of their ancestors into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks, a^ least to find that 
life might be supported without the excitement 
arising from the incessant clashing of those weapons 
in their streets, or around their walls. The chains 
with which the streets had been so ofl^n barricaded 
were allowed to rust away; the walls themselves 
were at last pulled down. This tranquillity was 
first interrupted by the hurricane of the Revolution ; 
many of the more tumultuous scenes of whicbi in 
so far as Paris was their theatre, we have elsewhere 
described. Yet even this mighty convulsion, which 
shook the utmost limits not only of France but of 
Europe, for a long time brought no hostile army to 
the gates of the French capital. That came only at 
the winding-up of the great drama which had filled 
the quarter of a century. 

When the first apprehensions of the arrival of the 
Allies were felt at Paris in the beginning of the year 
lB14y although some measures were adopted by the 
authorities with the view both of provisioning the 
eity for a siege, and of rendering it otherwise de- 
fensible, the notion of its being able to make any 
effectual resistance appears to have soon been 
pretty generally abandoned. The troops which the 
Smperor had left to protect it were both so inconsi- 
derable in number,, and so insufficiently armed, as to 
give it no chance of being able to hold out long 
against the united armies by which it was menaced. 
But, besides this, the inhabitants themselves were in 
no temper to resist. The burthen of the empire, of 
late more oppressive than ever in consequence of the 
heavy exactions of men and money to which Bona- 
parte's reverses had compelled him to resort, was 
now universally felt to be intolerable ;. and many who 
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in other circumstances wonid have shrunk from 
opening the gates to a foreign force, reconciled them- 
selves to the idea even of that humiliation, in their im- 
patience under the domestic tyranny from which it 
promised to deliver them. Few, except those who 
felt themselves in some degree called upon to make 
a stand by considerations of personal honour, thought 
of any serious opposition now to the overwhelming 
combination which had already so far turned the 
fortunes of him who used to carry victory in his 
right hand. The military portion of the community 
alone manifested any zeal in regard to the prepara- 
tions for the defence of the city. The general popu- 
lation evidently felt that the cause was none of theirs, 
and looked forward to the issue almost with indif- 
ference. 

Paris however, on this occasion, was not exempted 
from a considerable share at least of the agitation and 
alarm which never fail to herald the approaching 
footsteps of war. We regret that we cannot afford 
space to lay before the reader a few extracts from the 
highly interesting narrative which an English writer, 
who was in the city at the time, has given us of the 
occurrences that preceded the arrival of the allied 
forces *. His representations agree in the main with 
the picture which has been drawn of the state of the 
town by another foreign resident, who has also pub- 
lished an account of what fell under his observation 
at this memorable crisis t* Both authorities mention 
particularly the extraordinary fact, that the inhabi- 
tants, notwithstanding the rumours of all sorts which 
were brought during the two or three previous days 
by the crowds of country-people who came to seek 
an asylum within the walls, actually remained in the 

* See the Journal of a Detenu, 8vo., Lon. 1828. 
t Relation Historique sur la Decheance de NapoleoD; par M« 
Rodriguez; 8vo. Paris^ 1814, 
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belief that the enemy were not within many miles of 
them up to the moment when it was announced thai 
they were within sight of the ramparts. The only 
fighting which took place, as probably most of our 
readers recollect, was the severe action of the 30th of 
March, the day of the capitulation. The scene of this 
battle, which lasted with little interruption from day- 
break till half-past three in the afternoon, was the 
plains immediately behind Montmartre, Belleville, the 
Butte Chaumont, and the other elevated grounds to 
the north and north-east of the city. The Allies eventa- 
ally succeeded in gaining possession of these heights^ 
but not before their loss had amounted to ten thou- 
sand in killed alone, their enemies having lost about 
a third part of that number. Of the French 
troops none distinguished themselves more on this 
occasion than the scholars of the Polytechnic School, 
two hundred and seventy of whom . continued 
during a great part of the day to work a battery 
of cannon, planted at the entrance of the wood of 
Vincennes, the point where the battle raged with the 
greatest fury. The National Guards also on this day, 
to the number of about twelve thousand men, were 
partly stationed at the barriers and partly in the field 
of battle, much of the brunt of which they sustained. 
As the history of the origin and subsequent exploits 
of this force is both interesting in itself and intimately 
connected with many of the most important events of 
the Revolution, we shall conclude our present volume 
by a rapid sketch of the principal incidents. 
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Chapter XV. 

THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

The National Guard, as is well known, took its 
rise in the early days of the Revolution of 1789. 
The deputies to the States- General which were con- 
Toked that year, were not chosen directly by the 
people ; but the inhabitants of each bailiwick, having 
first assembled, selected a certain number of persons 
from their own body, and these latter nominated the 
National Representatives. It was intended of course 
that the several bodies of actual electors, or the 
electoral colleges, as they might be called, should be 
considered as divested of all power, and to all intents 
and purposes dissolved, as soon as they should have 
exercised the single function, that of nominating 
the deputies, for which they had been constituted. 
This act performed, there was nothing else appointed 
for them to do. And such was the view that was 
generally taken of their duties by these bodies them- 
selves. In Paris, however, it happened otherwise. 
The number of electors which the inhabitants of this 
city were permitted to choose amounted to three 
hundred, two hundred being the largest number fixed 
for any other place. The primary assemblies in which 
these three hundred persons were named, were all 
held in the sixty arrondissemens or districts of the 
capital on the same day, the 21st of April* — and the 
business was finished before night. The election of 

* HUtoire de la Garde Natumale,]^9i Cb. Comte, p. 10, 11. 
Pulaure s^y4 the elections took place on the 20th of April ; 
Hittoire de Parity viii. 547. 
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the deputies, however, was not conducted with quite 
so much expedition. Of these there were twenty to 
be voted for; and it was the 19th of May before 
the list was completed, by which time the States- 
General had been assembled for above a fortnight. 
From the events that followed we are warranted in 
saying that the accomplishment of the Revolution 
was in all probability due to this long protraction of 
the labours of the Parisian electors. Had they, like 
their brethren in other parts of the kingdom, got 
through the work assigned to them in a single day, 
or in two or three days, and then discontinued their 
meetings, they would hardly have ever thought of 
resuming them. The habit of considering them- 
selves as a constituted board or association, and of 
deliberating and acting in common, would not have 
been formed. But after assembling together every 
day for three weeks, to express their sentiments and 
give their votes on matters of the deepest interest 
and moment to them as citizens, it was not to be 
expected that they should quietly lay down the po- 
litical importance they had for so considerable a time 
sustained, and retire into private life, disposed to 
take no farther share in those great movements 
which they had begun so materially to influence. 
Nor did they so act. They did not separate after 
electing their representatives without entering into a 
resolution that they should continue to consider their 
association in existience till the National Assembly 
should have concluded its labours. Out of this 
resolution of the Electors of Paris, as we shall see 
immediately, spning the National Guard. 

For some time, however, they did not actually 
meet. Nothing occurred which seemed particularly 
to call for their interference. But towards the end 
of June, when the contest between the Assembly and 
the Court had faurly commenced, the Electors of the 
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capital considered it their duty to come forward in 
support of the former, and to second with their 
united strength the efforts making by their repre- 
sentatives to secure the national freedom. On the 
25th, accordingly, they met in a room called the 
Salle du Musee*, in the Rue Dauphine, and voted 
an address to the Assembly, declaring in warm terms 
their accordance in all it had done up to that time. 
From this day they continued to hold regular sittings. 
Having demanded and obtained from the civic autho- 
rities the use of the ffreat hall of the Hotel de Ville 
for that purpose, they transferred themselves thither 
on the 27th, and it became for the future their place 
of meeting. 

By this time the large military force, consisting in 
great part of foreign regiments, which had been col- 
lected in the vicinity of Paris and Versailles, had 
spread general alarm among the friends of liberty, 
and been made the subject of strong remonstrances 
to the King on the part of the National Assembly. 
Whatever may have been the real intention of the 
court in surrounding the capital and the seat of the 
legislature with these armed bands, it cannot be 
denied that their presence amply justified the Assem- 
bly both in the apprehensions they entertained, and the 
measures to which they had recourse in order to pro- 
cure the removal of so formidable a check upon the 
freedom of their deliberations. Their exertions in 
this matter were powerfully seconded by their new 
allies at the H6tel de Ville. So early as the 26th, 

• Dulaure, Exquisses Historiques, i. 101. This seems to 
have been the hall in which the society called the Mus^e de Pari& 
had been accustomed some years before to hold their meetings, as 
mentioned by Dulaure in his Hisloire de Paris^ viii. 450. The 
Electors of Paris, according to M. Gomte, originally met in one 
of the halls of the Archicpiscopal Palace, and it was there that 
they chose the Deputies. See HUtoire de la Oardc Nationaie, 
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a motion was made at the meeting of the Electors 
by M. de Bonneville that an address should be sent 
to the Assembly, soliciting their concurrence in the 
making of arrangements for the establishment of a 
City Guard. This proposition was not entertained 
at the time; but some days afterwards, when the 
alarm from the continued arrival of new bodies of 
military had become stronger and more general, it 
was renewed with slight differences of form by various 
members. At last, on the 1 1th of June, the meet- 
ing came to a resolution, in consequence, as it was ex- 
pressed, of the extraordinary state of excitement and 
apprehension into which the inhabitants of the capital 
had been thrown by the presence of the numerous 
troops assembled in the environs, to call upon the 
National Assembly through their deputies to take 
measures for procuring as speedily as possible, for 
the city of Paris, the establishment of a City Guard. 
Events, however, immediately occurred which 
compelled the electors to take a much more precipi- 
tate and energetic course in regard to the matter in 
question than had been contemplated by them, when 
they framed this comparatively cautious resolution. 
The movements of the National Assembly had already 
probably been somewhat quickened by Uie prompt- 
ings and encouragements which the Electors had been 
able to lend it in their more irresponsible capacity. 
They were now themselves to receive an impetus 
from a power still more completely emancipated from 
the control of rules and forms and the other restraints 
of a regular organization. The people were up, and 
had taken their own cause into their own hands. On 
the 12th, all Paris was in agitation. The news 
which arrived from Versailles of the dismissal and 
banishment of Necker — ^a soldier of the French 
Guards shot dead by One of the King's German 
Troopers in the Place Louis XV.— two other dti- 
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zens wounded by a wanton attack of the military in 
the garden of the Tuilerles — ^all these things con- 
tributed to kindle a flame of popular indignation, in 
the sweeping fury of which the Revolution was con* 
summated in a few brief hours. It was Sunday^ and 
only a small number of electors had as yet assembled 
at the H6tel de Ville, when a tumultuous crowd 
appeared in front of that building, demanding with 
loud cries that the tocsin should be instantly sounded, 
and arms given to them that they might defend them* 
selves against the soldiers, who were cutting down 
indiscriminately women, children, and old men, 
with their sabres. Their demand was at first re- 
fused ; but it was soon found necessary to deliver 
up to them the few muskets belonging to the town 
guards. The electors then resolved to repair each 
to his district to watch as far as possible over the 
preservation of order. Notwithstanding this pre* 
caution, however, the city continued in a state of 
great agitation. During the night the mob sue* 
ceeded in overpowering the police authorities, and 
firing the barriers. At an early hour in the morning 
of the 13th the tocsin was ringing from every steeple 
in Paris. 

By six o'clock the electors were assembled at the 
H6tel de Ville ; and immediately their place of meet- 
ing was again besieged by an immense multitude 
clamouring for arms. They were now convinced 
that, in order to have any chance of directing or con* 
trolling the popular movement, it was necessary, in^ 
gtead of any longer attempting to resist it, that they 
should at once place themselves at its head. They 
therefore resolved to invite the people forthwith to 
assemble in their several districts, that they might be 
immediately enrolled in companies, and have the 
arms they deftired put into their hands. A Perma« 
nent Committee was at the same time named ^om 
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their own number, to sit at the H6tel de Ville, and 
to preside over all the arrangements for the establish- 
ment of the new force. But even these energetic 
measures failed to repress the impatience of a part of 
the populace. The cry for arms still continuing, 
M. de Flesselles, the Provost of the Merchants, at 
last came forward, and announced that he would im- 
mediately have it in his power to distribute among 
them twelve thousand firelocks, and that they should 
have thirty thousand more in the course of three or four 
days. These assurances appeased the tumult for the 
moment ; and the Committee of electors instantly set 
to work to draw up the necessary regulations for 
the citizen army. The general plan of its organization 
was sketched with the decision and despatch de- 
manded by the crisis. The sixty districts of the city 
were arranged into sixteen quarters, each to furnish its 
own legion. Of the sixteen legions twelve, it was 
settled, should have four, and the remainder three 
battalions each. The officers were appointed to be a 
Commander-in-chief, a General second in command, a 
Major-general, and an Adjutant-general — all to be 
named by the Committee, who should also have the 
nomination of the Staff of each legion ; — only the 
Captains and subordinate officers of companies being 
chosen by the districts. The full complement of the 
force, it was decreed, should be forty-eight thousand 
citizens, to be raised, according to certain prescribed 
proportions, by the sixty districts. Finally, to omit 
several minor arrangements, it was ordered that the 
blue and red flag of the city should also be that of the 
new guard, and that every man should wear a cockade 
of these colours — ^that the head-quarters should be at 
the H6tel de Yille — and that the commander-in-chief 
and the officers of his staff should have places in 
the permanent committee of the electors. The pro- 
posed City Guard, under these regulations, was mani- 
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festly intended to be to all intents and purposes the 
army of this Committee. Nobody, however, objected 
to the powers thus assumed by what may be almost 
called a self-constituted association. On the con- 
trary the districts, as soon as the scheme was pub- 
lished, unanimously voted its acceptance. The clerks 
of the Palace, those of the Chfttelet, and the students 
of surgery, ofkred their services to form an auiiiiary 
guard, and prayed the committee to issue the ne- 
cessary directions for their observance. The Com- 
mandant of the city-watch came forward to announce 
the wish of himself and his men to take their orders 
in future from the same authority. The regiments 
of French Guards sent to intimate their desire of 
uniting themselves to the ranks of their fellow-citi- 
zens. The enthusiasm was boundless and universal ; 
and in a few hours Paris was in possession of a 
numerous militia, which had sprung up from the 
midst of her population almost like men starting 
forth from ambush at some expected signal. 

But although the men were enrolled in regimento 
and companies, they were yet without arms. The 
populace, knowing this, continued to besiege the 
H6tel de Ville with the same demand which they 
had been vociferating since the morning. While 
matters were in this state, some persons came run- 
ning up to announce that they had stopt a boat on 
the river, which had just been loaded at the Arsenal 
for Rouen, and that they had found in it five thou- 
sand pounds of powder and a quantity of other 
ammunition. The Permanent Committee immediately 
ordered that these stores should be deposited in the ' 
cellars of the H6tel de Ville till they should be re- ' 
gulaily distributed. Meanwhile the twelve thousand 
stand of arms promised by M. de Flesselles were ex- 
pected every moment with more and more impatience. 
But for a long time nothing indicated that tbey were 
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forthcoming. At last several chests, marked with the 
word Artillery, were announced as having arrived; 
and, no doubt being entertained by any one that they 
contained the arms which had been so amciously 
waited for, persons were immediately appointed by 
the Committee to open them, that the distribution 
might be no longer delayed. But what was the 
astonishment and indignation of the bystanders when 
they were found to be filled with nothing but rubbish ! 
A cry of treason was at once raised ; and the rage 
of the people was directed both against the Provost 
of the Mo'chants and the Permanent Committee. 
The latter found it necessary, in order to satisfy the 
clamour of which they were the objects, immediately 
to give orders for the &,brication of fifty thousand 
halberts; these were furnished in less than a day 
and a half. 

The night was again one of alarm and tumult; 
and by daybreak on the 14th the streets were filled 
with multitudes of people, many of whom were 
armed, moving about in all directions in a state of 
the greatest excitement. The events of that memo- 
rable day will be found elsewhere detailed. Arms 
continuing to be clamorously demanded from, the 
Committee, that body resolved to send an order to 
the Invalides that such as might be found there 
should be delivered up and transferred to the Hdtel 
de Ville. The immense and resolute multitude who 
accompanied the person charged with this message 
did not allow much time to be spent in the consi- 
deration of it. In a few moments they broke by 
force into the building, and plundered the armoury 
of thirty thousand muskets. Soon after this the 
attack upon the Bastile was made, which ended in 
the capture and subsequent destruction of that famous 
fortress. Here was obtained a large additional quan- 
tity of arms and other military stores. 
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This last movement had not been taken by the 
people at the command or instigation of the Perma- 
nent Committee; but the latter, after it had fairly 
commenced, found it necessary, in order to preserve 
their ascendency, to sanction it with their authority, 
and to send such troops as they already had under 
their control to take part in the attack. It was the 
arrival of the French guards and of a portion of the 
newly raised city militia which at last secured the 
success of the assailants. Besides confirming their 
own power, the Committee, by this politic and, in- 
deed^ unavoidable interference, enabled themselves to 
exert an influence over the populace, which undoubt- 
edly prevented many excesses. One act of revenge, 
however, took place — the seizure and murder of the 
Provost of the Merchants, by whose repeated pro- 
mises of arms, which had uniformly turned out delu- 
sive, the people believed that they had been both 
betrayed and insulted. 

Meanwhile, during this and the preceding days, 
the National Assembly at Versailles had been ac- 
tively following up the suggestion of the Committee 
of Electors, and endeavouring to obtain the consent 
of the King to the establishment of the desired City 
Guard. The demand of the Committee had been 
read for the first time in the Assembly on the 12th, 
on which a deputation was immediately sent to his 
Majesty to represent to him the necessity of yielding 
to the popular wish. This first application was at- 
tended with no success. The King, although profes- 
sing to approve the motives by which it had been 
dictated, refused either to issue his mandate for the 
enrolment of the citizens, or to withdraw the regular 
troops from the capital. The Assembly, however, 
persisted in their efforts ; but failed for some time in 
moving the resolution of his Majesty. At last, on 
the 14th, a deputation arrived from the Committee 
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of Electors, which had lefl Paris while the attack on 
the Bastile was yet going on and its issue doubtful, 
and the object of which was to inform the Assembly 
of the extraordinary state of agitation in which the 
city was. On receiving this communication the 
Assembly instantly resolved once more to renew their 
remonstrances against the course pursued by the 
King; and a numerous deputation, accordingly, 
with the president at its head, set out to seek the 
royal presence. His Majesty, now informed of the 
true state of affairs^ at last submitted to the pressure 
of the emergency. He stated to the deputation that 
he had already done what they came to require 
of him, having, as soon as he learned the measures 
that had begun to be taken at Paris for arming the 
citizens, given orders that certain general officers 
should place themselves at the head of the new mi- 
litia, and give their best assistance in its organiza- 
tion. He added, that he had also commanded the 
removal of the troops which had excited the appre- 
hension of the inhabitants. 

These orders of the King, directed as they were 
asserted to have been to the Provost of the Mer^ 
chants, appear never to have reached the H6tel de 
Ville. By this time, indeed, the revolt had pro- 
ceeded too far for any such concessions to influence 
its character or result. The Committee of Electors, 
however, still continued to profess their disposition 
to respect the royal authority. At a later hour of 
the same day they sent another message to Ver- 
sailles, again soliciting the interference of the As- 
sembly to obtain from his Majesty a ratification o{ 
their proceedings in arming the people. 

But the capture c^ the Bastile rendered the po- 
pular cause completely triumphant, and omde all 
parties feel the necessity of deporting themselves to- 
wards it as such. On ihe hiiowmg day a nameroufi 
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deputation from the Assembly, headed by Lafayette, 
came to convey the congratulations of the legislature 
to the Committee of Electors on the brilliant suc- 
cess which had crowned their exertions in the cause 
of the national liberties, and at the same time to an- 
nounce to them the King's confirmation of the esta- 
blishment of their city guard, and the orders he had 
given for the removal of the troops from Paris and 
Versailles. It was at the close of this interview, 
and at the moment when the whole meeting, on 
the proposal of the Archbishop of Paris, who had 
come in the deputation from the Assembly, was 
preparing to leave the H6tel de Ville for the church 
of Notre Dame, there to render thanks to heaven by 
a solemn Te Deum for the issue of the recent events, 
that one of the electors proposed the appointment of 
Lafayette as Commander in Chief of the new 
guard. The mention of that name, already re- 
nowned in the wars of freedom, was hailed by the 
united acclamations of all present ; and having been 
unanimously elected to his distinguished office on 
the spot, M. de Lafayette immediately drew forth 
his sword and swore to devote his life to the liberties 
of his country. In the same moment of enthusiasm 
his friend Bailly was named Mayor of Paris, that 
more comprehensive title being substituted for that 
of Provost of the Merchants, which had hitherto 
been borne by the chief magistrate of the city. 

"There is not to be found in history," says M. 
Comte, in concluding his narrative of these extraor- 
dinary events, " any revolution so remarkable and so 
fertile in consequences as that which we have just 
been reviewing. A population of six or seven hun- 
dred thousand individuals, strangers to all the habits 
of liberty, and who have never known any other 
authority than that of the police, of the military, or 
of the courts of justice, is divided by ordonnance into 
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sixty parts. It is commanded to tiame a certain 
number of persons, who shall themselves elect 
twenty deputies, and give them such instructions as 
they shall believe favorable for the public interests. 
These orders are executed; but the Assembly oi 
Electors, without any other design than that of con- 
tinuing their instructions to their deputies, continue 
to meet. Things being in this state, it is suddenly 
announced that the public safety is menaced 
by some hundreds of brigands who have been 
introduced into Paris, and that the government 
wishes to retrace the steps it has taken. In an in** 
stant, this assembly of citizens which has had no 
other mission except to elect a certain number of 
deputies, finds itself invested with the sovereign au- 
thority, without reflecting whether it is assuming a 
legitimate power, or committing an usurpation ; all 
the old authorities are annihilated, without its oc- 
curring to them to defend themselves; the lieute- 
nant of police abdicates his functions, the spies hide 
themselves, the intendant disappears, the courts of 
justice are forgotten, the ministers keep silence, the 
armed force appointed to guard the city rallies 
around the new power. 

" The royal authority, no longer felt in the interior 
of the city, still appears full of life at the distance of 
a few leagues ; it has at its command numerous ar- 
mies, which are the more to be dreaded, inasmuch 
as the soldiers are for the most part foreig^ners. It 
makes these armies advance upon the capital, sup- 
ported by a formidable artillery ; and already they 
behold on every side a multitude unprovided with 
arms, and entirely unacquainted with military man« 
oeuvres. Immediately, this assembly of merchants, 
literary men, advocates, and physicians, transforms 
itself into an assembly of legislators; it organizes 
an army, even before being possessed of arms ; it 
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efttablisheSi under the uame of a Pennanent Com- 
mittee, an executive power; it commands all the 
citizens to assemble in their districts; and a city, 
where the royal power was almost without limits, 
finds itself thus transformed into a great republic, 
without any person having intended to aim a blow at 
royalty. 

'* At the same time that the population is orga- 
nising itself as if by instinct, the presence of the 
danger excites the citizens to procure for themselves 
arms and ammunition. Obscure individuals, simple 
working*men, old soldiers holding no rank, and to 
whom all governments must have appeared equal, 
give themselves to the care of the public interest with 
as much seal as the most enlightened citizens. They 
discover barrels of powder and of saltpetre, and 
bring them to the persons who constitute the new 
government, and who appear not to doubt that they 
are the government. Others go forth to wrest 
artillery from the hands of veteran soldiers ; they 
discover a vast magazine of arms, and distribute 
among themselves thirty thousand muskets, without 
any other design than that of employing them in the 
defence of the public liberties. Others, again, oc- 
cupy themselves in the making of pikes, and in the 
space of a day and a half they have fabricated fifty 
thousand. It is reported by a few individuals, that 
the soldiers are advancing into tlie suburbs, and are 
Uiere committing outrages upon the inhabitants ; in- 
stantly, the streets are unpaved, ditches are dug, 
barricades are reared, and not a human being talks 
of submission ; Paris will be free, or will bury itself 
in its own ruins. 

*' There stands in the heart of the city a fortress, 
which appears to be impregnable, which threatens one 
of the most populous quarters of the town, and which 
is occupied by a garrison suspected of hostile in- 
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tentioos* A demand is made that it should be deli- 
vered up$ aiid placed under the control of the citi- 
zens ; the governor refuses compliance, and whilst 
the magisitrates are negociating with him to obtain 
his assent, the impatient crowd rush with fury upon 
the building, expose themselves to the fire of mus- 
ketry and cannon, carry the place by assault, and 
establish themselves in possession of it. 

** In the midst of all this agitation the people pass 
alternately from one extreme to the other ; they cry 
out for revenge, or demand the pardon of those who 
have fallen into their hands ; they strike their ene- 
mies, or risk their own lives to preserve them ; they 
raise the cry of treason, or give themselves up to a 
blind confidence ; while all the passions are un- 
chained, cupidity alone dare not shew itself ; the poor 
man, who has only his defenceless arm wherewith to 
combat the enemies of his freedom, would think 
himself disgraced if it 6ould be supposed that he had 
done anything for money *." 

We can only afibrd to trace very rapidly the sub- 
sequent history of the force of which such was the 
extraordinary origin. At the sitting of the Permanent 
Committee c»i the 16th, M. de Lafayette proposed 
that the institution of the citizen army should be ex- 
tended over the whole kingdom, and that it should 
receive ihe name of the National Guard. He also 
stated the necessity there was that it should be sub- 
jected immediately to a regular organization and 
discipline ; and for that purpose he suggested that 
the requisite measures should be taken by himself, 
in concert with deputies from the several districts of 
the capital. A decree in conformity to these pro- 
positions was passed by the Committee. Next day, 
the King, on his compulsory visit to the H6tel de 
Viile, appeared at one of the windows of that 
« Histoire de la Garde NationalC; p« 74. 
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^ building wearing the new national cockade, and inti- 
mated to Lafayette that he confirnied his appoint- 
ment as commander-in-chief. Neither the royal ap- 
probation, however, nor his previous nomination by 
the Permanent Committee, satisfied the general. He 
demanded that the matter should be submitted to the 
votes of the people. On this, the electors, as if re- 
collecting for the first time that they had themselves 
for a considerable space been exercising important 
functions without any commission whatever, resolved 
that they also would appeal to the people for a con- 
firmation of their authority. The inhabitants of the 
different districts of the capital were, therefore, 
ordered to assemble, for the purpose of taking these 
several affairs into consideration. Before these 
meetings could be held, however, the murders of 
Berthier, the intendant of police, and of his son-in- 
law Foulon, who had just been appointed minister of 
war, on the deplorable day of the 22d, stained the 
cause of the Revolution, and proved that notwith- 
standing the measures that had been taken for the 
re-establishment of order, the passions of a savage 
rabble still formed the dominant power in the state. 
The exertions of Lafayette to prevent the excesses of 
this day were almost superhuman ; but all his in- 
trepidity and eloquence proved ineffectual to restrain 
the blood-thirsty multitude, or to rescue their doomed 
victims. On the morrow, therefore, he addressed a 
letter to the mayor, copies of which he forwarded at 
the same time to the different districts, intimating his 
determination to resign a command which he found 
he could not retain either with honour to himself or 
advantage to his country. But the universal grief 
and dismay with which the. announcement of this re- 
solution was received, produced an expression of the 
public sentiment in favour of his continuing in his 
high office, which it was impossible for him to resist. 

2k 
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On hearinc^ his communication read, the Assembly 
of Electors instantly rose, and, proceeding in a 
body to the place where he was, addressed him, and 
stated it as their unanimous opinion that the safety of 
the capital depended upon his retaining his com- 
mand. The districts hastened to supplicate him to 
recall his resignation in terms equally earnest. The 
result was that the National Guard retained its 
popular chief, now placed once more at its head by 
the unanimous suffrages of his fellow-citizens. 

The ei^ample of Paris was imitated with enthu- 
siasm over the greater part of France ; and in a few 
days most of the Communes throughout the king- 
dom wpre busy organizing their branches of the 
gr^ national force. All these subordinate asso- 
ciations continued to look to the capital, from which 
they had thus derived their origin, for the forms of 
their future procedure and the rules by which they 
were to govern themselves. The regulations pro- 
mulgfited in Paris were implicitly accepted and 
pbeyed in the provinces. 

Meanwhile the Committee charged with the task 
of completing the organization of the new force, lost 
QQ time in proceeding with their labours ; and they 
soon produced a scheme which was afterwards ap- 
proved by the districts, and by which the constitution 
of tb^ guard was subjected to several modifications. 
Among other things, the white, the ancient colour of 
the reigning house, was added to the red and blue 
of the cocl^ade ; and hence the famous tricolor, for 
so many years afterwards successively the distin- 
guishing badge of the Republic and the Empire, and 
i^ow once mor^, as at first, the ensign of liberty and 
order under a Constitutional King. 

But the organization of the National Guard was 
only completed by the law passed by the Constituent 
Assembly on the 29th of September 1791, the day 
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before that on which it closed its session. By this 
law all (ictive citizens, that is, all the inhabitants of 
the kingdom entitled to exercise any political rights, 
were ordered to enrol their names in the registers of 
the new force. Ail, without any exception, who 
should fail to obey this call, were declared suspended 
from their rights of citizenship. The sons of active 
citizens were also declared bound to register them- 
selves on reaching their eighteenth year; it being 
only on condition of their having done so that they 
were to be admitted, three years afterwards, to rank 
as citizens. Foreigners resident in France were sub- 
jected to these obligations equally with the native 
subjects of the kingdom. But although all the male 
inhabitants of the country, from the age of eighteen 
upwards, enjoying civil privileges, were thus com- 
pelled to inscribe their names in the registers of 
the national militia, certain classes of persons were» 
by a subsequent enactment, exempted from actual 
service. The members of the legislature, the King*8 
ministers, the judges of the different tribunals, bi- 
shops and all others in holy orders, soldiers and 
officers of the line and of the navy, were all held to 
be in the exercise of functions with which those of 
the National Guard were incompatible. Invalids also, 
and individuals above sixty years of age, were not to 
be called upon to serve. These are the principal 
articles of the first section of the law, or that of which 
the object was to regulate the composition of the lists 
from which the citizen army was to be drawn. The 
second section laid down the rules for the formation 
of the different district divisions of the force. The 
election of the officers was vested, by this new law, 
in the members of the Guard themselves ; and they 
were to be appointed only for a year. Other articles 
prescribed the uniform to be worn throughout the 
service-— a blue coat, with a vest and breeches of 
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white— «nd declared that the flag should be the tri- 
color. The third section was occupied with the de- 
tail of the functions to be exercised by the citizens 
serving in the National Guards ; which, in general 
terms, were asserted to be to re-establish order, and 
to maintain obedience to the laws, conformably to 
the decrees of the authorities. The armed citizens 
were enjoined in no case to permit themselves to 
consider the propriety of the orders given to them, 
but to execute them without deliberation. Upon 
this . important point the language of the law was 
very decided. In another article it was declared that 
all deliberation entered into by the National Guards 
respecting the afiairs of the state, of the department, 
of the district, of the commune, or even of the Guard 
itself, with the exception of matters expressly referred 
to the Council of Discipline, to be afterwards esta- 
blished, should be held as an attack upon the public 
liberty, • and a crime against the constitution, the re- 
sponsibility of which should lie with those who had 
convoked or presided at the meeting in which such 
deliberation had taken place. As, however, the for- 
midable body thus forbidden to interfere with the 
affairs of the state in their military capacity, had the 
power of assembling for. political discussion whenever 
they chose in their other capacity of citizens, it is plain 
that this prohibition, anxiously enforced as it was, 
was not likely in any considerable degree to answer 
the purpose for which it was doubtless intended. 

The fourth section of the law of 1791 regulated 
the order in which the different companies and batta- 
lions were to be called out to serve, and the rank 
they were respectively to be considered as holding. 
The subject of the fiflh and last was the discipline to 
which the members were to be subjected. Here it 
was provided that, in regard to the punishments 
inflicted* no distinction should be made between 
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officers and privates. The punishi^n^iitft specified 
were merely arrest, imprisonment (in nocaseifor more 
than seven days), and suspension from the exercise 
of the rights of citizenship. By an article of thiA 
section, also, it was ordered that a council, consisting; 
of the general, certain of the other officers, and four 
privates, should be formed in each battalion, for the 
purpose of considering and determining all matter^ 
connected with interior discipline, but no others. 
This council, the only meeting in which the members 
of the National Guard could deliberate as such, wft6 
to be convened at the pleasure of the general, who 
was also to sit in it as president. 

By this constitution the working classes were 
almost entirely excluded from the Nationd! Gtiard. 
During the commotions in Paris in the Middle of 
July 1789, before and for some dsiys afVer the 
taking of the Bastile, a large ' proportion of the 
persons who were most active iti the fMurreetioii 
consisted of the very lowest of the popnlrtcei "Of 
the muskets ' and other weapons seized at the 
Hdtel des Invalidetf, or precipitately ^istyibuied by 
the authorities at the town^honse, many hkd ^Ileti 
into the hands of persons of this dekdription ; 
and after the disturbances were over,* the' kttow* 
ledge of this fact became a source of coniiiderable 
apprehension to the more respectable classes of the' 
citizens. An address was therefore issued by the 
assembly of Electors, white the formation Of the 
new civic guard was in progress, invitlttj^ those 
workmen who had been engaged in the recetit tu- 
mults to return to their customary occupations, and 
promising payment to them for the time they had 
lost in the public service, on condition of their de- 
livering up the arms of which they might be in pos- 
session to their several districts. This device suffl-^ 
cioiUy answered its purpose; and the ^mre tubble 
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were pretty completely deprived in the mean time of 
the warlike insU*uments of which they might have 
made so dangerous a use. The subsequent acts of 
the legislature, and especially the law of which we 
have just given an account for the organization of 
the National Guard, confirmed this exclusion of the 
great mass of the working population from all poli- 
tical power, by making the enjoyment of the rights 
of what was called active citizenship depend upon the 
performance of such duties as were' quite impossible 
to persons in that condition. As this civic militia was 
originally constituted, it was only those to whom the 
sacrifice of a considerable portion of their time was 
not the sacrifice of their actual subsistence, who could 
afibrd to enrd themselves in its ranks. All who 
failed to do so, however, were deprived, as we have 
seen, of the power of exercising any other political 
function, so that the enactment constituted a most 
material feature, not only in the constitution of the 
National Guard, but in the general constitution of 
the state. 

In the progress of the Revolution the National 
Guard, like the community in general, of which 
indeed they formed the most influential portion, 
became gradually more and more anti-monarchical 
and republican. On the 10th of August 1792, Uie 
different battalions which had been drawn up to de- 
fend the palace nearly all joined the Ft^dertSs and 
the populace in their attack upon it, thus sufficiently 
shewing what their inclinations had now become. 
Immediately after this memorable day, however, the 
force received a new organization which destroyed 
the fundamental principle of its original consti- 
tution. On the demand of the cabal who had 
usurped the powers of the municipality, a large 
•addition was made to its ranks from the working 
people and the other most necessitous, ignorant, 
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and dependant classes of the population; and as 
persons of this description, of course, could not 
afford to ^ve their time to the public service for 
nothing, it was ordered that they should receive pay. 
The distinction made by the Constituent Assembly 
between active and inactive citizens was at the same 
time abolished ; and the establishment of universal 
suffrage secured the supremacy in the state to the 
mob or their leaders* The National Guard, thus 
changed in constitution and character, was deprived 
even of its original name. The new civic army, 
in which Santerre held the place once filled by 
Lafayette, was called the Armed Sections. But the 
effect of these arrangements was really to dissolve 
the National Guard ; and indeed this was the aim of 
their authors. The original m^nbers of the force 
were quickly driven out of it, not only by the means 
resorted to in order to disgust them with the service, 
but by still stronger measures* on the part of the 
tyrannical Commune which now governed France. 
A few days before the September massacre great 
numbers of them were deprived of their; arms by 
parties sent to their houses for that purpose, and 
they themselves dragged to the prisons, there to 
await assassination. After this the Armed Sections 
consisted almost wholly of persons from the lowest 
ranks of the population, serving for pay, and devoted 
like any other hired soldiery to the masters who em- 
ployed and maintained them. 

Thus matters remained till the overthrow of Ro- 
berspierre in July 1794. One of the first measures 
of the Convention, after this victory, was the reorgan- 
ization of the National Guard ; and it was quickly 
established once more on its original footing, the 
mere working classes being excluded from its ranks, 
and only those persons permitted to serve who could 
afford to do so without pay. On the promulgation 
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of the Constitution of the year III. (in June 1795) 
the maintenance of the civic militia was proposed as 
one of its fundamental articles. But the conduct of 
a lar^e proportion of the armed citizens in joining 
the series of unsuccessful revolts a^nst the Conven- 
tion, which terminated on the decisive day of the 
18th VehdtSmiaire, naturally contributed in a consi- 
derable degree to alienate the favour of the govern- 
ment from that description of force, and to dispose 
it father to look for support to those regular troops 
to which, on the occasions in question, it had been 
chiefly Indebted for its preservation from destruction. 
The National Guard, however, continued to be main- 
tained in existence under the Directory, and a law 
was even passed (on the 25th Thermidor, an 5) for 
giving it a new organization. But in regard to its 
original duty of protecting the government and insti- 
tutions of the country, it was now almost entirely 
supplanted by regiments of the line. In this condi- 
tion it remained till the Revolution of the 18th Bru- 
maire (9th Nov. 1799), which destroyed every thing 
of the Republic except the name, and placed Bona- 
paite at the head of the state. This catastrophe 
swallowed up the National Guard, along with all 
^"^tfee other institutions of freedom in France. By 
the existing law it was provided that a new selection 
of all the officers of the force should take place every 
year ; but when the usual period came round, the 
First Consul issued his commands to the authorities 
throughout the country not to call the citizens toge- 
ther; and their military organization thus fell to 
pieces of itself, without putting him who wished to 
destroy it to the trouble of even ordering its de- 
truction. 

In 1806, however, the National Guard was once 
more called into existence by the imperial edict All 
that was democratic in the original constitution of the 
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force was now of course abolished. Every thing was 
regulated by the will of the Emperor. The officers, 
no longer citizens raised to their temporary rank by 
the free suffrages of their comrades, were his generals 
and captains, whom he appointed to their posts in 
this pretended array of citizens, just as he did in his 
regular armies. The National Guard, indeed, under 
Bonaparte, became merely a part of the ordinary 
military force of the country, and was even employed 
by its master at last in foreign service as freely as his 
other legions. In 1814, however, when the advance 
of the Allies began to occasion alarm for the safety 
of Paris, the inhabitants were once more armed and 
embodied expressly for the protection of the city. 
These newly raised battalions distinguished them- 
selves in a manner worthy of the name they bore 
in the action of the 30th of March, beyond and 
on the heights of Montmartre, although deserted 
by their principal officers before the arrival of 
the enemy. After this event the same troops ren- 
dered the most valuable services by their exertions 
in the preservation of order amidst the extraordinary 
circumstances in which the capital was placed. Di- 
vided in political opinion as they doubtless were 
among themselves, they seem to have temperately 
and wisely felt that for the present at least the main- 
tenance of the general security and the authority of 
the laws was the part becoming them, and that by 
which they would best evince their patriotism. When 
it was intimated to them, therefore, that it would be 
agreeable to the restored family if they would, of 
their own accord, abandon their ancient cockade, 
they declined giving that proof of subserviency ; but 
when the government issued an express order that 
the white ribbon should displace the tri-color, it was 
immediately obeyed. 

The uuforgotten origin of the National Guards 
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however, was not c&lculated to win it much favor in 
the eyes of the Bourbons ; and it was not long before 
many slights on the part of the court discovered dis- 
tinctly enough the feeling that was entertained with 
regard to it. Yet when, in the course of a few 
months, the dethroned emperor was announced to 
be once more at the head of his legions, and 
marching unopposed upon the capital, the armed citi- 
zens were found in fact the only force to which the go- 
vernment in its perplexity and terror felt that it could 
appeal for support, with the least chance of success. 
The Guard accordingly was again precipitately called 
out both in Paris and in the provinces. But this 
attempt, the resource of mere helplessness and de- 
spair, was of no avail. On the 17th of March the 
different battalions of the Parisian force were re- 
viewed by the Count d'Artois, when those members 
of each who were inclined to stand by the King were 
requested to step forward from the ranks A very 
small number of individuals, indeed, answered this 
invitation ; and on the 19th the Bourbons again took 
flight from Paris. 

The National Guard, however, was not fated to 
be very gratefully requited by Bonaparte for any 
attachment which it might have shewn to his interests 
in this instance. Soon after his arrival he gave it, 
indeed, a new organization, but hardly in any 
respect of a more popular character than what it had 
formerly enjoyed under his authority. One honour 
which he bestowed upon it, as if to compensate for 
all other deprivations, was the appointment of him- 
self as its commander-in-chie£ 

Another invasion quickly swept away this recon- 
struction of the empire, and brought back to France 
the family she had already twice cast out, aleaig with 
an army of foreigners, to support them on their 
throne. What enthusiasm in favour of this doomed 
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line had formerly existed among the National Guard 
was now almost entirely gone. When Louis again 
appeared at the barriers, none of them went forth to 
meet him. With a much sterner spirit, too, than on 
the former occasion they published a formal decla- 
ration of their sentiments on the subject of the tri- 
color, which they had by this time resumed, pro- 
testing that they would consider their honour in* 
volved in its preservation. In consequence of this 
announcement the government again issued an order 
commanding the abandonment of the obnoxious 
emblem. Hence new heartburnings, which never 
" were allayed. The Guard, however, did not for this 
exert themselves now with less zeal or effect than they 
had done on the first entry of the Allies, in preserving 
the peace of the city and performing all the other 
duties of a police. For their admirable conduct in 
this capacity they were thanked in very wpurm terms 
by General Mufflin, who had been appointed tem- 
porary governor of Paris by the allied sovereigns. 
At this period, according to M. Comte, the num- 
bers of the force amounted only to 35,400 indi- 
viduals, of whom 8,724 were without uniform. 

For several years from this period the National 
Guard took no part in any political movement ; and 
subjected as it was to the authority of the govern- 
ment by the laws which maintained it in existence, it 
niight be said to have lost altogether whatever it had 
at any time possessed of the character of a political 
association. The court, however, continued to regard 
it with dislike and suspicion, which it was at no 
pains to conceal. Only a few months after the King's 
return many of the officers, of all ranks, had been 
dismissed on the ground of the dangerous opinions 
they were asserted to hold ; but the general spirit 
which prevailed throughout the force was probably 
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not much improved by this process of purification* 
Besides this, the v^hole treatment to which it was 
subjected was such as could not fail to produce a dif- 
fused feeling of disgust and alienation. It was not, 
however, till 1827 that it was actually dissolved. 
On Sunday the 29th of April that year, the National 
Guards of Paris were drawn up in the Champ de 
Mars to be reviewed by the King, Charles X. At this 
period the unpopularity of the ministry (that of Vil- 
lele) was extreme both in the capital and throughout 
France. As the King proceeded along the ranks of 
the different regiments, some of the men ventured to 
salute the royal ear with cries of Down with the 
ministryj and other such exclamations expressive of 
the general sentiment of the day. Several individuals 
who distinguished themselves by this conduct were 
ordered by his Majesty himself to be brought out 
from the ranks; but in every instance the marked 
men escaped among their companions, whom sym- 
pathy with the feelings which had prompted their in- 
discretion, it is probable, rendered not unwilling to 
aid in sheltering them from punishment. With the 
exception of these breaches of military etiquette, the 
occasion passed off without anything unpleasant 
having occurred. Charles himself is said to have 
remarked, when the review was over, that it might 
have been in some respects a more gratifying ex- 
hibition, but that upon the whole he was satisfied. 
However, on the evening of the same day a royal 
ordinance was prepared and signed declaring that the 
National Guard was disbanded. This edict appeared 
in the Moniteur of the following morning ; and in the 
course of a few hours the members of the suppressed 
civic militia which were stationed at the different 
posts of the Tuileries and elsewhere were displaced 
by parties of the gendarmerie and troops of the line. 
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The National Guard was seen no more in Paris or in 
France, till it suddenly started up again to take its 
share in the fight of liberty in the great events of July 
1830. Its re-organization on this occasion will be 
more fitly narrated in a future part of our work. 
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